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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
VICTORY—AND THEN? 


OME of our fellow citizens think 
it seditious or even treasonable 

to look ahead to the end of the war 
and ask, “What then?” Others— 
not so sensitive or suspicious— 
think it foolish. “One thing at a 
time,” they say. “Winning a war is 
a big enough job. 
Let’s not divert our 
attention to consider 
future possible dip- 
lomatic negotiations, political 
maneuverings, territorial readjust- 
ments, Simeon Strunsky of The New 
York Times Editorial staff, review- 
ing Raoul de Roussy de Sales’ The 
Making of Tomorrow says, “It is re- 
freshing to come across a book about 
tomorrow which makes practically 
no effort to say what tomorrow will 
look like.” He speaks sarcastically 
of “blue-printers hard at work... 
making new world patterns .. . 
among the flying wreckage of pro- 
grams and prophecies.” He agrees 
with de Sales that the future is un- 
predictable. But what is refreshing 
to Mr. Strunsky may be exasperat- 
ing to someone else. If I were to buy 
a book about “Tomorrow” and find 
little or nothing about tomorrow in 
it, I should feel as I did when a 
doctor charged me ten dollars for 


One Thing 
at a Time? 


telling me that he could do nothing 
for me. 


OWEVER, on the face of it, 

there does seem to be good 
sense in devoting all one’s attention 
to the winning of the war. Nothing 
makes a man look sillier than talk- 
ing about what he is going to do 
with money that he is “sure to get” 
but never gets. “Pick 
up the ball before 
you throw it,” says 
the coach to the 
short-stop. “Get the 
money before you spend it,” used 
to be good advice, until the New 
Deal taught us that.thrift is no vir- 
tue. In the light of those good old 
copy-book maxims, it might seem 
just as well to win the war before 
we divide the spoils. Pardon!—not 
divide the spoils, but distribute the 
benefits. 

None the less, there is another 
side to the argument. Everybody 
says, quoting the Pope, that next 
time we must have not simply 
peace, but “a just and lasting 
peace.” Yet, Mr. Strunsky admits 
with Mr. de Sales, “give the Democ- 
racies victory today and there is no 
assurance that we can work out a 


‘First 
Things 
First 
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just and lasting peace.” If we can- 
not be sure—or even reasonably cer- 
tain — of a just and lasting peace, 
what are we fighting for? To “lick” 
the Axis? To re-establish the pre- 
carious status quo of Versailles? To 
avenge the sneak-attack at Pearl 
Harbor? To readjust the map of 
Central Europe? To restore the ter- 
ritory stolen by Hitler and Hirohito 
and Mussolini and 
Stalin to its lawful 
owners? Any one of 
these purposes would be big 
enough for an ordinary war. But 
not all of them together would 
justify the present Gargantuan con- 
flict. For this is not a war but a 
revolution; and when a revolution 
is ended, nothing less than a new 
world must be the outcome. I say 
new world. Not the “new order” 
of a maniac and a sadist, but a new 
era of civilization. If, when the 
war is won, we go back to the 
world of 1914 or of 1940, this vast 
revolution will go down in history 
as a specimen of stupendous futil- 
ity. And we shall have World War 
No. III. in another generation. 

To judge from some of the cur- 
rent slogans, we went into this war 
to get Hitler and chain him to a 
rock or shoot him. But Hitler is 
not the cause of the 
present catastrophe. 
He did not make the 
world in which he 
rose to power. That 
world made him. No man can pro- 
duce an earthquake or a tidal wave. 
The earth opens and the monster 
emerges; the tidal wave rolls in and 
there he is. In 1918 there was a 
cry, “Hang the Kaiser.” But if we 
had hanged him, we still should 
have had Hitler or someone else in 
the image and likeness of Hitler. 
The purpose of this war, therefore, 


However— 


No 
Mere 
War 
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is to correct the mistakes of the 
other world war; that is to say, to 
correct the mistakes of the peace 
that followed that war. The world 
is upside down and we must set it 
right side up. 


N other words, the peace visual- 
ized by wise men—the Pope’s 
“just and lasting peace”—will not 
pop up out of the ground like a 
rose-bush on a stage at the wave of 
the magician’s wand. Nor will it 
drop dqwn like manna from heaven. 
Peace will indeed 
seem like heaven, 
but like heaven it 
must be earned. 
Heaven is won by penance, mortifi- 
cation, sacrifice, faith, love. A last- 
ing peace will be an earthly heaven, 
but we shall achieve it only by those 
same virtues. 

The maddest idea in all this mad 
world is that if we hate the enemy 
hard enough and beat him badly 
enough we shall win the war and 
consequently the peace. Everybody 
says that we won the last war but 
lost the peace. That epigram has 
grown stale. But it has a correla- 
tive that is almost brand new: it is 
harder to win a peace than to win 
a war. “Blood, sweat and tears,” 
says Churchill, is the recipe for 
winning a war. It takes more than 
that to win a peace—a just and 
lasting peace. It takes faith and 
brotherly love and humanity and 
forgiveness of injuries, and mag- 
nanimity and generosity and ideal- 
ism. It takes everything we have or 
that God can give. 


Peace Is 
No Gift 


HALL we be specific? We had 
better. Too many writers and 
orators utter high sounding princi- 
ples and leave them there. To speak 
in the abstract and decline to trans- 
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late into the concrete indicates in- 
tellectual fogginess or dishonesty. 
So, here goes. 

When we have won the war and 
are sitting at the peace table (God 
speed the day), shall we say to the 
plenipotentiaries from Japan: “You 
have talked of a Monroe Doctrine 

for your continent: 
Fair Asia for the Asiatics. 
Enough We see the point; 

we recognize the 
principle. You have just as much 
right to control your hemisphere as 
we have to control ours. We have 
no more right to Asiatic possessions 
than you have to American posses- 
sions. What brought on the war 
was not your argument but the 
method you used to enforce it. Now 
that we have beaten you at your 
own game of force, you and we can 
provide peaceably for the future. 
You and China and India shall con- 
trol the Asiatic world as we con- 
trol the American world.” 

Similarly, when we have brought 
the Nazis to their knees, shall we 
say—and will England say with us 
—“Your contention that it is un- 
fair for one country to control the 
greater part of the world politically, 
financially, commercially, is sub- 
stantially just. Again what we 
didn’t like was your brute-force 

attempt to rectify 
Ver- the inequality. Now 
sailles II.? that we have dem- 
World onstrated to you that 
War III.? your method was 

wrong, we will show 
you a better method. We shall 
divide Europe equitably among the 
nations, great and small. As for 
colonies, we shall arrange that 
heneeforth you and all the others 
shall share pro rata.” 

Absurd? Unthinkable? Impos- 
sible? We must punish the crimi- 


nals? We must inflict upon them 
such penalties as will make them 
remember their crimes for a thou- 
sand years? We must take away 
every last weapon from them, and 
ring them around with a cordon of 
steel? We must put our heel on 
their neck and keep it there? Very 
well, then, we shall have Versailles 
No. II., and in due time World War 
No. III. 


R writing this, indeed for writ- 

ing at all about peace I shall be 
called a Fifth Columnist, or a Sixth, 
or perhaps a Seventh—as the vil- 
lainy increases the numbers go up. 
But all I am trying to prove is that 
a just and lasting peace is not going 
to drop into our lap like a bunch of 
ripe grapes or of figs as we recline, 
every man under his own vine and 
his own fig tree. Blood, sweat and 
tears for the war; sacrifice, gener- 
osity, magnanimity for the peace. 
If that be Fifth Columnism, Christ 
was a Fifth Columnist. The prin- 
ciple is not mine but His.- And ours 
is a Christian civilization. At least 
sO we say. 


HOPE the reader sees what is 

meant by intellectual honesty in 
the making of a just peace. We say 
“sacrifice, sacrifice,” but it does not 
suffice to utter the word. If we are 
to sacrifice, we must 
sacrifice something: 
iron, gold, coal, rub- 
ber, oil, land. The 
goods of nature, that 
is to say of God, must be equitably 
distributed. The fourth item in the 
Atlantic Charter reads: “They [the 
nations] will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal 


War Ends 
Sacrifice 
Begins 
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terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” Cut out the weasel phrase 
“existing obligations”; leave the re- 
mainder and you have it. The time 
has come to revise or to cancel pre- 
vious commitments. They are the 
cause of most of our trouble. 

If we are determined to maintain 
the “American Way of Life,” that 
is to say the way of abundance, su- 
perabundance, extravagance, while 
several hundred millions of poor 
wretches have to live the Asiatic 
way, that is to say on the edge of 
starvation: if we think that we and 
our friends have a divine right to 
the privileges of “most favored na- 
tions” because of our blood, or race, 
or color or geographical position, 
while all others, especially our ene- 
mies, are “lesser breeds” beyond 
the reach of treaties, and contracts 
and cartels (those damnable car- 
tels!) we shall only be perpetuating 
the crime of Hitler who preaches 
the gospel of “race” and “blood.” 


ET me say, to be fair to my own 
people, that we Americans were 
disposed to be magnanimous after 
the last war. But the old-line dip- 
lomats, the “same old gang” as Sir 
Philip Gibbs called them, laughed at 
Woodrow Wilson’s “naive Ameri- 
can idealism” and 
Insult to tricked him out of 
Injury his plan for a New 
World. That plan 
by the way wasn’t Wilsonian; it 
was Christian. As a matter of fact 
it was Catholic. Wilson’s program 
was in effect the Pope’s, that is to 
say the Church’s, God’s. Naturally 
the Clemenceaus, the Orlandos and 
the Lloyd-Georges scuttled it. 
I have little patience with inter- 
nationalists who scold the Ameri- 
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can people for not joining the 
League. The League as Wilson 
visualized it and the League as it 
turned out in fact were two differ- 
ent institutions. We cannot at this 
moment go over all that again. 
Suffice it to say that American sus- 
picion of the dishonesty of the 
League has been justified by the 
revelations of the last twenty years, 
and especially by Herbert Hoover’s 
recent book America’s First Cru- 
sade. 

The United States got neither 
land nor treasure nor an increase 
of natural resources as a result of 
the World War. All we got was 
blame and hatred, a financial panic 
and nation-wide unemployment. 
All that and much 
more could have 
been prevented if 
Versailles had ac- 
complished the ad- 
justment of the just claims of the 
defeated enemy. Will the treaty- 
writers be wiser next time? If not, 
we shall have the same thing over 
again and more of it. 


A “Just 
Peace” 
or Else— 


5 Pope’s phrase, “a just and 
lasting peace,” has been used 


repeatedly above. And now I find 
in PM, a New York tabloid, a news 
item under the headline, “Vatican 
Plans Peace Ma- 
chine.” A certain 
Frederick Kuh sends 
a dispatch dated 
London, May 65th, to Marshall 
Field’s Chicago Sun syndicate giv- 
ing the information that the Holy 
See is building up what he calls “in- 
ternational machinery for opening 
peace negotiations at the opportune 
moment.” There is, he says, 4 
trickle of fake rumors about feelers 
for peace from Germany and Italy, 
but all authentic information is to 


A “Peace 
Machine” 
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the effect that the Axis still intends 
a great war offensive. England and 
America have indicated to the Pope 
that they will not accept a “prema- 
ture” peace. The Holy See is said 
to have agreed in 
principle to an ex- 
change of diplomatic 
representatives with 
Finland, and to be 
considering sympathetically a simi- 
lar exchange with Sweden. Also it 
is reported probable that the Neth- 
erlands Government in exile at Lon- 
don will resume official relations 
with the Vatican, after the lapse of 
fifteen years. These rumors, taken 
in connection with the recent ac- 
ceptance of an envoy from Japan to 
the Vatican and the prospect of one 
from China, and the fact that Great 
Britain and the President of the 
United States have representatives 
at the Vatican, seem to indicate 


The Pope 
Plans for 
Peace? 


that the Pope is preparing to facili- 
tate contacts between the belliger- 
ents when the time comes to open 


negotiations for peace. Especial 
importance attaches to the news 
that Finland and the Holy See have 
agreed to exchange representatives. 
“Russia,” says the Chicago Sun cor- 
respondent, “alone among all the 
great powers appears almost certain 
to remain outside this circle.” 


HE phrases “Peace Machine” 

and “international machinery” 
in that news dispatch are perhaps 
meant to be opprobrious. PM 
loathes the idea of peace now. But 
the news is presumably authentic. 
It is proper that the Pope, the head 
of the greatest moral force in the 
world, vicegerent of the Prince 
of Peace, should hold himself in 
readiness to prosper negotiations 
for peace “at the opportune mo- 
ment.” As for the attitude of our 
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own country and Great Britain— 
they will do well not to reject an 
offer of an armistice, during which 
terms can be laid down upon which 
the Axis Powers might ask for final 
peace. A temporary cessation of 
hostilities would not mean that Ger- 
many and Japan and Russia might 
hold their ill-gotten gains, or that 
the conquered peoples would con- 
tinue to be in bond- 

age to the tyrant. 1. Armistice 
Peace at any time 2. Negotiations 
does not mean peace 3, Peace 

at any price. Nor 

would acceptance of a petition for 
an armistice be equivalent to defeat. 
The Holy See, if consulted, will in- 
sist that its own definition of “a 
just and lasting peace” shall not be 
forgotten. The nations ignored the 
Holy Father at Versailles and the 
result was tragic. They will do 
well not to ignore him this time. 

If we who believe in God are to 
promote the cause of God at the end 
of the war, we must not wait until 
the war is over before we “get 
busy.” The anti-God forces are 
quite as determined that He shall 
have no part in the peace as we are 
determined that the 
voice of God shall 
be heard. Bishop 
Noll said in a speech 
at the Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women on April 
20th that “Socialism and Commu- 
nism are busier now to establish a 
post-war order in which God will 
have no place at all than Christians 
are to build a new order on a 
Divine foundation.” 


Not Later 
But Now 


HE absence of Russia from the 
lengthening list of nations now 
turning to the Holy See is signifi- 
cant. Say rather, ominous; porten- 
tous. It gives rise to the same 
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doubt as the refusal of Stalin to re- 
eeive our military observers on the 
Soviet front; the continuance of his 
pact of neutrality with Japan; his 
renewal of the fisheries treaties; his 
failure to offer the Russo-Japanese 
front as a base against Japan; and 
a half dozen other circumstances 
that generate suspicion of the genu- 
ineness and the permanence of his 
alliance with us. The amazing flip- 
flop of Stalin from bitter enmity to 
military co-operation with Hitler, 
and the twenty-two months dura- 
tion of that Pilate-Herod coalition 
will still take a lot of explaining. 
Americans who pooh-pooh our fears 
in regard to the re- 
The liability of Stalin are 
Russian either incredibly 
Enigma naive, or they are 
simulating a _ confi- 
dence that they cannot feel. “Put 
not your trust in princes,” says the 
Scripture. More decidedly, put not 
your trust in dictators. Joseph E. 
Davies, our former ambassador to 
Moscow, though strongly pro-Rus- 
sian, said, after a long conversation 
with Stalin, “He has a sly sense of 
humor. He has a very great men- 
tality. He is sharp and shrewd and 
above all things else, wise.” Obvi- 
ously in dealing with a fellow like 
that we cannot afford to be innocent 
and trustful and gullible. Once be- 
fore in these columns I have rec- 
corded the opinion of an English 
observer who said “the Americans 
are characteristically suspicious.” I 
am afraid he understands our char- 
acter as little as most of his coun- 
trymen understand our humor. 
Mark Twain knew us better; we 
are “Innocents Abroad”; shrewd 
enough at home in some small mat- 
ters, but “pushovers” when dealing 
with the older and more sophisti- 
cated Europeans and Asiatics. 


So, let’s get Mr. Josef Stalin right. 
He may be a peasant, but there is 
no hayseed in his hair. We can be 
thankful for his help and properly 
appreciative of the skill of his gen- 
erals — apparent or real — but let’s 
be ready at any moment to go ahead 
without him. And—lest we forget 
—we may as well repeat what has 
been said in this 
space before: our 
alliance is with Things 
Stalin in person. In As They 
the establishment of Are 
that alliance the 
Russian people had no voice; with 
its cancellation (if it be cancelled) 
they will again be ignored. The 
Soviet - American - British political 
and military co-operation exists by 
the grace of Josef Stalin. If he sees 
fit to withdraw his grace, it will 
cease. This is not cynicism, but a 
healthy realism. It is not treason; 
it is truth. 


Seeing 


RANTED the downfall of Naz- 
ism when we have Hitler at our 
mercy, the reconstruction of the 
world will be either on a Commu- 
nistic or a Democratic basis. One 
or the other. They cannot be com- 
bined. It should not be neces- 
sary at this late date to stop to 
prove the self-evident proposition 
that Communism and Americanism 
are antithetical. It has been dem- 
onstrated in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
and in a thousand other American 
journals time and again. The an- 
tagonism between Communism and 
Democracy is not casual or acci- 
dental or superficial. It is philo- 
sophical and hence essential. Serge 
Bolshakoff wrote in the London 
Month (September-October, 1941): 
“The Soviet State is a creation of 
the Bolshevik or Communist party 
which professes a particular phi- 
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losophy or creed. . . . According to 
the official Bolshevik creed, . . . mat- 
ter is eternal and mind is only its 
derivative. ... The present Bolshe- 
vik philosophy is almost identical 
with that of the emergent evolution- 
ists.... Such a doctrine is in reality 
pantheistic, though the Bolsheviks 
would vehemently deny this sugges- 
tion. Bolshevism is, properly speak- 
ing a religion, with its own scrip- 
tures, General Councils, dogmatic 
interpretation, theologians, rites, 
and the rest. ... Being thus a de 
facto religion though without God 
. . . it has shown itself radically 
hostile to all older creeds. ... Chris- 
tianity, with its emphasis on humil- 
ity, meekness, resignation and obe- 
dience to authority, was according to 
Marx and Lenin particularly dan- 
gerous for the working classes, a 
real opiate for the people. To the 
Bolshevik mind, the old and cor- 
rupt bourgeois form of society can 
be destroyed only by force, through 
the triumph of the Proletarian 
Revolution. All organizations, so- 
cieties and groups that appeal for 
peace and reconciliation with the 
non-proletarian classes must be re- 
moved or suppressed.” 


ONSEQUENTLY, when the So- 
viets came to power, religious 
societies were deprived of all juridi- 
cal rights and their property was 
immediately confiscated. After ten 
years the Soviets themselves re- 
ported that they had executed 20 
bishops and 1,414 priests. A few 
years later the num- 
ber of clergymen put 
to death had reached 
8,100. Thousands of 
churches were desecrated, relics 
profaned, the Society of the God- 
less officially encouraged, propa- 
ganda of the nastiest and wicked- 
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Forget 
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est sort promoted, and incredible 
horrors perpetrated in Russia. 
Twenty-thousand places of worship 
—churches, mosques, synagogues— 
were destroyed in the year of the 
great drive for “collectivization” 
(1929) and it seemed that religion 
was about to be exterminated. 

As always in the history of re- 
ligion, complete annihilation was 
impossible. Partly because the So- 
viet Government wearied of the ef- 
fort to expel faith from the hearts 
of the people, partly because of the 
rise of a spirit of nationalism with 
the war, and partly for the sake of 
propaganda, persecution has been 
moderated. Yet there remained in 
January, 1941, 115,477 anti-God 
“cells” and 3,450,182 members of 
the militant atheist society. Bol- 
shakoff adds that “most recent in- 
formation assures us that the Union 
of Militant Atheists has been liqui- 
dated; that since the German at- 
tack Soviet radio propaganda 
against God has ceased; and that in 
the emergency the 
Kremlin is appeal- 
ing to the people in 
the name of Russia 
and not in the name 
of Sovietism. This raises great 
hopes,” he says, “for an eventual 
resurrection of a real and really re- 
ligious Russia, though one will not 
readily entertain illusions about the 
policy of the Kremlin today.” 

Bolshakoff writes in London. If he 
will visit us we will give him plenty 
of evidence that certain Americans 
continue to “entertain illusions 
about the policy of the Kremlin.” 


“Entertain 
No 
Illusions” 


ig is only fair to add that the 
clergy, who had been denied all 
civil rights from 1917 to 1936, have 
been enfranchised. But most of the 
galling restrictions imposed at the 
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beginning of the revolution remain: 
religious bodies are forbidden to 
form any associations for mutual 
help or service, to render material 
assistance to their members, to in- 
stitute clubs, circles or societies for 
intellectual or humanitarian pur- 
poses, to organize play centers or 
outings for children, or open libra- 
ries, reading rooms or private nurs- 
ing homes. The study of the Bible 
is prohibited as well as any theo- 
logical studies except privately or 
in a special school to be pérmitted 
by the Government. In a pamphlet 
Russia at War, written by Vera 
Micheles Dean and published in 
March, 1942, by the Foreign Policy 
Association, we read: “The Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, in Article 124, 
stated that ‘freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-re- 
ligious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens,’ but in reality freedom 
of religious worship 
remained subject to 
important qualifica- 
tions. ... All pos- 
sible ways of influencing public 
opinion—through the press, radio, 
theatre, movies, lectures and anti- 
religions exhibits—were employed to 
make a mockery of religious super- 
stitions and beliefs. . . . Moreover, 
the Soviet government prevented 
the education of new religious lead- 
ers, and barred the religious educa- 
tion of children in schools —al- 
though such education could be 
given by parents at home. As a re- 
sult there was every possibility that, 
as the older generation passed from 
the scene, the Soviet Union would 
have a population entirely brought 
up in an attitude of indifference or 
actual contempt toward religion.” 
Be it understood, therefore, that 
recent concessions to religion in 
Russia have been made, not be- 


“Religious 
Freedom”! 
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cause the Soviet philosophy has 
changed, but because of political 
necessity. In the Saturday Evening 
Post for April 25th Demaree Bess 
says: “Stalin is intensely interested 
in the survival of the Russian na- 
tion, but he is equally interested in 
the survival of the revolutionary 
régime which he has worked from 
boyhood to establish in Russia. 
Whether some Americans recognize 
it or not, Stalin knows perfectly 
well that this Soviet régime and our 
régime are poles apart, and that it 
is almost impossible to eliminate 
mutual mistrust from the uneasy 
alliance between Russia and the 
other United Nations. The Soviet 
dictator has never pretended, as 
some American spokesmen have, 
that absolutely whole-hearted co- 
operation is possible between his 
government and the British and 
American governments.” 


HEN Nazism and Fascism have 
been dealt a death blow by the 

defeat of Hitler the post-war world 
will be dominated either by Com- 
munism or by a revivified Democ- 
racy. Any tendency in this country 
to drift away from 
our traditional form Communism 
of government, or to or 
adulterate it with Americanism? 
collectivism is trea- 
son. That statement itself will be 
branded by leftists as “pro-Nazi.” 
It suits their technique to fling epi- 
thets in place of arguments. The 
fact remains that Democracy and 
Communism are incompatible. Mr. 
Bess, who knows Russia incompa- 
rably better than those who admire 
Sovietism at a distance, goes on to 
say, “It is indisputable that this sys- 
tem [Sovietism], whatever merits it 
may possess in time of total war, 
has been set up in Russia only at 
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the utter sacrifice of individual 
safeguards from autocratic tyranny. 
The Russians have been deprived of 
rights which seem so dear to Ameri- 
cans or Britons that we cannot 
imagine life worth living without 
them. . . . Stalin is determined to 
preserve the main features of his 
régime without change.” 


ORD BEAVERBROOK is report- 


ed to have said in a speech at 
Miami Beach on March 29th that 
“the hopes of humanity are cen- 
tered on the Russian Front — the 
most critical battlefront in the his- 
tory of civilization.” I fear he will 
have to pardon us if we prefer to 
think that the first line of defense 
of humanity is here in America, 
and that civilization will not perish 
if the Kremlin falls. I am sure it 


would surprise the Fathers of the 
American Republic if they could re- 


turn and be told that the nation 
they founded must stand or fall 
with the least democratic country 
in Europe. Yet ex - Ambassador 
Davies seems to think it advisable 
in the interests of American patriot- 
ism to speak of those who ask “Is 
there a Red Menace in the:United 
States?” as “people of poor judg- 
ment and poor sense, who are in 
desperately bad company because 
hundreds of men are doing it for 
money, people who are paid their 
thirty pieces of silver by Schickl- 
gruber.” 

Whether there is or is not a “Red 
Menace” in the United States will 
not be determined by flinging epi- 
thets, nor yet by the stale and stu- 
pid device of calling a man “out of 
his name” and blaming him for the 
sin of his grandmother. As for the 
“thirty pieces of silver,” one might 
suggest that Mr. Davies report any 
cases of bribery he knows to the 
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F.B.I. and avoid the appearance of 
seeming to damn as traitors and 
bribe-takers good American citizens 
who honestly and with reason think 
there is a danger of our govern- 
ment’s losing its primitive character 
and sidling into a kind of Commu- 
nism while the war is on or when 
the war is over. I suggest that when 
he makes his next speech, omitting 
invective and insinuation, he give 
us the answer to these questions: 

1. Since Stalin went over to Hit- 
ler’s camp once and remained there 
for almost two years, why is it 
wicked of us to entertain a prudent 
suspicion that under stress he 
might abandon us again? 

2. If a partner of Mr. Davies 
turns traitor to the firm and “sells 
them out,” does Mr. Davies give him 
a second chance to do the same con- 
temptible trick? 

3. What would Mr. Davies think 
if after we declared war upon 
Japan, we had still maintained a 
treaty of neutrality with Germany? 
Why then does Mr. Davies think it 
stupid or malicious of us because 
we don’t understand Russia’s main- 
taining a treaty with Japan while 
she has an alliance with us? 

4. When Mr. Davies was our 
Ambassador to the Kremlin, did he 
ask Stalin to make even a gesture of 
conciliation to the American peo- 
ple by declaring actual freedom of 
religion in Russia? Why did Stalin 
refuse? Does Mr. Davies think re- 
ligious freedom not worth fussing 
about? 

5. When Mr. Stalin promised as 
a condition of being recognized by 
the U.S.A. that he would put an 
end to Communist propaganda in 
our country, did he keep his word? 
If Mr. Davies catches a man in a lie, 
does he continue to trust him? 

6. If I were to insinuate that Mr. 
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Davies is getting thirty pieces of 
silver from Stalin, would Mr. Davies 
consider me a fair antagonist? 
Why then does he make the nasty 
insinuation that I (and others who 
share my view) are getting thirty 
pieces of silver from Hitler? 

Oddly enough, this same Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Davies, in his pro-Soviet 
Mission to Moscow (a “best-seller” ) 
presents a catalogue of the very 
defects of Sovietism that make 
some of us look upon the Stalin 
alliance with suspicion. He says, 
for one thing, “Upon economic, re- 
ligious and political grounds in all 
countries adjacent to the Soviet 
Union there is great fear of pene- 
tration and extension of the Soviet 
system into their territories.” (Ital- 
ics inserted.) He proceeds to sum- 
marize other causes for distrust of 
Communism: “One Man Rule’’; 
“Tyranny, Oppression”; “Lack of 
Religion” (“Lack” is a soft euphe- 
mism if ever there was one); “Mis- 
trust Among Leaders Themselves” 
(“Mistrust” is a prize understate- 
ment). One who cares to know the 
reason why Soviet leaders stand in 
constant fear of one another may 
find in the chapter “Unholy Rus- 
sia” in Yeats-Brown’s European 
Jungle an appalling list of names 
of Soviet officials assassinated or 
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Note: The Editorial above had gone through the press and was in page 
before the Pope’s plea for peace on the eve of Ascension Day. It is good to have 











otherwise “liquidated.” What won- 
der if their successors walk warily? 
What wonder if we are equally wary 
about placing trust in such a gov- 
ernment? And how can Mr. Davies 


profess to be scandalized at us? 


N this controversy (if it be a con- 
troversy) I shall give the last 
word to Bishop Noll who said in the 
speech already quoted: “Socialists 
and Communists are extremely busy 
at this time, both in the United 
States and England, reorganizing 
their disbanded forces and taking 
advantage of the present situation 
when the government is the princi- 
pal employer of labor. Socialists 
feel confident that the opportunity 
was never so favorable for govern- 
ment ownership of all natural re- 
sources and of all tools of produc- 
tion, now that the State is already 
the owner, in large part, of those 
very things. Widespread propa- 
ganda in favor of making the situa- 
tion permanent will, they believe, 
do the trick.” 


N view of that fact the Bishop sug- 
gests that “not only Catholics 
but all Christians must organize 
and adopt militant measures to in- 
sist upon a religious peace that will 
be effective.” 


our surmise that the Holy Father would speak for peace verified sooner than 


we had anticipated. 


The Holy Father said: “We take the opportunity . . . to speak once again a 
word of peace and We speak that word in the full consciousness of Our absolute 
impartiality toward all the belligerents and with equal affection for all peoples 
without exception. We know well how, in the present state of affairs, the for- 
mulation of specific proposals for a just and equitable peace would not have 


any well-founded probability of success. 


Indeed, every time that one speaks a 


word of peace one runs the risk of offending one or the other side.” 
Quite so, whether one be the Vicar of Christ on earth, or an insignificant 


scribbler in a not too influential magazine. 









INTERROGATION 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


BDIAS, Amos, Ezechiel, 
Isaias, Osee, Jeremias, 

Flames of God lighting 
The glades and porticos of Time, 
From the Temple at Jerusalem, 
Down Jordan’s valley, 
Eastward to the sea 
And Asia looming 
Ice-crowned above the cobra-loops and dartings 
Of her interminable migrations— 
On, on, in sweat and travail. 


Abdias, Amos, Ezechiel, 

Isaias, Osee, Jeremias, 

What do you see 

Across the oceans in a New World forming? 
What writing on vast walls? 

What warning in the meeting-place of nations? 
May we come home, 

Or must we be forever 

Prisoners of Babylon after Babylon, 
Forgetting the great winds of God, 

The Way of the Spirit? 





THE MOSLEM HOLY LAND 


By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


r is in lands populated chiefly by 
Mohammedans that some of the 
fiercest battles of this war have 
been—and are still to be—fought. 
The good will of Islam is therefore 
priceless. To the general issues of 
the war, for the most part, the Mos- 
lem is indifferent, and if he does 
not side actively with the armies of 
the United Nations, at least he 
might be expected to remain neu- 
tral. But on one specific issue he 
is aroused. He is unalterably op- 
posed to the continued immigration 
of Jews into Palestine. According 


to Senator Wagner, it appears that 
President Roosevelt encourages the 
Jews—or did encourage them—in 


their effort to make Palestine a 
National Home for the Jewish peo- 
ple. This position of the Ameri- 
can government has antagonized all 
Islam, numbering 250,000,000 ad- 
herents. If it is not cleared up, 
American armies may soon be fight- 
ing in places where they will be sur- 
rounded by natives that are being 
made hostile. 

Americans in general are sympa- 
thetic toward Jewish aspirations in 
Palestine. The keystone of Ameri- 
can political institutions is religious 
freedom. The heart of this country 
has gone out to the thousands of 
Jews who have been persecuted in 
the nominally Christian countries 
of central Europe. From our child- 
hood study of the Bible we have 
come to regard Palestine as the 
home of the Jewish people. We feel 
that the Jews—if they wish—should 
be there as of right, and not by suf- 
france. It is an attitude that be- 


speaks liberalism and bears witness 
to Ameriea’s sense of fairness. We 
are proud that the torch in our 
Statue of Liberty burns bright. 

This sympathy is commendable, 
but it has generated a conclusion 
born of ignorance and fraught with 
present danger. 

Americans must bear in mind 
that the Levant is an overwhelm- 
ingly Moslem unit and that Jerusa- 
lem is its political center of gravity. 
This is the wide expanse that Car- 
lyle had in mind when he wrote, 
“These Arabs believe their religion 
and try to live by it. No Christians 
since the early ages, or only perhaps 
the English Puritans:in modern 
times, have stood by their Faith as 
the Moslems do by theirs—believing 
it wholly, fronting Time with it and 
Eternity with it.” 

Jerusalem is also the spiritual— 
as well as the political—pivot of the 
Islamic world. It will be the Mo- 
hammedan plain of marshaling on 
the Day of Judgment. it will be 
there where “the gathering together 
and the appointment will take 
place.” It is written that “verily, 
Mecca and Medina have their supe- 
riority by reason of the Ka’aba, and 
of the Prophet —the blessing of 
Allah to be upon him and his fam- 
ily—but verily, on the Day of Judg- 
ment, they will both come to Jeru- 
salem, and the excellences of them 
all will be united.” 

This position of Jerusalem in the 
teaching of Mohammed has had an 
important effect upon its history. 
From before the beginning of the 
Christian era until 627, Palestine 
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was dominated—virtually without a 
break—first by the Roman, then by 
the Byzantine empire. In the early 
days of the spread of Islam, Mo- 
hammed and his immediate succes- 
sor, Abu Bekr, were too much occu- 
pied with conditions in Arabia to 
attempt foreign conquests. But 
when Omar, the St. Paul of Islam, 
became Caliph, he was able to think 
in terms of expansion. With the 
spirit that fired the Christian cru- 
saders five hundred years later, he 
directed his army at Palestine. 
Early in 627 a. pb., they besieged 
Jerusalem. 

After the siege had gone on for 
some time, the garrison finally re- 
alized that help from Constanti- 
nople could no longer be expected. 
Convinced that sooner or later it 
would be obliged to surrender, it de- 
cided to place itself under the com- 
mand of Sophronius, the Christian 
Patriarch of the city. Although he 
was aware of the abject impotence 
of the defense, and although he 
knew that the enemy was also 
aware of this, he was armed in the 
knowledge that the Moslem forces 
outside the walls regarded the city 
with special reverence. Had not 
Mohammed himself declared that 
on the Day of Judgment Allah 
would come there to judge all men? 
Did not this sanctity thus ascribed 
to it by Islam place it in a far differ- 
ent light from any other city cap- 
tured by Moslem arms? With these 
facts in mind he made an offer of 
surrender under certain conditions. 
The Caliph, ‘Omar, should come 
from Mecca to receive the capitula- 
tion in person. The churches, lives, 
and property of the inhabitants 
should be spared. And they should 
be guaranteed religious freedom. 

An armistice was observed until 
Omar could reach Jerusalem. As 
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soon as he arrived, he pitched his 
camp on the Mount of Olives. There 
he received Sophronius and ratified 
the terms of the armistice. Then he 
requested the Patriarch to conduct 
him to “the Mosque of David.” 

They apparently experienced 
great difficulty in finding it. They 
went from place to place and finally 
—-so runs the legend as recorded by 
Shams ed Din es Suyuti — “They 
came to the Noble Sanctuary of the 
Holy City and reached its gate, 
called the Gate of Mohammed. Now 
the rubbish which was then all 
about the Noble Sanctuary had set- 
tled on the steps of this gate, so that 
it even came out into the street 
when the gate opened, and it had 
accumulated so greatly on the steps 
as almost to reach up to the ceiling 
of the gateway.” 

The Patriarch said to the Caliph, 
“It is impossible to proceed and en- 
ter, except crawling on hands and 
knees.” 

Then said Omar, “Even on hands 
and knees be it.” 

So Sophronius crawled through, 
followed by Omar and their attend- 
ants, until they reached the court of 
the Noble Sanctuary of the Holy 
City. 

These facts bring out not only 
that Jerusalem is a Mohammedan 
Holy City captured from Christian 
hands, but they emphasize that, 
when it fell under Moslem control, 
Jewish influence had been so com- 
pletely eradicated from it: that the 
site of the Temple of Solomon was 
a rubbish heap. These are facts, 
furthermore, that give the proper 
background to the liberalism that 
has uniformly characterized Islam’s 
long domination of Palestine — lib- 
eralism that resulted from Mo- 
hammed the Prophet’s decree that 
Jerusalem is a Holy Moslem city 
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and from the guarantee of Omar, 
the greatest of the Caliphs, that its 
inhabitants, as long as they abided 
by the Covenant, would enjoy secu- 
rity of person and property and 
freedom of worship. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
Jews and Moslems lived in un- 
broken amity in Palestine until the 
advent of British rule. Easter Sun- 
day, 1920, broke the record of the 
peace that began in 627. 

This Mohammedan liberalism 
cannot be appreciated in its proper 
light unless it be borne in mind 
that it was not forced. Through 
thirteen centuries — except for the 
short interval of the crusades— 
Palestine was under exclusive Mos- 
lem control. Until a relatively re- 
cent Gate, the Occident had no 
effective means of protecting the 
Christians and Jews who visited 
Jerusalem or resided there. In 
other words, no compulsion from 
without underlies that spirit of un- 
broken tolerance long enjoyed in 
Palestine by non-Mohammedans. 

They were secure in their person 
and property and in their freedom 
of worship at an epoch when Chris- 
tendom knew of no such liberalism, 
even as regards Christians. His- 
torians sometimes pay tribute to the 
broadmindedness of the religious 
Peace of Augsburg. It was signed 
in 1555, more than nine hundred 
years after Omar and Sophronius 
had entered into their Covenant. By 
it, however, only ruling princes 
were free to choose their faith. In- 
dividuals did so at penalty of emi- 
gration. They were denied the safe- 
guards such as those accorded by 
the Caliph to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem in 627. 

Primacy over other creeds, it is 
true, was assured Mohammedans in 
their Islamic Holy Land. This cir- 
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cumstance may perhaps make an 
unfavorable impression when inter- 
preted in the light of twentieth cen- 
tury standards. When it is com- 
pared, however, with what Christen- 
dom decreed in 1555, it has all the 
hallmarks of liberalism. When it 
is recalled that it represents a con- 
cession granted by an irresistible 
conqueror to a helpless enemy, as 
early as 627, it merits unstinted ap- 
plause. And—what is more signifi- 
cant—the mere confrontation of 
these dates, 627 and 1555, shows 
that long before Christendom had 
begun to think in terms of liberal- 
ism, Islam had developed a men- 
tality that bespoke it eloquently. 

Under the influence of a concept 
of life predicated on a policy of live- 
and-let-live, Moslems and non-Mos- 
lems worked out a give-and-take ar- 
rangement in Palestine that seemed 
to suit both groups. .There were 
no clashes. There were no pogroms. 
There was even something that 
savored of co-operation. And when 
the Arabs of the Holy Land thought 
that the Allies had promised to turn 
Palestine over to them by the terms 
of the MacMahon letter of October 
24, 1915, they raised no objection 
when England declared on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, that “His Majesty’s 
Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a Na- 
tional Home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this 
object.” This statement seemed 
entirely in accord with the policy 
of hospitality to the Jews that had 
always characterized Islam’s rela- 
tions with Israel. 

It was not until Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine grew to alarming 
proportions that Islam became 
aroused. Against this influx of Jews 
the Christian Arabs of the Holy 
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Land stand as a unit with the Mos- 
lem Arabs. And with them are 
united even many of the native 
Jews. 

According to the census of 1922, 
after five years of Jewish immigra- 
tion, there were 85,000 Jews in 
Palestine as compared with 600,000 
Mohammedans and 75,000 Chris- 
tians. Ten years later, in 1932—in 
one year—almost 10,000 Jews 
moved into the Holy Land. In 1933 
—30,000. In 1934—40,000. In 1935 
—over 60,000. 

Then came the German persecu- 
tions that introduced new compli- 
cations. In January, 1933, Hitler 
became Chancellor of the German 
Reich and soon began the policy 
that drove thousands of Jews into 
a search for new homes. Many of 
them escaped by the Danubian 


waterway and assembled in Ruma- 
nian ports. There they were picked 
up by small vessels and—in viola- 


tion of the allotment authorized by 
the British government—landed in 
Palestine at night on the open shore 
between Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

In this way—according to the Ox- 
ford Press Survey of International 
Affairs, 1938— upwards of 8,000 
Jews were known to have embarked 
for Palestine in June and July, 1938, 
without permits. The result was 
that not only the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan Arabs of Palestine but 
the entire Moslem world became 
convinced that the Balfour Declara- 
tion was being used not to establish 
a Jewish National Home in the Holy 
Land but to convert Palestine into a 
National Home for the Jewish peo- 
ple. 

Islam was somewhat reconciled 
by the announcement of the British 
Colonial Secretary on July 12, 1938, 
that in view of the rapidly increas- 
ing volume of unauthorized immi- 
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gration, no certificates would be 
issued in the next quota period, 
from October, 1939, to March 31, 
1940. But many Jews and their 
friends appealed at once to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asking him to con- 
vey to the British Government the 
intensity of American interest in 
the future of the Jewish National 
Home. Senator Wagner of New 
York, who interviewed the Presi- 
dent, afterward stated, according to 
the October, 1938, issue of The New 
Judea that “he had been assured of 
the American Government’s inten- 
tion to do everything within their 
power to prevent the curtailment of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and that he believed that they were 
in a position to make their protests 
effective.” 

Whether Senator Wagner was or 
was not justified in making this 
statement will not be here exam- 
ined. Suffice it to say that no 
denial has come from the White 
House. 

In any event, even in the face of 
Senator Wagner’s statement, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain announced in 
the House of Commons on May 17, 
1939: “His Majesty’s Government 
now declare it is not part of their 
policy that Palestine should become 
a Jewish State.. They would indeed 
regard it as contrary to their obli- 
gations to the Arabs under the man- 
date as well as to assurances that 
have been given to the Arab in the 
past, that the Arab population 
should be made subjects of a Jew- 
ish State against its will.” 

Then came the War. 

In spite of Chamberlain’s an- 
nouncement, the Jews did not falter 
in their loyalty to England. On the 
contrary, the Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency at once issued a state- 
ment promising its loyal support to 
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her and undertook, in co-operation 
with Vaad Leumi, a registration of 
Jewish volunteers who were at the 
disposal of the military authorities 
in Palestine. A deputation of Re- 
visionists also called on the Chief 
Secretary to express the loyalty of 
the new Zionist Organization. Only 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi made any 
reservation at all. It announced 
that it was ready to join the British 
“in fighting for democracy,” but at 
the same time stressed “the estab- 
lishment of a great Jewish State in 
Palestine.” 

The attitude of the Arabs in 
Palestine is more difficult to deter- 
mine’ By the time England de- 
clared war on Germany, she had 
driven out of the Holy Land all the 
important Arab political leaders. 
But local Arab notables, Christian 
and Mohammedan, issued state- 
ments affirming their readiness to 
support England. 

The best gauge of the position 
taken by the exiles is a statement 
made by Hag Amin el Husseini, 
Mufti of Jerusalem, then an ex- 
patriate in French territory. He 
went on record in favor of the De- 
mocracies and concluded his pro- 
nouncement, so Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1938, asserts, with 
this declaration: 


“Palestine Arabs will always be 
grateful to the French Government 
and will refrain from any activity 
likely to affect its interests, in the 
hope that it will be successful in 
maintaining peace, justice, and in- 
tegrity ... and the freedom of na- 
tions, which is the aim of us all.” 


The statement is therefore war- 
ranted that in the first days of the 
war the Jews and the Arabs of 
Palestine supported the Democra- 
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cies. They appeared, as Beeley put 
it, to be “prepared to leave the po- 
litical struggle of the preceding 
years at a temporary standstill.” 

But in this decision, a large body 
of influential Americans failed to 
concur. On the contrary, they took 
steps to mobilize American senti- 
ment in favor of converting Pales- 
tine into a Jewish state at the end 
of the present war. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
to go into detail concerning all that 
has been done in the United States 
by Christians as well as Jews to at- 
tain this objective. One concrete 
quotation from a news item issued 
by the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
under the date line of Washington, 
March 27, 1941, will suffice to point 
the way. It reads in part: 


“More than 300 leaders of govern- 
ment, religion, education, and civil 
life have joined in establishing the 


American Palestine Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, to support the 
movement for developing Palestine 
as ‘an outpost of freedom and social 
justice’ and preparing the Holy 
Land for large scale immigration of 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
refugees from war-torn Europe dur- 
ing the post-war period, it was an- 
nounced today by Senator Wagner’s 
office.” 


The same dispatch brings out 
that Senator Charles L. McNary 
was named Co-Chairman and that 
Vice-Chairmen are: William Green, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; former Senator Wil- 
liam H. King of Utah, and Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan. All of them 
are Christians. Among the mem- 
bers are the Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
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Agriculture Claude A. Wickard, 
Wendell L. Willkie, Alfred E. Smith 
—all Christians— and more than 
150 senators and congressmen and 
the governors of nineteen states. 

In accepting the Chairmanship of 
this Committee, Senator Wagner, 
the Protestant-born husband of a 
Catholic wife and son, said, “The 
Jewish National Home in Palestine 
..- must be protected and cherished 
today as an outpost of freedom and 
social justice. Its continued up- 
building must be a vital part of a 
just world order when the present 
conflict is over.” Later he added 
that he was “looking forward to the 
day when the Jewish Common- 
wealth will take its rightful place 
among the free nations of a peace- 
ful world.” In this sentiment he 


was supported by Senator King of 
Utah, one of the Vice-Chairmen of 
the Committee, who predicted the 
eventual establishment of Palestine 


as a Jewish Commonwealth. 

This powerful American backing 
of a prospective Jewish nation in 
Palestine—even in the face of Eng- 
land’s denial of her support—gave 
renewed encouragement to those 
Jews who are active in the cause. 
On Sunday, September 7, 1941, at 
the Forty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Zionist Organization of 
America, a Proclamation was unani- 
mously adopted in which the Con- 
vention declared “that the rapid 
settlement and rehabilitation of the 
homeless Jewish masses can be 
effected only by the reconstitution 
of a Jewish Commonwealth in 
Palestine.” 

And Doctor Chaim Weizmann, 
who is the personification of the 
Jewish Agency, wrote in the Janu- 
ary, 1942, issue of Foreign Affairs 
that “the Arabs must be clearly 
told that the Jews will be encour- 
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aged to settle in Palestine, and will 
control their own immigration; that 
here Jews who so desire will be able 
to achieve their freedom and self- 
government by establishing a state 
of their own.” 

With a frankness that does him 
honor, this distinguished Jewish 
statesman adds, in his very next 
paragraph, “If any Arabs do not 
wish to remain in a Jewish state, 
every facility will be given them to 
transfer to one of the many and 
vast Arab countries.” 

To the extent that the Jews have 
thus been encouraged in their as- 
pirations, so the Arabs have been 
discouraged and their antagonism 
aggravated. One concrete fact will 
make this clear. It revolves around 
Hag Amin el Husseini, the Mufti of 
Jerusalem. In the eyes of Islam, he 
personifies the claim of Mohammed- 
ans to the Holy Land. The Survey of 
International Affairs, 1938, brings 
this out when it refers to him as 
“this personage, on whom events 
have conferred symbolic signifi- 
cance.” It has already been noted 
that in September, 1939, he was 
pro-Ally. In the first days of the 
European war, as the representative 
of the Arabs he, together with the 
Jews, was “prepared to leave the 
political struggles of the preceding 
years at a standstill.” But, just as 
the Jews were encouraged to devi- 
ate from this stand by such utter- 
ances as those attributed by Senator 
Wagner to President Roosevelt and 
by such propaganda as that of 
many high-minded American Chris- 
tians in favor of the Jews, just so 
the Mufti of Jerusalem deviated and 
was converted into a supporter of 
Hitler. 

This does not mean that he wait- 
ed until after March 27, 1941, to be- 
come the arch enemy of the Democ- 
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racies. He had taken his stand be- 
fore that. He had been put upon his 
guard by the circumstantial state- 
ment made in October, 1938, issue 
of The New Judea (1) that “the 
American Government would do 
everything within their power to 
prevent the curtailment of Jewish 
immigration” and (2) that Senator 
Wagner “believed they were in a 
position to make their protests ef- 
fective.” 

But the impression left upon the 
Mufti’s mind by these unequivocal 
declarations did not cause him to 
come out at once in favor of Hitler. 
War had not then been declared. 
There was no reason why, at that 
moment, he should have taken such 
a stand. And when hostilities broke 
out, Prime Minister Chamberlain’s 
pronouncement of May 17, 1939, 
had removed the sting from the in- 
formation published in The New 
Judea. As a matter of fact, if this 
news item was correct it served to 
make Hag Amin el Husseini dis- 
tinctly appreciative of the spirit 
that had prompted the British Gov- 
ernment in resisting pressure from 
Washington. And the moral effect 
of the cultural influence of France 
throughout the Levant made him all 
the more willing to co-operate with 
England. 

When, however, France collapsed 
in the spring of 1940, and it became 
obvious that Britain could not win 
without substantial aid from the 
United States, the Mufti saw the 
handwriting on the wall. He inter- 
preted its message as telling him 
that the only hope of Mohammedan- 
ism in the control of its Holy Land 
depended upon Hitler success. He 
did what he felt his duty to Allah 
made incumbent upon him. He 
came out for Hitler. And he is now 
in Berlin urging 250,000,000 Mos- 
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lems to fight England and America 
to the death. 

What the Mohammedans will do 
cannot as yet be determined. When 
and if the crisis comes, and Ameri- 
can armies must meet the Nazis and 
the Japanese in the Levant, what 
Islam. will do may decide the out- 
come of the war. In any event, 
what she does will decide how many 
or how few of our sons and brothers 
will be slain on the field of battle. 

And, so—to avoid further provo- 
cation to what may be a decisive 
factor in the progress of the war— 
may the truth about Palestine be 
impressed on the many well-inten- 
tioned Americans who are aggra- 
vating a cause that they do not un- 
derstand. 

Let it be known that Jerusalem 
and Palestine are as sacred to Islam 
as to Israel and Christendom, and 
that the fate of this Holy Land ap- 
peals as strongly to the religious 
consciousness of 250,000,000 Mos- 
lems as to 16,000,000 Jews, to say 
nothing of 500,000,000 Christians. 
The Jews have not been dominant 
in Palestine for two thousand years. 
In 1922 they numbered less than 
ten per cent of the population. To 
their worship there, as to that of all 
other peoples, Islam has been essen- 
tially tolerant. To Jewish immigra- 
tion in reasonable numbers, the 
Arabs did not object. Only when 
it exceeded what they considered 
the country’s absorptive capacity 
did they raise a protest. And only 
after the stand attributed to the 
President of the United States and 
avowed by other patriotic American 
Christians on behalf of the Jews did 
they threaten the cause of the 
United Nations. 

Somber as may be this picture, it 
has its bright side. The situation 
may be saved by two measures. 
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No sacrifice need be made by the 
Jewish people. They are vitally in- 
terested in the defeat of Hitler. All 
that is asked of them is that they 
facilitate this defeat by getting back 
to the truce between the Jews and 
the Arabs of the Holy Land that was 
entered into at the outbreak of the 
war. No renunciation of their as- 
pirations should be asked of them, 
much less imposed upon them. All 
that they and the Christian advo- 
cates of Zionism should be called 
upon to do is to recognize that the 
supreme duty of every American is 
to subordinate everything to the 
winning of the war. 
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At the same time, word should be 
conveyed at once to the rulers and 
statesmen of the Islamic world that 
the American Government is not 
committed to any line of action in 
Palestine. The Department of State 
is in a position to make this fact 
abundantly clear and in a manner 
which will counteract the appeals of 
the Mufti of Jerusalem and other 
Hitler agents. 

In this way a powerful enemy 
may be averted, a friend gained— 
and the task of the American armies 
in the Levant, otherwise fraught 
with unnecessary dangers, will be 
made immeasurably lighter. 


THE ENCHANTED BELLS 


By Sara Van ALSTYNE ALLEN 


LONG the margin of the air 
Drifts, intangible and sweet, 

The music of enchanted bells. 
Like rounded and unfallen tears 
They have hung in the hollow of the wind, 
They have slept in the circle of the years. 
Now suddenly they wake and meet 
The unseen tide that moves and swells 
Along the ocean of the sky. 
They wake, and swing like golden helmets hung 
To cover close the gift of sownd. 
Their voices rise, serene and high, 
Pure as a mountain waterfall. 
But there is one whose cry is deep 
And echoing as the hunting-call 
Of the white, implacable hound 
Who seeks his quarry far beyond 
The stars that rim the world of sleep. 
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By SHELDON WILLS 


TEPHEN WARE took a bag from 
the disabled car, walked the 
three blocks from the repair garage 
to the hotel and registered. “I won’t 
go up now,” he told the youngish 
room clerk. The hotel was new 
since he had last been in the town, 
and he let his gray eyes explore the 
lobby before he passed into the 
street. 

A vague restlessness took him 
while he stood watching the June 
shadows lengthen on the concrete 
flowing in a gray stream between 
the familiar shabbiness of the old, 
red-brick bank building and the 
opulence of the hotel. 

After a moment’s hesitation he 
walked to the corner of East Street, 
turned north. Two blocks along 
and he cut over to the tree-shaded 
square closing in about the county 
courthouse. Iron seats were an- 
chored at intervals to the cement 
walk. He chose one in the shade 
of an elm tree, looked about with a 
curious disquiet. 

A man in blue denim overalls 
was moving water sprinklers to 
parched spots on the lawn. Pres- 
ently he paused in front of Stephen, 
remarked with the informality of 
small town folk, “Takes a lot of 
water these days.” 

“Yes.” 

“Seven dry years runnin’. What 
with this here war ’n’ all, I don’t 
know what the world’s comin’ to.” 
Swedish blue eyes looked at Stephen 
with frank curiosity. “Stranger 
here?” 

“I once lived here some years 


ago.” Stephen took a newspaper 
from his pocket in an effort to dis- 
courage further talk, but the other 
persisted. 

“Back on a visit?” 

“Just over a night. Passing 
throughon my way to Springfield.” 
Stephen elaborated to forestall other 
inquiries, “I’ve a boy graduating 
from the university tomorrow.” 

“O-ah! Guess you'll find the old 
town changed, what with the new 
courthouse and hotel. Two new 
churches, too.” 

fw 

The yard man went away to 
move a lawn sprinkler. Slanting 
sunlight spread the grass and the 
walk with a golden carpet. Busi- 
nesslike robins searched for titbits 
at the edges of cool sprays of 
water. Stephen Ware sat looking 
at the courthouse, memories com- 
ing to the surface of his mind in a 
yeasty striving. 

Yes, seventeen years had changed 
the old town, even as they had 
changed him from a stripling law- 
yer to the matured, successful 
counselor of the city. 

When he learned that he could 
not get his car until morning, dis- 
mayed annoyance irked him. To 
have motor trouble in this town of 
all others, a town he had avoided 
for all these years, brought to mind 
things long forgotten. He felt no 
sentimental regard for the place, 
although he had spent six years of 
his life in it after leaving law 
school; but as he sat quietly there 
in the still sunshine of the fading 
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afternoon, something seeped into 
him—fluidly—like a dull pain. 

He remembered with sudden 
clarity the climax of his married 
life with Sue, the uncomfortable 
strained months that led up to their 
decision to live apart. He was 
forty-three years old at the time. 
Sue was forty-one. They had been 
married for all those years, had a 
son soon to graduate from high 
school. And then their life togeth- 
er was ended by a few bitter words. 

Blue overalls approached again. 
“Yes, sir, I expect you’ll find a lot 
of changes. This here courthouse 
now. It ain’t much like the old 
one.” 

“No,” Stephen said. Memory 
slipped back into the years. “It 
used to be a frame building.” His 
glance roved about, came to rest 
again upon the gracious lines of 
the new structure. His remark 
brought other things to mind, but 
he said no more. After a little hesi- 
tation, blue overalls moved on. 

The old courthouse in which he 
had tried his first case was built of 
wood. It was ugly, as many old 
courthouses are, with a cupola jut- 
ting up from its flat roof like an 
excrescence. The wooden steps 
leading to the entry were worn and 
slanted down at one side. Within, 
the old building was as unlovely as 
its exterior, bare and dusty and 
drafty. 

A wood bandstand, grayed by sun 
and wind and weather, stood on 
one side of the square. On Thurs- 
day nights during the long, hot 
summer, the Silver Cornet Band 
gave weekly concerts which served 
to break the monotony of the un- 
eventful days. 

The remembrance of the old 
frame courthouse and the band- 
stand, ran like a river through 


Stephen’s mind, bearing him along 
on a resistless current into a mem- 
ory of Sue, because the square and 
the bandstand and all those other 
inarticulate things striving for ex- 
pression, were linked in so many 
ways with Sue. The remembrance 
of the bandstand made him think 
of the first time he saw her. 

It was band concert night. Time 
dragged heavily and he was drawn 
by a restlessness along with others 
to the concert. On the way he fell 
in with Doc Swenson who, like him- 
self, was but two years out of col- 
lege. They sat with their backs 
against the bole of a box-elder tree, 
smoking and idly watching the 
crowd, listening to the music. The 
concert was nearly half over before 
he saw Sue. She was with another 
girl, but he had no eyes for anyone 
save Sue. She was about five feet 
four, with a dancer’s slim figure. 
Her hair was dark brown and 
curly. One brown eye he noted, 
when he had a chance to see her 
eyes closely, was darker than the 
other. They seemed full of crinkly 
laughter, and when she spoke to 
the other girl in passing, her voice 
had a lovely, eager timbre, with an 
undertone in it like a church bell 
heard from a distance on a still 
Sunday morning in summer. 

“Doc,” he asked promptly, “who 
is that girl in the pink-flowered 
dress?” 

“Sue Gerrish,” Doc Swenson said. 
“She graduated from the Uni this 
spring. Going to teach here this 
year, I heard. Want to meet her?” 

“Do I want to be district judge?” 

Doc presented him, and present- 
ly the four of them—he could not 
remember the other girl’s name— 
were sitting on the grass listening 
to the band play the “Poet and 
Peasant” and the “Blue Danube.” 
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Now and then Sue’s quick, gay 
laughter sounded. After the con- 
cert they went down town to the 
Old Corner Drug Store and had 
strawberry ice cream sodas. 

After that he was seeing Sue two 
or three times a week. They played 
tennis and went on picnics, fished 
for channel cat in the river. It was 
a grand summer, and when the 
leaves on the elms and maples and 
cottonwoods were changing into 
red and brown and yellow coats, he 
felt that his and Sue’s lives were 
mapped out to be lived together. 
Well, it hadn’t turned out that way. 

Stephen shut his eyes. The news- 
paper he had been loosely holding 
slipped unnoted to the walk. Be- 
hind the lids of his closed eyes he 
could see Sue’s eyes full of crinkly 
laughter, and the sight of them 
went through him in a stab of pain. 

He opened his eyes to see the sun 
was riding low, flinging bars of 
gold up through hovering masses of 
white clouds. Beyond, lifting above 
the trees, he could see the cross on 
the slender spire of a church. He 
got up and walked toward it. It 
was frame, too, like the old court- 
house, and against the cream brick 
splendor of the church at the other 
end of the block, it looked old and 
tired like a soldier home from the 
wars, but with something valiant 
still in the symbol on its spire. 

Walking by this old building 
Stephen remembered the night he 
had taken Sue to a Sunday evening 
service in this church. It was in 
September. The days were warm, 
but the nights fell cool with a hint 
of coming frost in the air. When 
the service was ended and they 
started to walk home, there was no 
moon, but the stars spilled low and 
bright from the vast inverted bowl 
of the purple sky. It was that 
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night that he asked Sue to marry 
him. When she said she would, 
they held each other tightly, and 
he kissed her rather solemnly, for 
it was a great and solemn moment. 
Her mouth was sweet as new milk 
and her lips soft as rose petals. 

“We'll have to wait a little until 
the law practice picks up,” he told 
her later when they were sitting on 
the porch steps of Sue’s home. 

“It'll pick up,” she said confi- 
dently in her fresh, eager voice. 
“And you know I'll wait, Steve.” 

“You’re a grand person, Sue. 
I'll make it pick up if I have to 
advertise.” 

She laughed at this because he 
had all of the professional fledg- 
ling’s code of ethics. “Hasn’t it 
been a grand summer?” Her voice 
was suddenly wistful. “I hate to 
see it end even if we are to be—” 
He put his arm about her and held 
“It’s been 
“Hav- 
ing good times like kids. And now 
it seems we're all of a sudden old 
and grown up.” 

“We have to grow up sometime. 
And I'd rather grow up and grow 
old with you than with anyone 
else.” 

“Silly!” she said, her voice low. 
“But it will be fun to grow old to- 
gether.” 

Staring at the old church Stephen 
wondered why all the fun had 
gone, why they had to grow up and 
to grow old with an imperceptible 
wall raising a barrier between 
them. 

A year and one month later he 
and Sue were married. It seemed 
to him then that instead of grow- 
ing old they had become kids again, 
and that life was wonderful, more 
wonderful after Hughie came. It 
remained wonderful even after ‘they 


her tight against him. 
fun,” she went on dreamily. 
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left this little town for Springfield 
where he was offered a bigger op- 
portunity with a law firm. And 
then with the years something hap- 
pened, perhaps had been subtly 
happening for longer than he 
thought. Something had rubbed 
the bloom from their lives. No 
longer kids, no longer looking into 
the future with eager, shining eyes, 
but grown up, growing stale, with 
the zest of life and for each other 
ebbing low. Now — at forty-eight, 
he was living his self-centered life 
in a western city, and Sue and Hugh 
were together in Springfield. 

He knew that such a thing ought 
not to be. After all those years to- 
gether ... all the sweet intimacies 
of their lives . . . and then some- 


thing happened to destroy every- 
thing, as a too fragile cup is shat- 
tered by a clumsy hand. 

He was walking along Fifth 


Street now, and it all came back 
to him as he passed the old-fash- 
ioned square house with the man- 
sard roof where Dr. Prentice lived, 
and other houses he used to 
know, staring indifferently at him 
from windows as lack-luster as 
tired eyes. And then he came to 
it as he knew he would from the 
beginning — the tiny white house 
where he and Sue had lived when 
they were first married, where 
Hughie was born. The house 
seemed incredibly small to him now 
to have held so much happiness, 
and there was a sad forlornness 
about the ill-kept yard that hurt 
him like a physical pain. For a 
startled instant he seemed to see 
Sue coming to the gate to meet him, 
the old crinkly laughter in her 
eyes, Hughie, in blue rompers, tod- 
dling along, his chubby hand cling- 
ing confidently to his mother’s. 
“Here’s daddy, Sonny!” She 
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swung him to a shoulder, and 
Hughie put out his hands with a 
wide-mouthed Kewpie grin, to be 
lifted over the gate and to ride 
pickaback into the house. 

Stephen passed the tiny house 
slowly, the picture of Sue and 
Hughie as starkly clear in his mind 
as an etching. He thought rather 
wildly, “Why did I come down this 
street? Why did I have to stop in 
this town?” 

He turned back toward the busi- 
ness section and when he repassed 
Dr. Prentice’s old place, it made 
him think of the scourge of men- 
ingitis that swept the town. It 
came in the fall before the frosts 
fell, in a damp, cloudy spell of 
weather that hung on for days. 

During this time he and Sue 
looked at each other with sick 
anxiety whenever Hughie coughed 
or seemed fretful. And then one 
afternoon his office telephone rang 
like an alarm and Sue’s voice came 
with a frantic urgency in it. 
“Steve! Oh, Steve! Come home— 
quick! I’m afraid Hughie has the 
—has the—” 

He ran the six blocks from his 
office to find Sue holding the boy 
in her arms rocking back and 
forth, back and forth, a dreadful, 
frightened look in her eyes. He put 
a hand on her shoulder and bent 
over Hughie. The boy’s face was 
flushed, and he was picking fret- 
fully at a red button on Sue’s house 
dress. “Let’s not cross the bridge 
yet,” he told her, stifling his own 
fear. “You called Swenson?” 

“He was out, but I left word to 
come. I got Prentice just before 
you came. He’s on his way now. 
Steve! What if it is—” 

“Hush,” he said gently. 
not...” 

Dr. Prentice’s short, stocky fig- 


“Let’s 
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ure came charging in. He never 
remembered clearly what did hap- 
pen then except that Sue, in the 
wonderful way that mother’s have, 
was quietly efficient, and then 
Hughie was lying in his bed, his 
eyes closed, a strange pallor pinch- 
ing his face. 

Dr. Prentice said, “It’s too soon 
to tell yet. Let me know at once 
if there is any change.” And with 
that he hurried away because so 
much was demanded of the doc- 
tors during that dreadful time. 

After the doctor had gone he 
and Sue stood by the boy’s bedside 
for what seemed like an age, look- 
ing down at the still, pale face with 
the closed eyes. All at once Hughie’s 
eyes opened wide and he stared in 
an odd way up at the ceiling. Then 
he said quite clearly in his small 
voice, “Mummy, I see Jesus lookin’ 
down.” His eyes closed slowly. 

Time held fora little while an- 
guished eyes met, then with a low 
wordless cry Sue gathered Hughie 
to her breast and ran with him into 
the living room where she sat hold- 
ing him with the fierce possessive- 
ness of a mother, rocking, rocking, 
rocking, murmuring little reassur- 
ing words into the curve of his neck. 
Suddenly Hughie stiffened in her 
arms, his body rigid, and Sue was 
crying in a frantic voice, “The doc- 
tor, Steve! The doctor! He’s dy- 
ing!” But he was already at the 
telephone calling Swenson, calling 
Prentice, a leaden despair closing 
down upon him. 

Both doctors arrived at the same 
time, and when they took Hughie’s 
little body from his mother’s arms, 
it became limp once more, beads of 
moisture gathered under the fair 
hair curling over the boy’s fore- 
head. Dr. Swenson noted and shot 
a glance at his fellow, who nodded. 
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They put Hughie through some 
kind of test, put him back in his 
bed, and then the two doctors 
stepped out onto the front porch. 
Their voices sifted back into the 
room in a dull rumble. Presently 
they re-entered and Doc Swenson 
said, “It is definitely not menin- 
gitis, old man.” He patted Sue’s 
shoulder. “We are both sure of 
that. A stomach upset we think. 
The boy will be up and around in 
a day or two as well as ever.” 
“God” Stephen murmured, as 
memory traveled. “You can’t go 


through a thing like that and for- 
get it.” 


And now Hugh was to graduate 
from law school. It was his turn 
to join the ranks of grown-ups. 
There was so much to remember, 
things that made a man twist and 
squirm mentally. He passed into 
the hotel lobby, went up to his 
room, vaguely wondering why he 
had met no one in the streets who 
had hailed him by name. “People 
change with the town,” he said to 
himself, “‘and it’s been a long time.” 
He stared at his reflection in the 
mirror of the dresser, wondering if 
he had changed so much. 

He thought not. His hair was 
still thick, the gray in it confined 
to patches powdering his temples. 
He had the same bold nose, the 
same gray eyes, if now with a faint 
etching of lines in their corners. 
Easy living had thickened his girth, 
and his shoulders were heavier. 

“No,” he told the face reflected 
in the mirror, “no, I haven’t 
changed much.” But he must have 
changed—inwardly—or Sue must 
have changed. He moved to the 
window. In the clear lavendar 
light he could see the unending ex- 
panse of flat prairies blending with 
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the rim of the horizon. Looking at 
their level, monotonous stretches 
he felt the indefinable sadness 
which these far-reaching lands al- 
ways brought to him. Mingled with 
this faint sadness was another sad- 
ness running like a fugue of move- 
ment through his thoughts. 

He knew this other sadness was 
the memory of Sue, that the anes- 
thetic which the years had brought, 
had been dissipated by the recall of 
things dulled by time, that the mem- 
ory of Sue would always in a meas- 
ure, bless and burn. 

Memory burned now as he re- 
membered the evening when all 
their differences and misunder- 
standings had finally come to a 
head. He was leafing through a 
book. Sue was embroidering a 


guest towel, her nervous fingers 
plying the needle with a sort of 
concentrated haste. 

Suddenly she swept the towel 


aside and broke the tight silence in 
the living room by saying in an 
edgy voice, “Steve, what has hap- 
pened to us?” 

He placed the book with delib- 
erate care upon an end table before 
answering. It was the act of a man 
marshaling his thoughts for the 
moments to follow. “Happened?” 
he asked, attempting to postpone 
the inevitable. 

“Something is gone, Steve. You 
—we don’t—you sit and read all 
evening and I do embroidery or 
crossword puzzles until I—” Her 
words trailed off on a high note, her 
fingers locked tightly. 

He waited for a little, chose his 
words with care. “We're just get- 
ting older I suppose. Nature has 
a way of—” 

“No, it’s not that.” Sue was al- 
ways direct. She asked now, “Is 
there anyone else, Steve?” 
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The question plucked at jangled 
nerves and he almost shouted, 
“No!” His eyes met hers in a gray 
storm, but she read the truth of 
the denial in his level regard. Then, 
his voice even again, “I don’t know 
what is wrong. We’re worn thin, 
perhaps.” 

“Then it’s you who have worn 
it thin!” Sue’s words crackled. 
“T’ve done my part. I’ve sat in this 
room when it was so still I could 
hear a pin drop. We don’t enjoy 
each other any more, don’t laugh 
any more, don’t talk things over 
like we used to. If it wasn’t for 
Hugh I don’t know what I’d do. 
But that’s all right with you! You 
can sit all evening with your nose 
buried in a book. And I can’t stand 
it any longer! I tell you I can’t!” 
Her locked fingers trembled. 

He fought against a surge of 
angry impatience. “Reading, I 
know, is my besetting vice, but you 
used never to object to it. Perhaps 
you have changed, too. Of late 
everything I say seems to be the 
wrong thing, just like everything I 
do is wrong. And you make moun- 
tains out of little things that don’t 
amount to a hill of beans. A man 
can’t be himself if he has to guard 
every word and every action to 
avoid a domestic’argument. Read- 
ing seemed the easiest way to—” 

“It’s not the easiest way for me!” 
Sue broke in hotly. “I’m not an 
old woman, Steve. Life holds more 
for me than living this way. And 
I tell you now I’m through! I’m 
going to call it a day before I do 
get too old!” 

“Just what do you mean?” His 
voice was coldly controlled, but a 
faint fear seeped into him. 

“I mean you can go your way 
and I'll go mine. Live apart. I’m 
not afraid. I can earn my living.” 
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The bald finality of her state- 
ment brought a shocked silence 
that fell upon the room like the 
pressure of a heavy hand. After a 
little he said slowly, “You can’t 
mean that, Sue. Let’s go on a while 
long—” 

“No, Steve. 
the rope.” 

“You don’t have to work. And 
what about Hugh?” 

Her mouth twisted and she lifted 
her locked hands in a poignant 
gesture. The anger ran from her 
eyes in a swift current, leaving 
them heavy and dull as two dark, 
stagnant pools. “It’s partly for 
Hugh I’m going through with it,” 
she said in a low voice. “I can’t 
bear to have him see us living as 
we do. We'll be happier apart, 
Steve. Let’s get it over quickly. It 
will be—easier.” 

But it had not been easy. The 


We're at the end of 


years of married life—even if worn 
thin—could not be cast aside with 
the indifference with which one 


discards a wornout garment. The 
tendrils of habit —long rooted — 
would cling. Only Time could 
loosen one by one the many strands 
woven into the warp and woof of 
the lives of a man and a woman 
who have loved, rejoiced, and suf- 
fered together. And now long re- 
membrance defied Time. 


The commencement exercises 
were being held under the elm trees 
fronting University Hall. When 
Stephen, delayed by car trouble, 
edged into the reservation provided 
by Hugh, the university band was 
playing Alma Mater. He sank into 
his seat, his eyes searching for the 
graduates. 

“Well, Stephen, Hugh had almost 
given up your coming.” 


He turned with a start. He had 
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not seen Sue for four years. Dur- 
ing the long forenoon drive he 
found himself wondering if she had 
changed. His look touched her and 
his thought was that she had 
changed. Smaller than he remem- 
bered, a figure still slim and grace- 
ful. It was an elusive change that 
bothered him. Then he had it. 
The old crinkle wasn’t in her brown 
eyes as they met his. And there 
was a calm poise, a serenity about 
her, that he felt, rather than put 
into words. In the cloudy mass of 
dark hair under the tilted brim of 
the smart hat, he noted an occa- 
sional thread of silver. 

“Oh! Sorry! I didn’t see you. 
I was looking for — how are you, 
Sue?” he asked, with a bucolic awk- 
wardness. “How is Hugh? It’s 
been a long time since—” 

“Hugh is fine,” she told him 
composedly. “A little thinner. He’s 
been working so hard for a cum 
laude, and—” 

Her words were lost in the gen- 
eral rising of those about them in 
deference to the coming of the col- 
lege dignitaries. The president of 
the university, a gracious figure in 
academic robes, seated himself. 
The deans took their stations, the 
preliminaries of the commence- 
ment exercises unfolded. And 
then at last the graduates began to 
pass in a long, robed line, to receive 
their parchments. Stephen leaned 
forward with a quick thrill when 
the law graduates came, searching 
for Hugh. 

“The sixth in line,” he heard 
Sue’s low voice say. Then he saw 
him—his son. Hugh’s face was 
slightly raised, a little pale under 
his mortar board. Stephen felt his 
heart swell as he looked. 

Commencement. The beginning 
of his boy’s man-life. All at once 
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he seemed to have lost that boy. 
He was grown up now, with a man’s 
problems to meet and solve. Even 
in this prideful moment, there ran 
a sadness, as if he would have kept 
Hugh protected and sheltered as he 
had been guarded when toddling in 
rompers. 

Hugh! His son—and Sue’s. 
Nothing could alter that. Not any 
law or statute passed by man. The 
words of the man in blue overalls 
came like a shout in his brain: 
“What with the war ’n’ all, I don’t 
know what the world’s comin’ to.” 
The war! Soon Hugh would be 
caught in its destructive forces .. . 
his promising young life perhaps 
snuffed out like a brief candle in 
a high wind, along with the thou- 
sands of other young lives! Ste- 
phen closed his eyes against the 
vision, a harsh pain constricting his 
throat. 

When he opened his eyes he saw 
His 


Sue regarding him oddly. 
glance slid from hers, slanted to 
the president emeritus of the uni- 
versity now speaking to the gradu- 


ates. A sentence held Stephen. 
“Make your lives like the beauty of 
a temple .. . built upon faith, upon 
love, upon tolerance and integrity 

- upon whose solid walls old 
friendships and family ties would 
cling and climb like ivy.” 

The exercises came to a conclu- 
sion. Stephen’s arm was about 
his son’s shoulders. 

“Congratulations, Son 

“Thanks, Dad,” Hugh said a lit- 
tle breathlessly. “Thought for a 
while you didn’t make it, and was 
I—” He stooped to receive his 
mother’s kiss. 

“Miss your graduation? Not for 
all the king’s horses.” 

“Well, let’s get out of here where 
we can talk,” Hugh said. “It’s 
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great to see you, Dad. And I want 
to tell you about an offer I’ve—” 
He piloted them through the disor- 
dered array of chairs. 

“How about dinner tonight?” his 
father suggested. “Celebrate the 
new adornment to the bar, and 

.” Stephen’s words trailed off 
in an awkward mumble. 

Sue hesitated, then something in 
Hugh’s face, an expression in his 
eyes when he turned to her, caused 
her to say, “If you like. I’m going 
into town now. Business woman 
you know. No,” sensing the un- 
spoken question, “I'll take the in- 
terurban. You two have a lot to 
say to each other. Shall we have 
dinner at the Rosemont—at seven?” 

They saw her aboard the car, 
Stephen with the feeling that every- 
thing seemed so unreal, this cas- 
ual conversation screening so much 
disturbed emotion within. Sue’s 
last glimpse saw them walking 
away together, Stephen’s arm 
linked through that of his son — 
their son.” 

Arrived in the hotel lobby just 
before seven, Stephen’s questing 
glance located Sue sitting in a 
lounge chair in the shadowy cool- 
ness of an electric fan. She was 
dressed in something sheer and 
pink, and it reminded him of the 
pink-flowered dress she had worn 
the night he first met her. He 
crossed to her at once. 

“You are looking extremely 
well.” It was a banal remark 
Stephen knew, but there was, he 
felt, a sort of safety in the trivial. 

“Thank you, Stephen. Do sit 
down.” Her voice was casually as- 
sured. “Where is Hugh?” 

“He met some of his crowd out- 
side. Be here any minute.” He 
sat down in a neighboring chair, 
feeling as if he were a stranger, as 
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if he had never really known this 
composed, gracious woman who sat 
opposite. 

Hugh, coming in like a breeze, 
interrupted his train of thought. 
“When do we eat?” he demanded. 
“I’ve heard about young lawyers 
starving, but—” 

“Come and get it,” his father 
said, rising. “You can starve later 
—waiting for a client.” 

When the soup was served, 
Hugh’s brown eyes slanted at each 
in turn. “Like old times,” he said. 
Both father and mother caught the 
nostalgic cadence behind the words. 
And it was Hugh who kept a ban- 
ter of small talk shuttling from one 
to the other through the dinner 
courses. Just before dessert he 


announced, “Sorry to tear myself 
away, but you know how it is. Last 
big night, and—” 

“And some girl waiting I sup- 


pose.” 
“Your usual legal acumen, Dad. 


You'll see that mother gets 
home?” 

“Why, yes. Of course.” How 
strange it seemed to be asked to 
take Sue home. “Come and have 
breakfast with me tomorrow,” he 
told Hugh to cover his thoughts. 

“Right! Make it late as you can. 
Nine o’clock okay? ’Night, mother.” 
He swung away, a replica of his 
father save that Hugh had his 
mother’s brown eyes. 

“I must be getting along, too,” 
Sue remarked after a casual experi- 
ment with the chilled melon. “You 
don’t have to take me, Stephen. I 
can go out in a taxi.” 

“Of course I'll take you. And 
this thing of your running a real 
estate office is absurd. The house 
and your allowance—” 

“It keeps me busy, Stephen. I 
needed something like that . 
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takes me out of myself. I’m really 
making enough now to go on my 
own.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, almost 
roughly. “The allowance will con- 
tinue.” 

_ The ride to the old house in 
Chestnut Street was made in a si- 
lence that both sought to break occa- 
sionally with a deceptive lightness. 

“The place looks the same,” he 
commented, standing at the door, 
fumbling with his hat. “Sue—may 
I—come in for a little?” 

She hesitated, putting her key in 
the lock. “If you like, but—” 

“I would like. Very much.” 

He followed her into the living 
room and looked about at the old, 
familiar things. The same easy 
chairs, the same pictures on the 
walls. He might have left but yes- 
terday. The scent of June roses 
drifted into the room through an 
open window. Moonlight and roses 
. . » bring memories. Make your 
life like a temple . . . like the beauty 
of a temple, upon whose solid walls. 
. .. All of his vague impulses fo- 
cused in a surge of decision. 

“Sue,” he said, “Sue, I must say 
something to you.” 

She stirred restlessly, then met 
his look steadily. “Please. Let’s 
not spoil commencement. Words 
can be—cruel.” 

“I know. But kind, too.” He 
had a quick fear that she would not 
listen to him. And it was so im- 
portant that she did listen, more 
important just now than even 
Hugh’s graduation. He groped for 
words to make her listen, but with 
the ingrained reticence of the 
Anglo-Saxon at expressing personal 
emotion, words did not come easily. 
“That’s it,” he said at last. “Com- 
mencement. Sue, I spent last night 
in Westgate.” 
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Words came then, and with them 
all of those things he felt and re- 
membered while he sat in the court- 
house square and walked along 
Fifth Street. It was not easy to dim 
the aura of his self-esteem, but all 
of those remembrances were there, 
and he brought them to her. 

“Well, it was purgatory,” he said 
in conclusion. “I had to tell you. I 
don’t know what went wrong with 
us, but I found out what a fool a 
man can be, Sue. I found out that 
I hadn’t changed in the way I’ve al- 
ways thought of you, loved you. 
And I’ve always had the thought 
that one day Hugh would come into 
the office with me. Ware and Ware. 
Some day it might be Ware, Ware 
and Ware. Maybe all of these 
things don’t make any difference. 
Maybe you’d rather forget them, 
that you hadn’t seen me, or listened 
to me. You’ll have to decide that, 


Sue, but if I can—lI’d like to come 


home.” 

He sat waiting in the quiet that 
closed down upon the room. Sue 
walked slowly to the open window 
and stood looking out at the shad- 
owy shrubbery and the ranks of 
trees which the moon was assailing 
with a shower of silver spears. She 
stood there for so long and so silent- 
ly that Stephen felt he had failed 
even before she turned. 

“Something seemed to die that 
night you — we — decided to end 
things,” she told him. “I loved you, 
Stephen, and — with all its endur- 
ance—love is a fragile thing.” 

“IT know,” he said heavily, feeling 
the inference in her words. “Well, 
that’s that. But I had to tell you, 
Sue. I thought perhaps—” 

“We have attained a sort of truce 
with life. Let’s not disturb it.” 

He rose from his chair, swept the 
old room with a long look. “I sup- 
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pose it’s good-by, then. We may as 
well say it now as later.” 

“Good-by, Stephen.” A disturbed 
emotion ran in her eyes as she 
walked with him to the door. “It’s 
better this way—truly. But I’m 
sorry, terribly sorry it had to be 
this way.” She touched his arm 
lightly, and he passed through the 
doorway, his heavy shoulders sag- 
ging. The lock closed softly with a 
little click. 

Sue, left alone, stood with bent 
head, her hand still upon the door- 
knob. All of those things he had 
remembered and told her, and 
things he had not told, were laid 
away in her memory like precious, 
lacy things put away in lavender in 
a locked drawer, to be taken out one 
by one on long, lonely evenings, and 
sighed over and cried over, and then 
put back again. 

Ware and Ware. Her chaotic 
thoughts arrowed to Hugh. She 
saw again the look in his eyes when 
his father had suggested the cele- 
bration dinner . . . perceived the 
motive behind his little deception of 
that last big night and a girl wait- 
ing. He wanted them together. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” she whispered. 
What if he were taken away from 
her? Who could tell what would 
happen to him in these terrible 
days. He might be called upon to- 
morrow! Then there would be 
nothing left to her—nothing. She 
would be alone. Stephen would be 
alone. A household divided ... no 
strength or unity that comes from 
family ties. 

She opened the door a crack and 
peered out, saw Stephen standing 
perfectly still in the moonlight, 
staring down into his hat which he 
had forgotten to put on. She had 
never seen him look quite like that. 
He had always been so confident, 
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with a bubbling effervescence of 
life, and now he stood there alone, 
looking some way old and defeated. 
Love has its fragility, but it also has 
a compensating endurance, and in 
women, the maternal instinct to 
comfort. She could not bear to see 
him look like that. So much to re- 
member, so little to forget. Sue 
threw the door open wide. 
“Steve!” she called clearly. 
all right. Come back home.” 
For a little his feet refused to 
move, and he stared silently at her 
figure silhouetted in the doorway. 


“It’s 
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Suddenly he felt tranquil, as if his 
shoulders were free of a burden. 
Life would move on again. What- 
ever the future held of war or 
peace, of life or death, laughter or 
tears, he and Sue could face to- 
gether what was coming. He took 
a step forward. 

“Sue,” he said slowly, “you are 
sure, Sue?” 

“Sure, Stephen.” There was a 
hint of the old eager freshness in 
her voice as she said, “Shall we tell 
Hugh — together — at breakfast to- 
morrow?” 


BITTERSWEET 


By Mary V. Donovan 


| Spee a branch of bittersweet today 
And thrust it in my hair, in praise of you. 
The world this morning was a web of gray, 
The lake was ice, the sky a ghost-gray blue; 
I ran the way we loved to do 
Beside dead trees, across the brook—now still, 
Beyond the summer brush that we broke through— 
And then, I reached the summit of our hill; 
And laughed—and gave to magic—heart and will. 
I stood with you; I touched your golden face, 


Your hands. 


I raised my eyes and drank my fill 


Of your wild beauty and your exquisite young grace. 


* *” * 


* * 


And then I came back here with tired feet 
And sat alone, and cursed this bittersweet. 





PORTUGAL AS SHE IS 


By IRENE HERNAMAN 


ITHOUT doubt, Portugal is 

England’s strongest ally in Eu- 
rope. The links which bind togeth- 
er the two countries, date back 
to the fourteenth century when 
John I., King of Portugal, married 
Philippa of Lancaster, John of 
Gaunt’s daughter. The King was 
the first foreigner to receive the Or- 
der of the Garter; it may be seen 
carved on numerous medieval mon- 
uments. Philippa reformed the 
court, and even insisted upon her 
ladies reciting the Divine Office, 
which we nowadays would call 
rather a tall order. Centuries later, 
Wellington and his troops aided the 
Portuguese to stem the French ad- 
vance, and finally to drive them 
back over the frontier. 

Portugal is a seafaring nation 
with a fine record of exploration 
and colonizing in which, it is to be 
noted, the missionary had a large 
share, for it was he who first pre- 
pared the ground and planted the 
Cross, while the colonizer followed 
later. 

In 1910, two years after the as- 
sassination of the father and broth- 
er of the young King Manuel, he 
and his mother fled to England 
where he set himself to study the 
reforms his country needed, a work 
which was fragically cut short by 
his death. Portugal was given over 
to anti-clerical and liberal influ- 
ences, one government succeeding 
another in each of those sixteen 
years of chaos: the religious orders 
were driven out, the gaunt monas- 
teries diverted to secular use, only 


a few priests remained in hiding: 
catechism was forbidden in the 
schools, and the boys and girls of 
those years grew up to maturity 
with only a vague surface grip on 
their religion. 

In 1926 Dr. Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, professor of law and eco- 
nomics at the University of Coimbra 
was summoned to Lisbon to form a 
stable government; but his stay was 
short-lived, as he was not allowed a 
free hand to put forward the urgent 
reforms required, so back to Coim- 
bra he went, hoping to be left in 
peace; but deputies waited on him 
imploring him to return. Finally he 
yielded on the understanding that 
no hindrance should be permitted to 
impede his work. It took him only 
a few months to balance the budget, 
stop borrowing — the age-long pal- 
liative of Portuguese kings and rul- 
ers—and enforce rigid economy in 
all governmental departments: there 
has been a surplus every year from 
that date. In 1940 the sum was 
about $104,000. ~ 

These reforms were not inaugu- 
rated without opposition: officials 
resented having to arrive punctual- 
ly at their desks, landowners ob- 
jected to the heavy taxation for so- 
cial services: the conscientious em- 
ployer like the lady bountiful of 
Victorian days, was in the habit of 
dispensing goods in kind: warm 
clothing, blankets, firing at Christ- 
mas, but neither he nor any of his 
fellows thought of the necessity of 
giving a living wage. The wage 
minimum now is six escudos in the 
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north, and seven in the south where 
living is more expensive, which 
works out to about thirty or thirty- 
five cents a day, a small sum but 
sufficient if a man has a bit of 
ground to grow his vegetables. 
Meat is a rarity among the peasant 
class: the very poor make their 
food of a kind of bean meal and 
bread with the addition of a glass 
of the local wine. The lot of the 
town-dweller is always harder: in 
Lisbon once the vast squares and 
avenues have been left behind, you 
find yourself in a rabbit warren of 
mean streets climbing one or an- 
other of the seven hills, on which 
the city, like Rome, is built: the 
lofty houses are all divided up into 
working-class flats. Poverty is very 
real in Portugal: the English agent 
of an estate, who was longing to re- 
turn to England and join up, said 
to me: “I have seventy people de- 


pendent upon me, if I go they will 


literally starve.” All too many 
landowners with palatial houses and 
smart cars, pay merely the mini- 
mum wage with no extra perqui- 
sites. Poor relief is worked locally 
through the commune, every house- 
holder pays a quota based upon the 
price of the property if an owner, 
or the rental if a tenant, but the 
fund appears to be difficult to ac- 
quire, beggars are still numerous 
although less than in years past, 
and no charitable fund is apparent- 
ly forthcoming for genuine cases in 
country districts. 

The Corporate State, which Sala- 
zar and his contemporaries have 
organized, or it should be said is or- 
ganizing, for only about half of the 
trade groups have been established, 
regards the family and the person- 
ality of the worker as its two main 
supports. In his book Une Revolu- 
tion dans la Paix (p. 158), he de- 
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clares: “The prosperity of the fam- 
ily is based upon two vital necessi- 
ties: private property and the pos- 
session of goods that can be handed 
on to another.” In the north small 
farms run by the owner and his 


family, are the rule: outside labor 


is only employed at special times, 
harvest, or in the Douro neighbor- 
hood, at the vintage. 

Portugal is three-fourths agricul- 
tural; there are only three large 
towns, Lisbon a long way ahead of 
Oporto and Setubal, the other two, 
having one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation. Her few industries — she 
would be the despair of a modern 
industrialist, such as the large fish 
and fruit canning factories—attract 
the young people of the adjacent 
centers; here also the Corporate 
State has something to say: “We 
cannot permit the worker to be re- 
garded as a hand: he is a child of 
God and a human being with his 
own personal dignity which de- 
serves the respect of his fellow 
man” !— and the speaker remarks 
upon the insecurity of the wage- 
earner’s position which ill-health or 
an accident may affect and put a 
stop to his weekly earnings, and 
adds the determination to place the 
whole working population upon a 
secure foundation with their own 
representatives in the syndicate and 
Corporative Chamber. 

The Corporative Chamber will in 
time include representatives of all 
the individual corporations, twenty- 
four in all: barbers, shoemakers, 
millers, the textile trade, the fish 
and fruit canning industries to 
name only a few of these categories, 
a work which takes time to organ- 
ize efficiently. The House of As- 
sembly is formed from the profes- 
sional classes, while the Corporative 

1 Uma Serie de Conferencias, p, 44. 
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Chamber constitutes a bond be- 
tween the trade and the agricultur- 
al and professional world. 

The large seafaring community 
requires special treatzment, and has 
only lately been included. Any 
morning in Lisbon near the huge 
fish-market, may be seen the tall 
well-built fishwives from Aviero 
and Ovar, with their flat baskets of 
gleaming fish on their heads, call- 
ing their wares in a long drawn-out 
sing-song. 

Anyone walking through the vil- 
lages will notice a large building 
bearing the words: ‘‘People’s 
House.” This is a form of club 
which unites all the inhabitants to- 
gether: the monthly subscription is 
based on the assets of each family, 
starting at 5 escudos from the more 
affluent, down to 1 escudo from the 
poor man. A sick benefit and credit 
section is annexed to the People’s 


House whenever possible, and this 
usually involves a state subsidy, lo- 
cal subscriptions being inadequate 


to meet the demand. State help 
carries with it the obligation of a 
yearly audit by a government offi- 
cial, an irksome though necessary 
proviso, for the easy-going Portu- 
guese could quickly be involved in 
debt; like all Southerners he loves 
to make a splash and it is no light 
task to pin him down to essentials, 
and make him realize that a full 
working clinic with doctor and 
nurse in attendance requires funds 
which must be in hand before being 
launched; borrowing is strictly for- 
bidden. 

The heaviest problem that con- 
fronts the Church in Portugal is 
how to undo the pagan influences of 
the former years: two years ago re- 
ligious instruction was restored in 
all State schools, and the parish 
priest or his representative allowed 
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to come in to the class and give 
what is termed there moral teach- 
ing. So far good: but not sufficient 
if at home the father does not go to 
Mass, and the mother only rarely, 
and in some cases is forbidden by 
her husband to go to the Sacra- 
ments. Also the high fees charged 
for a church marriage — 100 es- 
cudos, $5.00 and a trifle over, is pro- 
hibitive for a man earning only 30 
cents a day: in the less pious dis- 
tricts the tendency is either to be 
wed at the registry or to dispense 
with both ceremonies, and the bur- 
ial fees are nearly as expensive. 
Lisbon with its teeming popula- 
tion is a serious difficulty for the 
clergy, all too few in number even 
now when some of the religious or- 
ders have returned. In 1934 the 
Patriarch in a pastoral letter given 
at Christmas, said there were only 
three hundred and seventy priests 
available in the archdiocese for up- 
wards of four hundred thousand 
persons if all of them approached 
the Sacraments. I shall never forget 
four or five years ago, in Holy Week 
passing one of the huge Lisbon 
churches. The long flight of steps 
that lead up to the main doors were 
lined with people sitting patiently 
waiting for them to open after the 
mid-day siesta. My companion told 
me they would then dash in for 
their Easter duties; and this was 
only one of Lisbon’s many churches. 
In the country the village church 
is often only opened once or twice 
a year, for the festival of the patron 
saint and a memorial Mass. There 
is not sufficient money in the place 
to provide the stipend for a resident 
priest, and a glance reveals the 
truth of this contention: there is 
only the main street and one or two 
leading from it, a few poor little 
shops, a couple of wineshops with 
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their rows of bottles look the most 
prosperous, and a tiny farm with 
scraggy hens on the outskirts. 

To meet these serious difficulties 
the Patriarch has appointed an aux- 
iliary bishop to evangelize the out- 
lying little towns and villages of the 
archdiocese. Before the arrival of 
the bishop a couple of zealous lay- 
men visit the villages adjacent to 
the town selected for the Mission; 
if there is already a parish priest 
he will be able to give valuable 
assistance in looking up recalci- 
trants, if not then they will have to 
find out the marriages to be put 
right, babies requiring baptism, peo- 
ple of all ages who have not been 
confirmed. One of the towns re- 
cently selected was the ancient 
walled town of Obidos, formerly a 
Moorish citadel. The narrow twist- 
ed streets were hung with beauti- 
fully embroidered shawls and hang- 
ings, many of them heirlooms; but 
nowhere here would there be room 
for the vast concourse assembling 
for Mass, so on through the town 
and outside beyond the castle walls 
where a large field was chosen, and 
here stood the altar with its body- 
guard of the Catholic Youth Asso- 
ciation, while the congregation 
ranged all over the grass standing 
or kneeling — these Missions only 
take place in the summer for obvi- 
ous reasons. It was impossible for 
anyone except those few near the 
altar to follow the High Mass: so 
another bishop with a stentorian 
voice announced the different parts 
of the Mass: “Now is the Confes- 
sion: ask God’s pardon for your 
sins.” “Now the Gloria,” etc. At 
the Offertory young men came up 
with their offerings: two bearing a 
sheaf of corn, two others a goblet of 
wine, both from farms and vine- 
yards in the neighborhood. Then 
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the bishop said: “See it is your 
wheat, and your wine that is being 
offered, it is your sacrifice,” and in 
point of fact although the wafer 
could not have been made from the 
wheat in that sheaf, it was made 
from wheat offered at the last Mis- 
sion. So impressive was the cere- 
mony that several young men loung- 
ing on the outskirts with no 
intention of taking any part in the 
service, remained to pray, their crit- 
icisms stillborn on their lips. After 
Mass, Canfirmation was given, and 
later in the day a conference fol- 
lowed by Benediction. 

In Lisbon three flourishing Play 
Centers for children have been 
started; as with most efforts, the 
initial plans met with many ob- 
stacles which have gradually been 
eliminated. One is in a bungalow in 
a garden, founded with no capital, 
only prayer and firm resolution: a 
second is in a derelict park beyond 
the Bull Ring. The third and larg- 
est has over 200 pupils; they are 
taken at three years and remain un- 
til they are ten: the older girls have 
religious instruction, reading and 
writing and special handicraft tui- 
tion, but in the smaller Centers the 
children attend the State school and 
return to the play Center when 
free. A doctor comes twice a week, 
and every child is examined month- 
ly and has his or her chart giving 
the full medical history. The moth- 
ers of the children have to give a 
couple of days each month to do the 
laundry. There are no charges. 
There are 500 children in these 
three Centers and a waiting list of 
400. 

No survey of religion in Portugal 
would be complete without men- 
tioning the Portuguese Lourdes, 
Our Lady of Fatima, founded amid 
intense opposition from the local 
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authorities during the anti-clerical 
regime.?, No one must imagine an 
orderly, charmingly-situated place 
like Lourdes, with a large church 
and numerous hotels: Fatima lies 
on an arid tableland and has only 
comparatively lately had a good 
driving approach: when I visited it 
four years ago, there were only a 
few places where pilgrims could 
stay, with a capacity of a hundred 
at most, while the number of peo- 
ple who come in May runs up to 
3,000. Those who have cars sleep 
in them: the others lie down on the 
grass under the stunted oak trees: 
a large number of peasants come 
on foot, walking fasting of course, 
through the early morning hours, 
bringing their mid-day meal with 
them which they will eat after Mass, 
out in the open ground. The church 
can only accommodate a small num- 
ber: Mass takes place in the open 
air, the priest giving Holy Commun- 
ion up and down the ranks of the 
people who are too numerous to 
come up to the altar-rail. But the 
point is that here we have the great 
spiritual powerhouse working for 
the conversion of this country: all 
classes and conditions are repre- 
sented, and not even at Lourdes 
have I seen such simple and intense 
restrained fervor. 

Going northwards, and leaving 
behind the tourist centers and large 
towns, religious practice becomes 
more marked: families cling to old 


2 See “Fatima: the Lourdes of Portugal” in 
Tue Carnouic Wort, May, 1937. 
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traditions and shun outside influ- 
ences whether they be due to Com- 
munism or the modern spirit of in- 
differentism. The highly important 
six years training now enforced in 
all seminaries is a real difficulty to 
a straitened household needing the 
financial support of its son. Yet 
no country more than Portugal re- 
quires a well-educated priesthood 
especially now when Lisbon is the 
most important neutral port in Eu- 
rope. 

Although the many English Prot- 
estants living in the country—Eng- 
lish companies direct several of the 
public services — form an adverse 
influence against the Church, yet as 
far as can be judged, the majority 
give every facility to their em- 
ployees to practice their religion, 
and the few English Catholics, by 
example and word, do all they can 
to overcome the prevalent lethargy. 
To them is due the long-desired 
foundation of the Apostleship of the 
Sea at Lisbon. This raciaql lethargy 
is a big obstacle to reform: the peo- 
ple are ready enough to make a 
great effort, as witness the big gala 
days held three or four years ago 
amid great enthusiasm; but once 
the impetus is relaxed, back they 
go to follow the path of least resist- 
ance. 

Portugal is in a very difficult po- 
sition, and needs the prayers of all 
Catholics: her evil day may come 
as it came to France, and the Faith 
so slowly regaining ground, be put 
to the supreme test. 
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By JoHN VINCENT CONNORTON 


HAT democracy is more talked 

about than practiced is a truism 
which has particular force today. 
Never before has a word been so 
much overworked, been so misused, 
or been so popularized. Commu- 
nism is accepted as a necessary evil 
because it claims to be a force 
working for democracy. Birth con- 
trollists urge us to defend democ- 
racy by producing less democrats to 
worry about. Every country op- 


posed to the Axis powers is now 
dubbed a democracy no matter how 
dictatorial its government may be. 

But democracy to us, whatever it 
may signify elsewhere, means that 


the government is responsive to the 
wishes of the people, that our spir- 
itual and material rights are not 
molested by the State, and that we 
have an opportunity to earn our liv- 
ing without economic slavery. This 
is certainly not a precise definition 
for men have been arguing about 
the meaning of democracy ever 
since the Greeks had a word for it. 
It is at least a working definition. 
We did not always have these 
privileges in America; our forefa- 
thers had to fight a Revolutionary 
War to establish the foundations of 
democracy. Ever since that time 
we have been struggling to extend 
those rights to more of the people 
and to preserve it for all of the peo- 
ple. Democracy, like the state of 
grace, was a hard thing to keep, but 
the struggle to win it was always 
continued. Today democracy is an 
important American heritage; all 
the enslaved world looks to Amer- 
ica as the land of liberty. Though 


at times the spirit of democracy has 
been violated here, it can be truly 
said to have had more practical ap- 
plication here than elsewhere. The 
best test of this is to ask ourselves 
in which country of the world we 
would prefer to live at this moment. 
Millions ‘in Europe would give any- 
thing to be here. There is no 
American who thinks there is more 
liberty of conscience or action else- 
where. 

All Americans are truly proud of 
their government, but American 
Catholics are too often inclined to 
let others take the praise for the 
ideas contained therein. They have 
heard the Communists claim that 
the doctrines of Karl Marx are the 
real foundation of modern democ- 
racies; they have listened to the 
nineteenth century Liberals ascribe 
the origin of American liberty to 
the French Revolution; they have 
read the official historical legend 
taught in most of our schools that 
it was Puritan and Protestant New 
England to which we must look for 
the ideas that mark our country 
apart from others; they have been 
misled by another group of his- 
torians which has spread the illu- 
sion that the Protestant Reformers 
of the sixteenth century were the 
first democrats; they have been be- 
wildered by still others who look to 
the individualistic philosophy of the 
fifteenth century as the source of 
American democracy. It is no won- 
der, then, that in the face of so 
many witnesses who are hostile to 
the Catholic Church Catholics are 
inclined to feel abashed. 
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But the roots of our democracy 
spring not from the doctrines of 
Karl Marx as the Communists 
claim, for, aside from chronological 
proofs, Marxism breeds class strug- 
gle and eventual domination of all 
by the proletariat. That is not de- 
mocracy for the rights of minorities 
are not protected. It needs to be 
emphasized here that America was 
established to protect not the ma- 
jority, but the minority. Nor does 
our democracy come from the 
French Revolution as the nine- 
teenth century and our modern Lib- 
erals would have it, since that was 
simply the rule of the mob. It end- 


ed up in the dictatorship of Napo- 
leon just as all mob rule eventually 
leads to dictatorship. Our democ- 
racy stems not from the Protestant 
Reformation as so many historians 
claim, for Luther “chained his re- 
ligion to the triumphal chariot of 


the German princes” in return for 
their support, and thus, made his 
Church a mere department of the 
State. Calvin fused his Church to 
the State and made it one of the 
most oppressive religious dictator- 
ships ever known, and Henry VIII., 
the most despotic of Kings, became 
the head of his own Church in Eng- 
land. Neither did democracy rise 
from the Renaissance of the fif- 
teenth century where certain indi- 
viduals ran wild, and the rest of 
mankind became subordinated to 
the interests of the tyrant, the 
money maker, and the hidden des- 
pot. The simple truth is that de- 
mocracy came really from the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Age of Faith, where 
Catholic philosophy was predomi- 
nant, and where Catholic church- 
men and laymen fought for the 
principles of political and economic 
democracy. There is no need here 
to consider the Middle Ages as the 
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perfect society to which all would 
like to return. Like every other 
period of man’s history there were 
tremendous struggles, marvelous 
virtues and terrible vices,—much to 
admire and much to condemn. It 
was a wonderfully vital age, and 
from the conflicts of that period 
emerged principles that govern our 
modern lives. 

It will be remembered that in the 
early Middle Ages civilization was 
in grave danger of extinction. The 
Roman Empire had suffered a grad- 
ual, internal collapse and by the 
fifth century the barbarian tribes 
from the North had destroyed much 
of the old culture. Only the Catho- 
lic Church was left to save learning. 
It did so through the martyrdom of 
its missionaries after a long and 
hard struggle. By the twelfth cen- 
tury Europe as we know it began to 
rise from its difficult days of dark- 
ness, and medieval culture emerged 
as a blending of Greek learning, 
Roman law, German liberty, and 
Christian light. Christianity not 
only had to preserve the old lore of 
the ancients, it had to introduce 
new laws of morality into the world. 
The cultured pagan society of Rome 
as well as the crude pagan society 
of the Germans had to be taught 
the principles of Christian culture. 

What were these principles? 
Christ taught the fundamental doc- 
trine of democracy—the equality of 
man in that every man was a crea- 
ture of God. He did not say that 
all men were equal in position, 
power, prestige, wealth, health and 
education, but he did say that all 
men were created with bodies and 
souls with certain rights and du- 
ties attached. Since we have rights 
which no one may take away, we 
have the duty to respect the rights 
of others. Here is the Catholic an- 
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swer to Nazism and Communism, 
or any other form of totalitarian- 
ism. No Catholic can accept the 
thesis that his rights come from the 
State, that he is a creature of the 
State. He is in conscience bound to 
resist any such doctrine. Secondly, 
man has the right to do anything 
which will not injure others or 
which is not contrary to the law of 
God. This is Christian liberty; it is 
not pagan license which means the 
right to do anything even though it 
hurts others and God. Most impor- 
tant to Christ was the love of neigh- 
bor, or fraternity. “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” summed it up pretty 
well. Or as it was said: “If you do 
not love your neighbor whom you 
do see, how can you love God Whom 
you do not see.” Christ omitted no 
one from His love just because of 
the color of his hair or the tinge of 
his skin. Thus, the three principles 
of equality, liberty and fraternity 
stemmed from our Christian phi- 
losophy of life, and were handed 
down through the centuries by the 
Church. 

But theories mean nothing if they 
are not carried out. What was the 
practice of the Middle Ages? Un- 
doubtedly, there were tyranny, op- 
pression, class distinctions, and 
cruelty in the period just as there 
are today. But we are looking for 
the seeds of our modern democracy, 
and they are not too hard to find 
despite all the weeds in the fruitful 
medieval soil. For instance, glanc- 
ing at the very practical sphere of 
politics in the Middle Ages, we no- 
tice the limitations set up against 
the rulers by the people. Kings 
were common in medieval times 
but their power was strictly limited. 
If a king acted contrary to the nat- 
ural law he was considered a 
tyrant. John of Salisbury attack- 


ing tyranny in the twelfth century 
would have permitted assassination 
to remove the evil, but Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest doctor of 
them ali, had a different remedy for 
despots. He pointed out that per- 
mitting assassins to get rid of kings 
would mean letting bad men de- 
stroy good kings rather than the re- 
verse. To avoid despotism he sug- 
gested selecting rulers of excellent 
character, but if then the people 
were oppressed the tyrant could be 
removed by public authority. This 
was his concept of government— 
the creation of the people. The 
more one studies St. Thomas’s idea 
of the perfect government the more 
one sees that our government is 
very much like it. St. Thomas sug- 
gested a government, partly a mon- 
archy in that it had one head, part- 
ly an aristocracy, in that it had a 
group of men selected for their abil- 
ity to assist the head, and partly a 
democracy in that all voted to elect 
these representatives who came 
from the people. Our own Ameri- 
can government provides for an 
executive with tremendous powers, 
a Congress of assistants, and a peo- 
ple who elect their officials by and 
from themselves. 

Representative government is an 
outgrowth of the Middle Ages. The 
thirteenth century is noteworthy in 
that it marks the beginning of Par- 
liament in England, the Cortes in 
Spain, the Diet in Germany, the 
States General in France. Our Con- 
gress stems directly from the tradi- 
tion of the English Parliament, and 
Parliament, through the creation of 
the King, eventually became an in- 
strument to limit the power of the 
monarch. The slogan of our Ameri- 
can Revolution, “No taxation with- 
out representation,” got its force 
not because it was the rallying cry 
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of a few patriots. It was a prin- 
ciple of English constitutional law 
that went back centuries to the Mid- 
dle Ages. Every colonist of English 
descent knew this to be a part of 
his political tradition. The prin- 
ciple was older than the religion of 
most of them; it came from an age 
whose faith they despised. 

The medieval world believed in 
popular sovereignty. There were 
monarchs in the Middle Ages who 
claimed the Divine Right of Kings, 
but this was opposed to the general 
thought of the times. They be- 
lieved that the God-given authority 
to rule the community came from 
the people to the ruler. The Divine 
Right theory did not hold sway un- 
til the Renaissance and the Protes- 
tant Revolution had placed com- 
plete power over the people in the 
hands of the princes. To sum up, 
we notice that the Middle Ages con- 
tributed to the political traditions of 
our times the notions that the ex- 
ecutive must act within the law, 
that men have the right to represen- 
tation in government, that author- 
ity to rule comes from God to the 
people and not to any individual, 
that customs of the people have 
more importance than edicts of the 
king, and, lastly, that every man has 
inalienable rights which no state or 
king can take away. It is evident 
that these are the same principles 
which actuate our own American 
government. The story of how 
they came from the Middle Ages to 
our own government can be quickly 
told. 

The break-up of the medieval pe- 
riod can be best explained by ex- 
pressing the philosophy of the fif- 
teenth century in a phrase—the pri- 
macy of the individual. The pagan 
Renaissance which erupted after the 
Christian Renaissance had been at 


work for centuries brought back to 
Europe not only the materialism 
and naturalism of classical litera- 
ture, but also the tyranny and to- 
talitarianism of the pagan political 
thinker. No longer was Christian 
ethics to interfere with the needs of 
the State. Pragmatism reigned su- 
preme, and Machiavelli noted the 
characteristics of a successful des- 
pot so clearly that modern diplo- 
mats have made “Old Nick” their 
patron saint. Out of the pagan 
Renaissance came the notion that 
liberty meant license. It is not an 
accident that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the rule of despots spread all 
over Europe, and that capitalists 
broke away from the medieval re- 
strictions which protected the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The rebellion in the political 
sphere against legitimate authority 
ended in submission to illegitimate 
tyranny. This same spirit of indi- 
vidualism running rampant invaded 
the religious sphere in the sixteenth 
century. The private judgment of 
Protestantism emerged to split the 
fabric of Christendom. Strangely 
enough, Luther and Calvin, who 
both insisted on the right of judg- 
ment until they came into power, 
demanded the persecution of any- 
one who disagreed with them. 
Luther preached to the peasants the 
duty of passive obedience to the 
German princes because they were 
helping to spread his religion. The 
ultimate return of the peasants in 
Bavaria to the Catholic Church can 
be traced in great degree to their 
disillusionment over Luther’s 
preaching of the divine right of the 
princes. In England, the despotic 
Tudors found their interests were 
served better by breaking away 
from the Church, and, thus, strove 
to dominate their own ecclesiastical 
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structure. With the death of Eliza- 
beth, one of the most ruthless of a 
cruel age, the Stuarts began a new 
dynasty, a new century—the seven- 
teenth, and a new struggle with 
Parliament. “The King rules by 
Divine Right,” said the Stuarts and 
their supporters; “Parliament is su- 
perior!” cried the opposition. Two 
great political parties were created 
in this conflict—the Tories for, the 
Whigs against the King. Argu- 
ments and armies, books and blows 
were used to sway the power to one 
side and then the other. The 
Whigs began to use arguments 
which came from a strange source 
for these steadfast Protestants. 
They turned to the writings of two 
great Jesuit theologians, Suarez and 
Bellarmine, who over on the conti- 
nent had waged a brilliant battle 
against the divine right theory. 
Suarez and Bellarmine appealed di- 
rectly to the old traditions of Eu- 
rope which they showed came from 
the medieval period. They quoted 
Thomas Aquinas on popular sov- 
ereignty, on the right of the people 
to depose kings acting illegally, on 
the importance of the customs of 
the people as opposed to the edicts 
of the king. 

There can be no denying that 
the arguments of the Whigs were 
taken directly from these Jesuits. 
Professor O’Rahilly has shown in 
great detail the attacks made by the 
Tories on the Whigs for using 
“papistical” arguments. The Whigs, 
then, were thoroughly in debt to 
Catholic scholars for their ideas of 
democracy. Thus, John Locke and 
Algernon Sidney, great Whig writ- 
ers, who influenced Thomas Jeffer- 
son so much were sharers of the 
same Catholic tradition. Jefferson, 
who wrote our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the preamble to the 
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Virginian Declaration of Rights, 
borrowed directly from John Locke 
and actually incorporated some of 
Locke’s phrases in his Declaration. 
Thus, it is no mere coincidence that 
the principles supported by Bellar- 
mine — sovereignty resides in the 
people; the political equality and 
freedom of all men; rights and du- 
ties of the governing and governed 
are derived from the divine and nat- 
ural law; the right of the people to 
elect their own magistrates; and the 
right of the people to change and 
determine the form of government 
—are all incorporated into Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence. 
Historically and traditionally then, 
American Catholics can be proud of 
their heritage of democracy. Catho- 
lic saints and scholars fought the 
good fight centuries ago for the 
principles which we today hold 
dear. 

It is only natural that Catholics 
feel at home in America. After all, 
whether it be the Irish monks, the 
Norsemen, or Christopher Colum- 
bus who discovered our continent, 
all of them were Catholics. Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were the first to explore 
many parts of this great country of 
ours. We are proud of the fact that 
Maryland, a Catholic colony, was 
the first place in America to open 
its arms to men of all creeds and to 
give to America the idea of tolera- 
tion which makes it unique today. 
In this time of national emergency 
it is interesting to know that the 
Father of our great Navy was the 
Catholic Commodore John Barry. 
In every war of our past history 
Catholics in the armed forces far 
exceeded the percentage they repre- 
sented in the general population. 
For instance, statistics for this year 
have Catholics representing only 
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sixteen per cent approximately of 
our national population, yet we rep- 
resent thirty per cent of the armed 
forces of the nation. Catholic 
schools are not nests of Nazism or 
Communism; they teach reverence 
for the flag, honor and devotion to 
our country. Our students are 
taught to respect legitimate author- 
ity, and in times of emergency to 
pray for the nation’s leaders. Catho- 
lics feel so strongly that religious 
principles are the only safeguard 
for our democracy that they insist 
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on maintaining schools at their own 
expense where these religious prin- 
ciples can be taught. Equality, lib- 
erty, and fraternity in the real 
Christian sense is the basis of 
Catholic education, and, in addi- 
tion, the foundation of democracy. 
The history of persecution shows 
that Catholics inspired by this phi- 
losophy never have submitted and 
never will submit to tyranny. As 
Americans we are proud to be 
Catholic, and as Catholics we are 
proud to be American. 


JOURNEY’S END 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


——— the hills the wind brought this to me: 
A strange unrest that whispered of the sea— 

Never the wind was stilled, never the sound 

Of ships at anchor where I tilled the ground. 


This strange unrest that had to do with ships 
Brought taste of salt and spindrift to my lips. 
The wind was not the same as on the hill— ° 
It made a plow an irksome thing, until 


I found a path that led my eager feet 

To wind-blown cliffs where land and water meet, 
Where blue of sky and ocean ever blend 

And trade winds whisper—“This is journey’s end!” 





KNOW THYSELF, AMERICA! 


By ELiLen TArRry 


S America blind? How else can 

be explained her reluctance to 
face the fact that she is weakened 
internally by a “color problem”? 
How else can be explained the dis- 
graceful plight of thirteen million 
Negroes — American Negroes— who 
are denied the liberties which the 
Constitution says should be the 
right of all Americans? What other 
explanation could there be for the 
peonage of the Mississippi Delta or 
the eight states which subtly deny 
six million Negroes the right to 
vote? 

If America is not blind, let her 
then bestir herself and gaze upon 
this her most vulnerable spot—Na- 
tional Unity. 

While America gazes, it would be 
well to remember those other coun- 
tries, once beset by internal strife 
and discontented minority groups, 
who became easy targets for inva- 
sion. Even now, there are forces 
at work among various peoples of 
this hemisphere who expect to use 
the bitterness resulting from the 
average North American’s dislike of 
a dark skin as a Trojan Horse in 
which to hide. 

The United States has embarked 
on a good-neighbor policy, but she 
hasn’t as many good neighbors as 
she thinks. Our Latin American 
friends have no illusions about cer- 
tain “attitudes” toward persons of 
color in the United States. After 
talking with students from Latin- 
American countries who have at- 
tended Southern universities, one 
cannot help feeling uneasy. 


“Yes,” these students say, “in 
the classroom, we are well treated 
by the faculty and student body— 
but socially, it is quite different!” 

A white student at a well known 
university in the South, was tell- 
ing a chergyman of his admiration 
for a South American girl in his 
class. 

“Not only is she good-looking,” 
he said, “but she has brains as 
well.” 

“Then why,” asked the clergy- 
man, who knew of this girl’s loneli- 
ness, “don’t you call on her and 
take her out?” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t do that,” the 
young Southerner declared. “She 
looks too much like our colored 
cook.” 

There have been many such cases 
and when these swarthy - skinned 
students went sailing home, they 
carried a secret grudge. Who 
knows what role that South Ameri- 
can girl who looked “too much like 
our colored cook” is playing in her 
country today? There is the oft re- 
peated story of the powerful South 
American official who has opposed 
sO many measures advocated by the 
United States. It was disclosed 
that his wife had been insulted dur- 
ing her student days in our coun- 
try and is determined to fight back 
through her husband. 

European nations have been more 
successful in their relations with 
Latin Americans. Particularly has 
this been true of the Germans. 
Where males from this country 
have mixed with Latin American fe- 
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males and sailed away leaving be- 
hind an illegitimate child or two, 
the Germans have married and es- 
tablished families— who remain, 
for the most part, sympathetic to 
the Fatherland. 

A white friend of mine, who is 
entirely lacking in color prejudice, 
once lived in Venezuela. In dealing 
with the natives, he never adopted 
the attitude of condescension that 
they had come to associate with 
North Americans. As he was quite 
blond, the natives insisted that he 
must have been German, or maybe 
English, but never, they said, a de- 
spised “Gringo.” And some of our 
neighbors to the South still feel that 
way about us—despite the Pan- 
American Conference and the pres- 
ent conflict in which we are all en- 
gaged. 

It is not difficult to see, if one 
wishes to, that the American white 
man’s disdain for a dark skin has 
been the result of his unpleasant re- 
lationship with the American Ne- 
gro. The Southerner, especially, 
has been dissatisfied with this rela- 
tionship. As a result, there has 
been sown a rich crop of hate on 
three-fourths the acreage of the 
southern part of the United States 
of America. 

For the sake of argument, let it 
be admitted that there is almost as 
much prejudice in New York City 
as there is in Atlanta, Georgia. Yet, 
in New York, prejudice hides its 
ugly head under various guises, 
whereas, in Atlanta, it is a known 
fact that the Negro is only a “part- 
time” citizen. Also, the New York 
courts recognize the Bill of Civil 
Rights; Southern courts recognize 
the unwritten law of White Su- 
premacy. 

There is the case of Odell Waller. 
At the age of twenty-three, Odell 
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learned much about Southern 
courts. Now twenty-three is a ro- 
mantic age. One so enjoys laugh- 
ing, and loving, and living then. 
But ’twas not to be thus with Odell 
Waller. He was a Negro—living in 
Virginia — and he never had the 
chance to laugh, and love, and live, 
when he was twenty-three. In- 
stead, he was sentenced to die in a 
Virginia electric chair, because he 
shot his landlord, Oscar Davis, 
white, who evicted the Waller fam- 
ily and threatened Odell. Davis 
died later. Not of the gun wound, 
but from a collapsed lung. And 
now Odell Waller faces death in an 
electric chair. 

But something is already dead in 
Odell Waller. Something died that 
day when he returned from work 
in Baltimore and found his family 
had been evicted and could not col- 
lect their share of the crop on which 
he, his old mother, and his wife had 
worked. Odell went to beg Oscar 
Davis for what represented food 
and shelter to the Waller family. 
Davis, said to be a hard man who 
always carried a gun, is credited 
with yelling: “You won’t get a 
damned thing!” and reaching in his 
gun pocket. 

Maybe Oscar Davis didn’t really 
intend to shoot.. Maybe he just 
thought he’d frighten the Negro. 
But Odell Waller, like millions of 
his black brethren, was tired of 
running away from his self-respect. 
So he beat Oscar Davis to the draw 
and shot. Old Annie Waller, 
crouching in a waiting truck, must 
have been surprised when she saw 
Davis fall. When the white man 
had reached in his gun pocket, she 
must have thought that gesture 
spelled the doom of her son. But 
it didn’t—not then. 

Odell Waller was jailed, tried, 
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and convicted. Not by a jury of 
his peers, though; they are not al- 
lowed to serve on juries. So an all 
white jury (in Virginia) declared 
Odell Waller guilty of killing Oscar 
Davis, who died of a collapsed lung. 
The young Negro was sentenced to 
die. But the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, the Workers’ 
Defense League of America, and the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People united 
their efforts and won a stay of ex- 
ecution. A writ of error was filed 
with the Virginia Court of Appeals, 
but the Supreme Court of Virginia 
upheld the decision of the lower 
court. The above mentioned organ- 
izations are now trying to carry the 
case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.’ 

Maybe his friends will be success- 
ful in saving this Negro’s life. If 


they fail, Odell Waller will die in 


the electric chair. But something 
happened to Odell that day when 
Oscar Davis reached in his gun 
pocket and yelled, “You won’t get a 
damned thing!”; something died in- 
side of him. He might not like the 
idea of dying in an electric chair, 
but already he has lost something 
precious. No longer does he believe 
that all men are created equal in 
America—no longer does he believe 
that a Negro has the right to defend 
himself in Virginia, U. S. A. That 
is what died inside Odell Waller 
that day. And they won’t have to 
burn that out in the electric chair. 

If Odell Waller dies—there are a 
million left to take his place; a mil- 
lion black men who are tired of 
being bullied, tired of running away 


1 Eprrortat Nore: The Supreme Court denied, 
on May 4th, a writ of certiorari to Odell 
Waller. John F. Finerty, attorney for the 
Workers’ Defense League, has now asked for a 
30-day stay of execution. 
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from their self-respect. You can 
see them all over the country—if 
you wish to. No doubt, there was 
one in your kitchen today. Per- 
haps. he handed you the morning 
paper, shined your shoes or washed 
the windows in your office. You 
frowned and said: “My! that’s a 
sullen looking Negro. But you were 
wrong. He was a discontented 
Negro. 

It could be that this Negro had 
read about the accident case in a 
Mississippi Delta town. A white 
man stepped in front of a car driven 
by a Negro woman. She had 
swerved to avoid his truck, when he 
jumped from the vehicle directly 
into the path of her car. There was 
a crash, They were both injured. 
The white man died. The Negro 
woman stood trial and was absolved 
of all criminal blame. But — this 
woman’s mother and father had 
slaved for years to leave her a few 
acres of Delta land. So the white 
man’s family sued her. For 
$50,000, I believe it was. And of 
this law-abiding daughter of one of 
the oldest and best loved Negro fam- 
ilies in the South, the prosecuting 
attorney said to the jury words that 
meant, “Are you going to allow 
these white children [survivors of 
the dead man] to be deprived of a 
decent living and proper education 
by this black murderess?” It could 
be, that the Negro you saw this 
morning had read about this case. 

That Negro men are tired of run- 
ning away from the scene of danger 
was made clear to me on one of my 
trips back to my Alabama home. 
Many times, since living in the 
North, have I flinched under the 
sting of accusations cast at my na- 
tive South. When flinching proved 
inadequate, I engaged in tongue 
duels. Perhaps some of the accusa- 
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tions are true, but the rich, red 
earth has a way of nurturing one’s 
roots —and Birmingham is noted 
for its red clay. So, when a New 
York newspaperman (colored) 
called at my Alabama address, I 
was most anxious that he see the 
beauty of my home town. 

“You must see Vulcan!” is one of 
the first things the native says to 
a stranger arriving in Birmingham. 

“What— who is Vulcan?” the 
puzzled stranger asks. 

The newcomer is usually relieved 
to learn that Vulcan is an iron man, 
fashioned by Moretti as an exhibit 
from Birmingham for the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904, which stands 
atop Red Mountain. Vulcan is an 
immense fellow and can be seen for 
miles around. By night, his huge 
torch glows softly against the sky, 
in contrast to the brilliant flashes 
from Birmingham’s belching fur- 
naces at the opposite end of town. 


And when my New York ac- 
quaintance came calling, I passed 
the word along and a dozen of my 
friends rallied to the cause, bring- 
ing with them a couple of automo- 


biles. Thus we started out for a 
tour of the city, with Vulcan as our 
first stop. As we approached the 
driveway to the park surrounding 
the statue, one of the young men 
said: “We won’t get out of the car. 
We'll just park for a few minutes 
and look around.” 

This had an ominous sound and 
the visitor wanted to know why we 
couldn’t get out. 

“Because,” said the young man, 
“Negroes aren’t welcome.” 

“But this is a city park,” I re- 
minded him, “and Negroes pay 
taxes.” 

Nobody answered me. 

We drove into the park and 
stopped the car. All around us 
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were young white people—laughing 
and talking as young people are apt 
todo. The night air was filled with 
soft radio music. Here and there 
we could see a youngster lick a tall 
ice cream cone. High up on the 
platform at the statue’s base, a 
couple held hands as they gazed at 
the stars. Certainly, I thought, my 
friends must have been wrong; 
there was no hate here. These 
youngsters would hardy notice us 
—and if they did, they wouldn’t 
care. 

Then I heard water. An artificial 
waterfall, someone explained. At 
the foot of the falls, they said, was 
a pool full of goldfish. The com- 
bination of waterfalls and goldfish 
was too much. I couldn’t resist it. 

“Let’s go see the waterfall,” I 
suggested. 

Again my friends explained that 
it was all right to sit in the car and 
peer out, but we weren’t welcome 
on the grounds. This I refused to 
believe and told them so. Also I 
declared my intention of proving 
them wrong by going up to the 
waterfall. ' 

Not one of my friends moved 
when I got out of the car. As I 
slammed the door, though, a young 
chap who edited a local paper said 
he wouldn’t allow me to take the 
risk alone and came along. 

When we stepped out into the 
light, every automobile horn in the 
park started honking. This we 
later decided was a signal, “Negroes 
around. Beware!” for no sooner 
had we approached the waterfall 
than a uniformed watchman ap- 
peared. He was accompanied by a 
man who looked the way I had 
come to believe Southern detectives 
look. They didn’t frighten me, as 
I knew there was nothing wrong 
about watching the goldfish wriggle 
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and admiring the waterfall. Yet, I 
couldn’t help feeling uncomfortable 
when the men came and stood over 
us. 
“Buddy,” the watchman ad- 
dressed my companion, “you’ve 
made a mistake. This isn’t a col- 
ored park.” 

My companion stared at the fish. 

‘*Hey! You!” the watchman 
called. 

Still my friend was silent. I saw 
his eyes narrow, though, and his 
breathing had an angry rhythm. I 
knew someone had to break the ten- 
sion—or else— 

“The gentleman is addressing 
you,” I pulled at his coat sleeve. 

My companion wheeled around 
and looked at the watchman. 

“Are you speaking to me?” he 
asked. 

“I said you made a mistake,” the 
white man repeated. “This isn’t a 
colored park.” 

“You mean I can’t even stand 
here and look at the fish?” 

“Buddy, as far as I’m concerned, 
you can take them home and put 
them in the bed with you,” the 
watchman declared, “but this isn’t 
a colored park!” 

“Pardon me, Sir,” I said as the 
watchman and his friend started 
away, “I thought this was a city 
park.” 

“It is a city park,” he replied. 
“But it isn’t a colored park!” 

It had somehow happened that 
most of the young men of our 
party were in one car and the young 
ladies in the other. Returning to 
the cars, I was surprised at the grim 
determination of these men who 
had refused to walk in a city park 
where they were not welcome. 

“Fellows,” the young editor ad- 
dressed them, “if you want to avoid 
trouble, we’d better leave now, be- 
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cause I see the watchman coming 
over here and you know how nasty 
they sometimes get in front of our 
womenfolk. I'll find out tomorrow 
if there is any law prohibiting the 
use of this park by Negroes.” 

“We're not going anywhere!” 
the others declared. “We haven't 
done anything. Why should we run 
away?” 

With a scowl on his face, the 
watchman stepped up to the car 
and flashed his light on six grim, 
black faces. I saw one tall Negro, 
who has the longest reach I have 
ever seen on a human being, double 
his fist as he eyed the watchman’s 
night stick. But those grim, black 
faces were a surprise to the white 
man. He hesitated, opened his 
mouth, then thought better of it and 
went on his way. Maybe he, too, 
thought these men a bunch of 
sullen Negroes. He was wrong, 


though. They were just tired of 


running away. 

Later, we stopped at an ice cream 
store where we were in the habit of 
going nightly. But nobody wanted 
a cone that night. We couldn’t 
relish ice cream after such a nasty 
dose of racial injustice. 

They do say that within Vulcan’s 
base there is a room finished with 
beautiful Alabama marble. In this 
room is an exhibit of coal, iron and 
cotton. That is what I have read. 
But I cannot go in that room even 
though my tax-paying parents 
helped make it possible. You see, 
I am a Negro and the watchman 
said Vulcan park is not for Negroes. 

To prove that the South has no 
monopoly on “color” prejudice, one 
has only to read the recent report of 
the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices in which it 
cited ten corporations which had 
been proven guilty of discriminat- 
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ing against Negroes and Jews. All 
ten of these corporations were in 
the Chicago and Milwaukee areas. 
Long ago Negroes in the New York 
area referred to the case of the sev- 
enteen Negro youths, graduates of 
Manhattan High School of Avia- 
tions Trades, who were turned 
down by the three aviation corpora- 
tions which accepted all of their 
white classmates, as a disgrace to 
loyal Americans. No wonder there 
was rejoicing among Negroes when 
the government took over control of 
the Brewster plant. An old score 
had been settled. 

But there was little joy in the 
hearts of the Negroes who read 
carefully Secretary Knox’s an- 
nouncement that Negroes would be 
allowed to advance beyond the rank 
of messmen, waiters, and busboys 
in the Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard. In some instances, Negroes 
felt that the announcement lacked 


clarity and they know what hap- 
pens when prejudiced men start 


interpreting vague rulings. Negro 
America had hoped for something 
different. Even a gob’s uniform 
cannot disguise oid Jim Crow. 

The Negro knows that, in spite of 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices, there will be men who 
will contrive to slam the doors of 
their factories in the faces of com- 
petent workers — who are black. 
And though the Negro is without 
a doubt loyal, he is also human. Is 
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it not unreasonable to expect the 
Negro to continue to plead for 
justice? History tells of minori- 
ty groups who used stronger 
methods. 

The riots, brawls, lynchings or 
whatever one wishes to call them 
(since we all know what they are) 
in army camps where Negro troops 
are stationed have done much to 
cool the once warm fervor of the 
black American’s desire to protect 
his homeland. On some Negroes 
these happenings have acted as a 
cold shower. That must stop. 
America must not freeze the loyalty 
in a single black breast. Too long 
it has been the American fashion to 
give the black fellow a kick. Now 
is the time to change the style. 

If America is not blind, she must 
be asleep. Wake up, America! 
Give your black children a fair 
chance to enjoy a full life as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Plow 
under that crop of hate that has 
been sown in your Southern States. 
Give us a chance to fight for you— 
equally. For even though you 
scourge us—we love you. With 
their blood and sweat, our fathers 
and mothers made fertile your hills 
and valleys. Our children were 
born here. We want them to live 
here—always. Protect them. Spit 
out the vultures who tempt them. 
Make this a Democracy without 
stain. And in God’s name, hear us 
before it is too late! 





ALASKA, “GREAT COUNTRY” 


By Sister Mary St. MAUREEN 


O the average American, Alaska, 

“the land of the long night,” is 
but another name .for frigid isola- 
tion and- unrivaled loneliness, a 
“desolate, storm-tortured waste,” a 
country of unending winter, a 
sprawling, sea-bound protuberance 
on the map of North America. Furs, 
fish, seal, Eskimos, and Yukon gold 
would perhaps complete the aver- 
age idea-content summing up this 
corner of the world where men 
come who “run from civilization 
until now they can go no farther,” 
this 378-million-acre “icebox” pur- 
chased in 1867 from a disillusioned 
Russia for less than $20 per acre. 
To the average person, this vast 
world of the North is a stark, in- 
scrutable land bearing “secrets in 
its bosom of which no white man 
dreams”; yet within the past four 
decades, men and women of other 
lands, lured by its very secretive- 
ness and aloofness, have sought 
with warm and persevering interest 
to discover the pulsing heart be- 
neath its forbidden exterior. They 
have been rewarded as a prodigal 
Nature usually rewards those who 
come to her “not seeing but believ- 
ing.” ‘To them she has opened her 
treasure chest of strange new expe- 
rience in beauty, that storehouse 
whence men may draw “good things 
. .. both new and old.” 

To eyes that will see, there is re- 
vealed the sunset that “burns like a 
maze of thistledown, touched with 
ruby fire—burns down, at last, into 
the rose dawn; and the rose into 
emerald, beryl, and pearl.” 

To ears that will hear, there is 


recounted the glory of those “brave 
and shadowy navigators of the past” 
—Cossack chief and Russian fur- 
hunter, Spanish priest and English 
explorer, whose search for seal, for 
“fabled ivory,” and for souls to be 
saved for Christ led them into un- 
charted seas and beyond, to the ice- 
bound mainland of this new world. 

To hearts that will dare, there is 
flung down the challenge to come 
and see, to love and win and hold 
forever as their own the unfading 
vision of her greatness, and the 
gifts that are hers to give to a civi- 
lization already too far removed 
from her surprising simplicity. To 
those enamored of her beauties, 
Alaska is “not a green world, but a 
world of whites and greys, shot 
with the occasional splendours of 
the North. Night is more open... 
than the day; he [the native] is ac- 
quainted with the stars, and death 
is his familiar.” 

Really to know her, one must 
come with open heart and mind, 
with stout courage and undimmed 
optimism to seek beyond and be- 
neath the frigid crust that encircles 
and encloses the precious jewel of 
her true worth: out and beyond the 
frost and cold of the nine-months 
winter “when the long darkness 
spreads itself over the country”; 
through and beyond the awful 
silences that warp men’s minds or 
draw them into those rare strata of 
thought where “many hidden things 
are revealed”; past and beyond the 
physical discomforts, the snow- 
blindness, the loneliness, the “torch 
of the summer sun... the lash of 
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the winter wind”; out, and through, 
and past, and beyond all that is not 
the true Alaska. 

It was this vision that caught and 
held the early explorers and mis- 
sionaries when, intent upon other 
objectives, they first felt her icy 
bulk beneath their feet or sighted 
her snowy eminences from fishing 
vessel or man-of-war. 

In the middle seventeenth cen- 
tury, parties of Cossack hunters in 
search of sable, otter and seal, 
crossed the barren Siberian wastes 
and came to the Pacific at Okotsk. 
Bancroft estimates that 2,500 
miles of territory were thus ex- 
plored and occupied by these rov- 
ing bands in search of fur and 
fossil ivory. Russian explorers un- 
der the intrepid Dane, Vitus Bering, 
later sailed through the strait that 
now bears his name and brought 
back to the court of Peter the Great 


the first definite knowledge of the 
great unexplored regions to the east, 
a new land of vast unexploited re- 


sources, whose bordering waters 
teemed with salmon and seal. 
Much of our earlier knowledge of 
Alaska is due to the enterprise of 
this monarch who but a few days 
before his death set on foot a pro- 
gram for exploring the seas to the 
eastward from Kamchatka. Twenty 
years later, a small party surviving 
another expedition reported to Cath- 
erine II., Peter’s peasant wife and 
successor, the assurance of suffi- 
cient profit from fishing and fur 
trade to warrant further efforts to 
foster commerce and colonization 
in the new land. 

In 1779 while the last reverbera- 
tions of the American Revolution 
were dying away in the Atlantic 
colonies, and the newborn nation 
was beginning to steady itself on 
still untried feet of infant state- 
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hood, two of His Spanish Majesty’s 
frigates, La Princessa and La Favo- 
rita, left the port of San Blas with 
prows north to the Arctic. Pri- 
marily an expedition of exploration, 
there were aboard these men-of-war 
two Franciscan chaplains, Father 
John Riobo and Father Mathias, in 
keeping with Catholic Spain’s policy 
that the halberd be always accom- 
panied by the Cross. 

During the same period, while 
British guns were barking on the 
Atlantic coast in a futile effort to 
retain colonial territory, English 
ships under the expert guidance of 
Vancouver, Mackenzie and Cook, 
were nosing through Alaskan and 
Canadian waterways in search of an 
elusive Northwest passage. 

Russia saw to it that little was 
known, except to herself, of the 
great resources in this new land; 
from 1779 on, the policy of that 
government was definitely directed 
toward the exclusion of other na- 
tions, so far as was possible, from 
participation in the affairs or ad- 
vantages of Alaska. Long and bit- 
ter disputes between rival trading 
companies, unscrupulous methods 
of competition, and a brutal subsi- 
dizing of the natives marked the 
early years of Russian commercial 
enterprise, and the history of the 
territory until its acquisition by the 
United States in 1867 is the history 
of Muscovite domination. With the 
establishment of the Russian 
American Fur Company in 1780, a 
new force was introduced in the per- 
son of the dynamic and astute Alex- 
ander Baranoff, who guided Rus- 
sia’s commercial policy into more 
sane and profitable channels and 
held it there with a sure and steady 
grip for more than twenty-five 
years. It was largely the financial 
ignorance and mismanagement of 
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Baranoff’s successors that eventual- 
ly gave rise to Russia’s desire to rid 
herself of the white elephant which 
she then considered Alaska had be- 
come. The new possessor, however, 
saw this uprooting of Russian 
domination from the western hemi- 
sphere as a coup that would have 
been cheap at many times the price. 
Now, after seventy-five years, 
Alaska, the eldest of her territorial 
children, has become America’s 
“last frontier.” It may be remem- 
bered that in the summer of 1935 a 
few less than two hundred almost 
destitute families from perennially 
cropless farms in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan were moved 
under government subsidy to the 
Matanuska Valley near Anchorage 
on the Gulf of Alaska, in the hope 
of giving them a new start in life. 
The Government provided for each 
family forty acres of land, frame 
house and outbuildings, with thirty 
years to pay for them, machinery 
and livestock on time, and credit at 
the commissary for all produce 
raised in excess of family needs. 
Matanuska Valley does not pre- 
sent the expected picture of Alaska. 
It is comprised of rich timberlands 
and approximately 75,000 fertile 
acres which provide for farming 
and gardening. Winters are much 
like those of the northern states 
from which the settlers came. 
Some families stayed only a short 
time, returning to the relief rolls 
“back home”; those who remained 
have carved a stable future for 
themselves and their children in 
this promised land of the north. 
“The settlement with its neat frame 
buildings — hospital, school, can- 
nery, creamery, power plant, and 
staff houses — looks like the snug 
campus of a small college . . . the 
wolf at their door is a real wolf now, 


but they prefer it that way—when 
the door is thick enough to keep 
him out.” 

As a figure in economic life, 
Alaska’s national wealth has baf- 
fled all attempts at accurate estima- 
tion; gold, it is said, has already 
yielded more than fifty times the 
purchase price paid to Russia, while 
the “total riches of ore, coal, petro- 
leum, and hidden oil lakes” are 
roughly estimated at one hundred 
times that sum. Platinum recent- 
ly discovered runs the figure still 
higher, and the fishing, sealing and 
mining industries place the ulti- 
mate evaluation at an almost in- 
credible total. Yet the country’s 
potential material wealth is virtual- 
ly untouched despite the years of 
extractive activities. It has been 
realized, in addition, that Alaska 
possesses a greater and more sig- 
nificant worth. In recent months, 
new and repeated emphasis has 
been laid upon the strategic geo- 
graphic importance of this land of 
the far north. In the present 
scheme of national defense Alaska’s 
most vital role unquestionably will 
be in repelling possible invasion 
from the air; and all the facilities 
provided there to prevent enemy 
operations against the American 
mainland will be found to have an 
equally utilitarian value for peace- 
time commercial needs. They lie 
along the logical routes between 
east and west—the airlanes of a 
peaceful tomorrow. 


The story of Catholicity in Alas- 
ka is a chapter in itself. Prior to 
1867 when the territory became a 
possession of the United States, no 
Catholic priest had stayed there for 
any appreciable length of time. The 
Faith had come with the Spanish 
Franciscans in 1779 but had been 
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short-lived because no provision 
could be made for its sustenance. 
The Oblates of Mary Immaculate 
had attempted to establish a mis- 
sion center at Fort Yukon in the 
early 1860’s but had met with such 
harsh treatment that they were 
obliged to return to Canada. After 
the Americans took possession of 
the Fort in 1872, active missionary 
work was begun by Bishop Isidore 
Clut of Vancouver, and went for- 
ward rapidly under his successor, 
the zealous and intrepid Archbishop 
Charles Seghers, who some years 
later met his death at the hands of 
an insane guide while making a 
mission survey of this section. 

When the allure of virgin gold 
raised up teeming cities on the 
barren ice-fields, Catholic mission- 
aries traveling by dogsled and on 
foot, were among the first to take 
up their abode in the new centers of 
activity. Prompted by the Holy 
Spirit, these courageous priests 
sensed where there would be souls 
to be helped and saved, and they 
lost no time in taking up their posi- 
tions in the front line of need. In 
every boom town the unpretentious 
but inviting spire of the little frame 
Catholic church was among the first 
things to greet the eye of the new 
arrivals; later there were hospitals 
which in true Catholic tradition 
asked no man’s creed or financial 
status when he appealed for help 
or care, 

The pioneer mission at Holy 
Cross, founded in 1886, the year of 
Archbishop. Segher’s untimely 
death, was the nucleus from which 
have grown the more than seventy 
far-flung mission stations now dot- 
ting the Alaskan Vicariate. The 
little band of four Sisters of St. Ann 
from Lachine, Canada, who con- 
ducted the first school for native 


children, were the forerunners of 
today’s fifty-six Sisters representing 
seven religious Orders, who serve as 
teachers and nurses, and fulfill all 
those other innumerable tasks that 
fall to the daily lot of the missioner- 
Sister. One of these communities 
deserves special mention. It is that 
of the eight native Eskimo Sisters at 
Hooper Bay, who were formed into 
a religious group in 1932 under the 
patronage of Our Lady of the 
Snows. The appearance of native 
vocations to the priesthood in mis- 
sion lands is ever greeted as an un- 
failing sign of the depth to which 
the roots of the Faith have bur- 
rowed in the spiritual soil; the rise 
of native Sisterhoods tells a corre- 
sponding story, noting a strength 
and permanence of conviction 
which are the goal and the reward 
sufficient of all labors expended. An 
important unit in the mission per- 
sonnel at Hooper Bay, these Eskimo 
Sisters of Our Lady of the Snows 
are filling effectively a long-felt need 
in the life of that growing com- 
munity. . 

Typical of the traditional hardi- 
hood of the pioneering priest is 
Alaska’s eighty-four-year-old Bish- 
op, Joseph Raphael Crimont, S.J., 
whose consecration and appoint- 
ment to the Alaskan Vicariate-Apos- 
tolic in 1917 crowned twenty-three 
years of priestly ministrations in 
the northern field, and fittingly 
prefaced the quarter-century of ac- 
tive direction and organization that 
has followed. Since 1939, Bishop 
Crimont has been assisted by Wal- 
ter Fitzgerald, S.J., as coadjutor. 
A boyhood desire to labor in the 
Master’s foreign harvest was all but 
thwarted by poor health, and a sen- 
tence of one year to live, pro- 
nounced upon him as a scholastic 
in France, moved him to beg the 
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prayers of Don Bosco, a visitor to 
the seminary at Amiens where the 
future bishop was studying, “that I 
may live to be a missioner.” It was 
a petition especially appealing to 
the zealous heart of Don Bosco, and 
the generosity of the young Jesuit 
was to be given a chance to expend 
itself in a then undreamed harvest. 
A golden half-century of priesthood 
was completed in 1938—all but six 
years of which had been given to 
Alaska. 

In the forty-eight years of his 
labors, Bishop Crimont has seen his 
mission field grow in both extent 
and spiritual stature from the single 
tiny mission school and chapel at 
Holy Cross to today’s record of hos- 
pitals, orphanages, a night school 
for adult education, boarding and 
day schools where the boys learn 
gardening, carpentry, and smithing, 
and the girls cooking, sewing and 
household arts. In addition, forty- 
four churches, nearly half of them 
with resident priests and thirty mis- 
sions with chapels are served by 
nineteen priests and ten lay broth- 
ers of the Society of Jesus, and sev- 
eral secular priests. A particularly 
heavy burden on the bishop has 
been the financial responsibility for 
his charge, in comparison with 
which the other exigencies of priva- 
tions and hardship have been lesser 
evils. Comparing the imminent 
closing of many missions for lack 
of financial support to the suppres- 
sion of the Society some hundred 
and sixty odd years previously, 
Bishop Crimont in 1932 indicated 
simply and powerfully the place his 
mission charge holds in his affec- 
tions—second only to The Society. 

Pius X., the Pope of the Missions, 
called Alaska “the hardest mission 
field in the world,” but here as in 
other parts of the kingdom of 
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Christ, hardship breeds heroes, and 
Alaska bows to no land for the 
names of the many illustrious sol- 
diers of Christ who have labored for 
Him there, from those early Fran- 
ciscans who made friends with the 
natives and planted the Cross on 
their shores, to our own days which 
have brought us a “Christopher of 
the air,” bearing his Lord on fleet 
steel wings to His needy ones in 
these remote outposts of civiliza- 
tion. Though there have been no 
persecutions in Alaska, the Faith 
there has not been without its mar- 
tyrs, from that first shedding of 
priestly blood in 1886 to the tragic 
fall of the mission-plane Marquette 
in November, 1930, carrying to death 
two priests and their pilot—the per- 
fect consummation of personal sac- 
rifice which moved one writer to 
express the hope that “from the 
blood of these martyrs of charity 
may spring forth priests a hundred- 
fold” to bring the Precious Blood to 
the Alaskan people. 

Missionary work of another as- 
pect is now inseparably linked with 
the name of Bernard Hubbard, S.J. 
Under the direction of the “Glacier 
Priest,” extended exploration and 
observations among the islands and 
little known stretches of the great 
glaciers and icefields have yielded 
inestimable geological and geo- 
graphical information. His discov- 
ery of. the great “moon crater,” 
Aniakchak, his explorations in the 
regions of Katmai volcano, his so- 
journ among the people of King 
Island have added important facts 
to the store of scientific data, and 
in their distinctive way have 
helped to blazon the Faith before 
the face of that world which is 
still inclined to think of religious 
as “unprofitable servants,” contrib- 
uting little or nothing to civiliza- 
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tion’s progress. Each day on a 
Hubbard expedition is begun with 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice; 
the “boys” are all daily communi- 
eants; each new danger is faced 
with a prayer. In Father Hubbard’s 
own words, “Every conquering of a 
rugged mountain, every crossing of 
a dangerous river, every pioneer 
flight in a speeding airplane, every 
descent into a volcanic crater, is be- 
gun and ended by our kneeling 
down and saying a Hail Mary.” 
“Bringing Jesuit teaching to the 
Eskimos of King Island, geological 
data to American scientists, and in- 
teresting stories to an eager public 
—a Jesuit more often in parka and 
hip boots than in his cassock”—his 
whole philosophy is here: “Where 
God and the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints are, there is no danger.” 
Gone is the Alaska of the story- 
writers, the inscrutable “dead end” 
where anything could happen; gone 


the primitive isolation of pre-Yukon 
days; gone the immeasurable dis- 
tances which defied the best efforts 
of dogtrain and “musher.” The 
trails to the “rainbow’s end,” blazed 
by prospector and missioner alike, 


are no more; White Horse and Miles 
Canyon, those “roaring death- 
traps,” and Chilcoot Pass, the al- 
most impassable—names that in the 
gold rush days had struck terror to 
the hearts of even the most daring 
—have felt the encroachment of 
modern times and modern ways, 
and have bowed before the irresisti- 
ble march of progress. Boat and 
dogsled have yielded place to the 
railroad, and the railroad to the air- 
plane. Well maintained highways 
now lace the territory in many di- 
rections, so that for all seasons of 
the year there is transportation to 
the remotest points of the Vicariate. 
In the graphic words of Rex Beach, 
who knew the old Alaska, and who 
succeeded in catching more of the 
real spirit of the country than per- 
haps most other writers, “every 
purple valley was a pathway to the 
unknown, and peril walked with 
those who followed them. But its 
distances have shrunk. Its track- 
less wilds can be crossed in a mat- 
ter of minutes or hours, and its im- 
passable mountain barriers have be- 
come a mere spectacle to look down 
upon.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


S long as the profit system, with 
its slums and doles and slave- 
markets, is held sacred, the future 
which faces us can only be a future 
of despair. ... Without superna- 
tional authority there is no hope for 
Europe; but the bait of economic 
security as the prize of co-operation 
is not enough: there is a profit sys- 
tem in politics too, that policy of 
self-interest which wrecked the 
League; and that too must be de- 
stroyed if peace is to be possible. 
And this is the hardest task of all; 
for it means re-learning the truth 
that the West has lost: that man’s 
creations will always decay if self- 
interest, however enlightened, is 
their only law; that humanism is a 
self-destructive system unless it is 
the humanism of the Cross; that the 
re-discovery of man means in fact 
the re-discovery of God. 


—Geratp Vann, O.P., reviewing Storm 
Jameson’s The End of the War, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), March. 


In some smaller and traditionally 
stable countries, like Norway and 
Holland, a popular uprising against 
Germany would be constructively 
directed towards the re-establish- 
ment of the older democratic order, 
but we shall deceive ourselves if 
we imagine that this will prove the 
general rule. Elsewhere we shall 
find that a deep-seated dissatisfac- 
tion with the political and economic 
conditions of the past will play into 
the hands of leaders who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, will work 
towards “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Nor can we blame 


them. While ordinary people in 
Europe, taken individually, demand 
no more than decent conditions of 
life and work with the maintenance 
of their essential liberties, Europe 
as a whole cannot prosper today 
unless its whole economy is 
planned, controlled and centrally 
inspired. And is any alternative to 
a planning, controlling and inspir- 
ation conceived in terms of Com- 
munist dictatorship being fostered 
by the Allied Powers? Unless a bet- 
ter way is found, it is that or chaos. 
—Catholic Herald (London), April 10th. 


The task of morale - building 
through artificial methods is a 
hopeless one. All the exhortations 
to production, whether by drama- 
tized radio scripts or by eloquently 
phrased pamphlets, will be futile if 
the facts behind the requests for 
sacrifice are suspect. Thus it is 
well known that public relations 
men have never been able to pull 
companies out of a hole when the 
facts of the case, as made by com- 
pany policy in the past, were dead 
wrong. The same thing is being 
witnessed today in the use by labor 
unions of public relations tactics of 
the professional kind. All the ad- 
vertisements and public statements 
in the world will not erase the im- 
pression of selfishness that exudes 
from a labor union statement which 
asks the employer to make all the 
sacrifices while the labor union 
makes no concessions whatsoever. 
The average observer is not so 
stupid as to be misled by artfully 
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phrased publicity, whether it comes 
from the ranks of misguided labor 
unions or from misguided employ- 


ers. 
—Daviw Lawrence, in The 
News, April 17th. 


United States 


The wrong kind of nationalism 
can be a disease. It is so in Ger- 
many today. It can become so at 
times in almost any nation. The 
right kind is a contribution to civil- 
ization. In France this contribution 
was illustrated in a language of 
wonderful clarity, in a beautiful 
sense of logic and proportion, in 
delicate irony, humor and tolerance, 
in an idealism that was sometimes 
earthy and sometimes heavenly. 
The Frenchman valued himself. He 
had, as in Indo-China and Africa, 
his imperialistic moments. But he 
was civilized. You could see the 
future mellow in his thoughts. Re- 
maining passionately a Frenchman, 
he could be a good citizen of the 
earth.... France can never become 
our enemy, whatever the words or 
actions of men speaking the French 
language but acting according to 


the impulses of Nazi hearts. 
—The New York Times, April 19th. 


Books are not a luxury to Ameri- 
cans, but an elementary necessity 
to their way of living.... They are 
not marginal but central.... The 
contemporary craze for minute reg- 
ulation of thought and action is a 
perilous sign of the loss of large- 
mindedness, which correlates with 
the demand that libraries, librar- 
ians and writers must be put to 
some regimented use, when their 
function is that of freedom, of span- 
ning time and distance. ... Once 
we begin to think in terms of per- 
missions, orders, restrictions, 
“don’ts,” suppressions, authority 
and submission, we are on the road 
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to defeat. . . . Consider the nature 
of a book; it can enforce nothing; 
any one may pick it up, look into 
it, throw it aside, disagree with it; 
it has no physical force to back up 
whatever assertions it contains; it 
may be controverted or ignored—in 
short, it is the instrument of free 
men, and consequently of the great- 
est power in the world, the power of 
the mind. 


—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, May 3d. 


Their agelong ex perience has 
taught the Chinese people that all 
mundane things change, and even 
social and political systems are sub- 
ject to transmutation. Chinese 
thinkers today are therefore content 
if they can so fashion the frame- 
work that the political fabric of the 
future can be woven and expanded 
in the best interests of the nation. 
Chinese socialism, if you like to call 
it that, seeks above all else to pre- 
serve the birthrights of the individ- 
ual. No state can be great and pros- 
perous unless the people are con- 
tented. They can only be content 
if their dignity and rights as human 
beings are kept inviolate. To cher- 
ish the worth of the human person- 
ality is what we seek, and we are 
therefore giving the individual 
ever-increasing power to decide his 
own and the nation’s future. 


—Mapame Curane Kar-snex, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, May. 


America is gradually assuming 
the appearance—to Eastern eyes— 
of fighting for imperialism. No 
matter how unjustified such feel- 
ings may be, the fact that they exist 
is the important thing needing at- 


tention. They do exist, and they 
are having a deteriorating effect on 
the Allied cause. In so far as Amer- 
ica is assuming the responsibility 
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for smashing the Japanese con- 
quest, it properly becomes a matter 
for American concern that the vic- 
tory shall be used to advance free- 
dom, self-government, collective se- 
curity and equitable economic pol- 
icies instead of restoring conditions 
which could only spur Asia to new 
efforts to throw off Western dom- 
ination. This war may have to be 
won in Western Europe and by an 
assault against the Japanese main- 
land, but revolutionary forces are 
loosening in Asia, independent of 
who wins, and there will be no end 
of trouble for the victors unless 
these forces are channeled into an 
effort by the United Nations as a 
group to bring about a new deal in 
this part of the world. 


—Raymonp Crapper (from Cairo), in New 
York World-Telegram, April 16th. 


In commuting Earl Browder’s im- 
prisonment for perjury from the 
four years to which he was sen- 
tenced to the one year and two 
months he has served, the President 
offered two main justifications. The 
first was that the release of the 
American Communist leader “will 
tend to promote national unity.” 
The second, that it will “allay any 
feeling which may exist in some 
minds that the unusually long sen- 
tence in Browder’s case was by way 
of penalty imposed upon him be- 
cause of his political views.” It is 
doubtful whether either of these ex- 
pectations is justified. . . . Whether 
or not Browder’s sentence was 
lengthened because of his political 
views, it seems clear that it has now 
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been shortened because of them. 
. . . As for the promotion of na- 
tional unity, it is our guess that the 
release of Browder will have the 
opposite effect. The only persons 
who will be completely satisfied 
with this setting aside of the nor- 
mal course of criminal justice will 
be the old-line Communists, who, 
save for the fact that Russia and 
ourselves are now facing the same 
enemy, would be engaged, as they 
were prior to last June 22d, in 
fomenting national discord. .. . The 
entire nation is whole-heartedly for 
all-out military aid to Russia. This 
has nothing whatever to do with 
the release from prison of an 
American citizen who has been con- 
victed of perjury against his Gov- 
ernment. 
—The New York Times, May 18th. 


Although Christianity is the 
strongest tradition in America to- 
day, it has not succeeded in inter- 
penetrating the cultural and politi- 
cal life of the nation. The one 
point of view that almost never ap- 
pears in our magazines and jour- 
nals is the Christian point of view. 
It is only during the last year that 
our newspapers have begun to 
speak of this as a Christian coun- 
try. Our culture has not grown up 
under the care of the Church, as 
European culture has developed, 
and has never had its roots in the 
soil, and has thus been subject to 
all the winds of fashion. 


—N. Exsmasern Mownrnor, The Novel and 
Society (The University of North Carolina 
Press). 





FLIGHT FROM FLANDERS 


By GERALDINE BOUCHIER-HAYES 


HERE are two lines from one of 

Christina Rossetti’s poems, 
which are a singularly apt descrip- 
tion of the night preceding the 
tragic dawn of May 10, 1940: 


“That night destroyed me like an 
avalanche, 

One night turned all my Summer 
back to snow.” 


We awoke to confused impres- 
sions of loud and prolonged gun- 
fire, which we first supposed to be 
aimed at German planes violating 
neutral territory, returning from a 
raid on England. But before 7:30 
A. M., the incredible fact of War, 
sudden and brutal, was forced 
upon our consciousness. We could 
find no words with which to 
speak of the stunning blow of 
this savage onslaught; we only 
looked at each other with a wild 
surmise. Yet speech had to come, 
for the school children must be 
told. This was done with the ut- 
most gentleness during breakfast. 
The first heavy silence was broken 
by stifled sobs, with the growing 
realization of the peril of their 
country, of their fathers. and their 
brothers. For several, there was 
the grief of leaving their beloved 
school for good, so unexpectedly, 
and under such terrible circum- 
stances. However, it was no time 
for sentiment; the one immediate 
necessity was to get them out of the 
school as quickly as possible—with- 
in the hour if it could be done. 

The alarms of invasion in the pre- 


vious November, and again in Janu- 
ary, had not, on the whole, been 
taken very seriously. The popular 
belief in the supposedly impreg- 
nable defense of the Albert Canal, 
made people think it would not 
even be to Germany’s advantage to 
attempt an invasion of Belgium, 
and the scare of these alerts died 
down quickly. With the respon- 
sibility of a school, however, we 
could not afford to discount the 
possibility altogether, and every- 
thing had been planned beforehand, 
down to the most minute detail, in 
view of getting the children to their 
homes within the shortest possible 
time. The schedule of “Mobilisation 
Générale” for “dress rehearsal” be- 
fore the Christmas holidays had 
drilled the children in the exact 
way that they were to go about col- 
lecting their belongings, so that not 
a moment would be lost. Every- 
one set to work, and if one cannot 
go so far as to say that the trunks 
were packed with the usual scrupu- 
lous care, nevertheless within the 
appointed time all were .on their 
way home except those who lived 
either very near or very far away. 
Many difficulties were encountered 
as all private communications being 
cut off, our telephone was useless. 
Luckily there was plenty to do get- 
ting the school in order after the 
hurried departure of the children, 
and preparing the building for im- 
mediate use as an emergency war 
hospital. At 10 o’clock came Leo- 
pold’s declaration of war on Ger- 
many. 
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Poignant indeed was the contrast 
between the perfect Spring day 
(how often one heard during the fol- 
lowing weeks, the pathetic, bewil- 
dered remark: “And there never 
was such a perfect May!”) — the 
cloudless sky and brilliant sunshine, 
the lilacs perfuming the air, every- 
where flowers breaking into blos- 
som—and the continuous, menacing 
roar of the guns desecrating the 
peace of that incomparable Spring. 
About 3 o’clock that afternoon, we 
heard frantic cheering from the 
surrounding streets. It was for the 
troops passing through our town on 
their way to the front. The cheers 
that greeted them were so prolonged 
and triumphant that they gave one 
a queer thrill—destined to be re- 
membered later with many a pang 
when the brief and bitter struggle 
was over—the Battle of France as 
well as the Battle of Belgium fought 
and lost. Toward evening, M. Spaak 
broadcast to the nation, describing 
his interview with the German Am- 
bassador, when the latter presented 
himself at 8 o’clock that morning 
(four hours, be it noted, after the 
attack on Brussels and the other 
airdromes) to hand in the German 
note “explaining” the “necessity” of 
taking precautionary measures be- 
fore France and England stepped in 
to menace the Reich. It was stir- 
ring to hear M. Spaak’s denuncia- 
tory eloquence: “Jl est entré dans 
mon bureau; il a commencé 4 sortir 
ses papiers de sa poche; je lai 
arrété! Je lui ai dit: ‘Moi d’abord! 
—/(wild cheers)—Comment! Vous 
osez vous présenter ici, quatre 
heures apres que votre pays a sur- 
volé le mien! .. .” * and in the thun- 

1 “He came into my office and started to take 
papers out of his pocket. I stopped him. I 
shall speak first, I said. You dare to present 


yourself here four hours after your country 
has invaded mine! .. .” 
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der of applause that followed, one 
felt the dauntless soul of Belgium 
risen to its full stature in her su- 
preme hour of need. 

By nightfall the last student was 
out of the school; many had begged 
to stay on a few days, but the 
Mother Superior was adamant, fear- 
ing lest hostilities might begin when 
darkness fell. We must pass rather 
rapidly over the ensuing nine days, 
each of which brought its burden of 
shock and grief. On Saturday, we 
set to wark in earnest to put the 
finishing touches to preparations 
for increasing the capacity of the 
emergency hospital which we had 
installed. Rumors came through 
that the Germans had broken 
through the Albert Canal defenses, 
but we did not believe them until, 
in the evening, confirmation reached 
us from all sides. Monday was spent 
sandbagging the roofs,and going 
through the rest of the depressing 
preparations for bombardment, 
which soon after became so familiar. 
Up till then, though the siren was 
going continuously, and the anti-air- 
craft guns firing sporadically, we 
took no notice of either one or the 
other, but that morning some 
wounded soldiers were brought in- 
to our hospital; they had been ma- 
chine - gunned by a dive - bomber 
close by, and from that moment we 
received strict injunctions not to 
leave the building during an alert. 
The grim realities of war were 
drawing closer. The same after- 
noon several old pupils came to the 
school in desperation. One young 
mother had a baby of four months, 
which we put to sleep in a small 
drawer. This young woman had 
been bombed out of her home the 
night before. 

Thursday came and with it a thun- 
derbolt for us. At about 10 o’clock, 
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while we were still fitting gas 
masks, the Mother Superior decided 
that a number of us should try to 
get out of the country. We started 
packing at once, but of course could 
only take hand luggage with us. 
The difficulty now arose as to some 
means of conveyance to take us to 
one of the channel ports. Not a 
single vehicle was to be obtained 
anywhere. The next few days were 
spent in frightful suspense. Twice 
while on the verge of obtaining 
transportation, we were disappoint- 
ed at the last moment. As time 
passed, signs of the enemies’ ad- 
vance increased. Another disturb- 
ing factor arose—the frontiers be- 
tween Belgium and France were 
closed to civilian traffic. At last 
when all hope seemed lost, a Gov- 
ernment official managed to com- 
mandeer several automobiles for us. 
Our departure that evening was 


delayed owing to the fact that it was 


dangerous to travel by night. Fur- 
thermore, dive- bombing and ma- 
chine-gunning had already become 
a recognized part of the Blitzkrieg 
in Belgium. On May 19th, Trinity 
Sunday, the Germans were said to 
be within a few hours journey of 
our town and were expected that 
day. 

Eventually, when hopes were at 
zero, our transportation arrived, 
consisting of two automobiles and a 
truck. The nuns climbed into the 
trucks from chairs placed on the 
roads. And a curious sight it was 
when they were seated on their high 
perches, wrapped in blankets to 
protect them, during the long drive, 
from the keen wind which belied 
the brilliant sunshine. We were so 
drained of emotion, that it was dif- 
ficult to believe that we were really 
taking a last leave of persons and 
places dear to us. The town on that 
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morning appeared completely de- 
serted. All the usual activities of 
a Sunday morning were hushed. In 
silence, the town awaited the ad- 
vance of the enemy. It was not long 
before we were well on the outskirts 
of the town, but we were only able 
to travel at a very slow pace for we 
were thoroughly wedged in the end- 
less streams of cars already on the 
roads long before ours. We were 
continually held up in the traffic 
block, and we saw many cars over- 
turned in the ditches. This hold- 
up was complicated further by the 
cattle that were being driven across 
the country into what was consid- 
ered safer parts, so that they would 
be out of the reach of the enemy. 
Soldiers with bayonets were con- 
tinually trying to round up the 
cattle, for the animals persisted in 
straying across the roads and wan- 
dering through the fields. Many of 
these soldiers were on their way to 
rejoin their units. 

One is often haunted by pictures’ 
in the papers, such as have become 
only too familiar during the last 
few years, showing in one country 
after another, crowds of homeless, 
hopeless refugees, some trailing 
along the roads, others collapsed by 
the wayside, unable, or unwilling, 
to go further. Bit to see the reality 
as we saw it in a widespread pano- 
rama on that lovely summer day, a 
ghastly contrast to the smiling 
countryside and upspringing prom- 
ise of fair harvest, leaves a scar on 
the memory that can never be ef- 
faced. Across miles of landscape as 
far as eye could reach and even 
further, were crowds of refugees, in 
every conceivable kind of convey- 
ance from truck to wheelbarrow, on 
bicycles, or trudging along the 
roads, their faces set in weary en- 
durance, the patient look of those 
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who have been through this ordeal 
before and know what is in store 
for them. Painful as this was to 
witness, still worse was the acute 
anxiety of occasional furtive glances 
toward the sky where lurked the 
hidden menace; for in every mind 
stirred uneasily tales of dive-bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning. Refu- 
gees everywhere—on main roads, 
byroads, barges, canal paths, mak- 
ing their way through the fields, or 
lying in ditches, snatching a broken 
sleep as best they could. Old and 
young, men, women, and tiny chil- 
dren, all caught up in this horror of 
flight; the latter wailing feebly as 
they were dragged along, or held by 
their mother’s one available finger, 
the others being taken up by pa- 
thetic household bundles. As we 


continued our journey, we passed 
numerous graveyards stretching 
far across the fields—remembrance 


of another war. “Crosses row on 
_Tow” pierced one’s heart with the 
realization that in the graves they 
guarded, lay the mortal remains of 
many whose wives, mothers, young 
sons and daughters, were once more 
fleeing before aggression. 

After a long and tedious journey, 
we arrived at Dunkirk, little dream- 
ing of the undying, tragic glory so 
soon to be blended with its name. 
As we drew near, the gendarmes 
told us to try to go round the town 
instead of entering it, and get to 
Calais by its outskirts. We could 
not obey this friendly warning, as 
we had agreed to call a halt at Dun- 
kirk, so that the two cars and the 
truck separated by the traffic block 
could join up again and continue 
the journey together. In Dunkirk 
there was an absolutely indescriba- 
ble atmosphere heavy with horror; 
later we knew this to be due to the 
merciless air raid which it had just 
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undergone, and which had caused 
terrible loss of life and untold dam- 
age. As we passed through the 
town, danger was increased for a 
daylight attack was feared to be 
imminent. The streets were literal- 
ly’ black with people jostling each 
other on the narrow pavements; 
the already considerable crowds 
constantly swollen by the flood of 
refugees, so intent on flight, that 
they unconcernedly stepped over a 
man lying on the ground seized 
with a ‘heart attack through over- 
fatigue. 

At last we were ready to start off 
again, this time our cars and truck 
were together. The last impression 
of this seething and muttering town 
was the most poignant of all; a tiny 
figure glimpsed at a street corner, 
startlingly white and out of place 
against the dark background of the 
swirling crowds—a litfle First Com- 
municant in flowing dress and veil. 
Free of the thronging cars, we sped 
along the fine roads of the Pas de 
Calais, and arrived in the town in 
the afternoon. When we drew up 
at the Gare Maritime, we saw that 
the Germans had been there before 
us—the station house had been de- 
molished during an air raid. Two 
of our party now went off to inter- 
view an official in order to make ar- 
rangements for getting out of the 
country. Sometime later they came 
back bringing us news of the diffi- 
culty that confronted us. That 
night we slept, or tried to sleep, on 
the floors of a small house that 
some kind person had obtained for 
us. However, during the night we 
experienced a violent bombardment, 
—our “baptism of fire.” The next 
day our troubles began anew; once 
more the problem confronted us, 
how were we to get across to Eng- 
land and to safety? Often we would 
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gaze out to sea, hardly conscious of 
the perfect weather and remarkable 
calmness of the sea, which con- 
trasted sharply with our immediate 
surroundings. 

A refugee boat finally arrived but 
owing to circumstances, only about 
half our number could be accommo- 
dated on board. The heartbreaking 
dilemma confronted us: Should we 
remain together? Or should we 
take the opportunity afforded some 
of us, in the hope that those left be- 
hind would soon be able to follow? 
We decided on the latter step and 
a number of us went aboard. The 
ship crept slowly through the mine- 
fields, while our anti-aircraft guns 
fired on an enemy plane. Later 
our gunners fired again on a float- 
ing mine which we passed with- 
in only a few yards. This mine 
had escaped the mine sweeper 
which had been at work for a num- 


ber of hours previously, clearing 


our passage. By degrees we got up 
speed and at last in the distance the 
first sight of the “white cliffs of 
Dover” appeared. At once the ten- 
sion lifted and the conversation be- 
came almost cheerful. We sat on 
deck wearing huge lifebelts, happy 
to feel that peculiar sense of frater- 
nity that comes with sharing com- 
mon dangers. One heard snatches 
of conversation describing the ter- 
rible ordeals many of those on 
board had passed through in their 
effort to reach safety. One mother 
was fleeing with her sole remaining 
child—all that had been left to her 
of her family. 

At last we stepped on English 
soil and in spite of everything we 
had undergone an incredible thrill 
of joy shot through us as we found 
ourselves in a country, already so 
obviously settled down to the grim 
business of war. People welcomed 
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us with tears in their eyes and it 
was not long before the refugee 
train sent down from London 
steamed out of the station with its 
load of war-torn humanity. 

Arriving at London, we were sur- 
prised at the facility with which 
the various formalities were carried 
out. Soon we were ushered into a 
bus well guarded by policemen, but 
not before we had been given re- 
freshments at a canteen. The po- 
liceman seated at our end of the 
bus was quite friendly, and asked 
us what it felt like to be in an air- 
raid. He explained optimistically 
that the German planes would 
never get through the famous bal- 
loon barrage over London, and add- 
ed that the band played in the park 
every night—in a sort of defiant 
challenge to the Germans to inter- 
rupt it. At last we arrived at our 
destination —a huge building set 
aside for the reception of refugees. 
It was not long before supper was 
provided for us, attentive ladies 
ministering to our wants. During 
the course of the meal a speech was 
made over the microphone welcom- 
ing us to the shores of Britain, con- 
gratulating us on our escape, and 
asking us to be patient with the 
Government arrangements, and to 
conform to all the necessary for- 
malities. 

Within a few days arrangements 
were made with Church authorities 
to provide for our welfare, and we 
ceased to be homeless refugees. 
Many months later we heard of the 
cruel hardships that the rest of our 
party endured after we had left 
them in Calais. It will not be until 
after the war is over that the full 
story of their adventures can be told 
—sufficient it is to say that, for the 
time being, they reached a compara- 
tively safe haven. 
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By Rospert FRANCIS 


| ig happened in Poland about 1955 
during what was called all over 
Europe the Great Wandering. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who 
had been driven from their homes 
by the war or by forced migration 
were trying to find their way back. 
Some, having come back, had found 
their homes gone and had started 
wandering again. Many were sol- 
diers from distant fronts, often too 
restless or too wretched to want to 
find their way home. 

Despite misery and fear, there 
was little hate. Why should one 
man hate another when all men had 
suffered? There were no barriers 
any more. Old boundaries had 
melted away. A man was free to go 
where he wanted to, even when he 
did not know where he wanted to 
go. And along with the new free- 
dom went a new generosity. Peo- 
ple gave from pity. They gave from 
unutterable thankfulness that war 
was over. They gave for the same 
reason that anyone stands up and 
stretches after he has been sitting 
in a cramped position too long. It 
did not seem strange in 1955 that 
two Polish villagers should take in 
an unknown wanderer, give him 
their guest room, and let him stay 
as long as he needed to. All the 
strangeness was in what followed. 

It was winter. The war had been 
over nearly ten years. The Great 
Wandering was on the wane. Peo- 
ple still adrift had either come a 
very long distance or been delayed 
by sickness or been in hiding. 

You could not fell about the 
stranger who had walked into the 


village that afternoon. An old man 
with white hair, but maybe not so 
old as he looked. He coughed much 
and said little. 

Michael and Anna needed only to 
glance at each other. They had en- 
tertained wanderers before. For ex- 
amplé, there was the man who had 
been two years coming home from 
Spain. Or was it two years coming 
home from hell? He was nearly 


home when he reached Michael and 
Anna’s, but if it had not been for 
them, he might never have finished 
his journey. A shriveled little man 
who had first slept, then talked, and 
finally kissed them both good-by. 

It was always easy to see a need, 


but two things you often could not 
see: how great the need was and 
how great the deserving. There 
were stories of saints and angels 
traveling in disguise. There were 
rumors that the Son of God Him- 
self was on the road. You could 
never tell. The man who knocked 
at your door might be a saint or he 
might more probably be a sinner, 
but in either case you could be sure 
that he was hungry. 

Anna drew a chair up to the stove 
as an invitation for the stranger to 
sit down. The whole kitchen was 
warm, but Anna wanted to make 
amends if possible for all the stove- 
less nights the stranger must have 
spent and for whatever stoveless 
nights might be coming. Cautious- 
ly, almost reluctantly he took off 
his greatcoat and sat down. It was 
an old army coat, much in need 
of mending, if not beyond mending. 

With the thought of something at 
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once hot and savory and soothing 
to the throat, Anna began to pre- 
pare a broth. As she went to and 
from the stove, she glanced at the 
stranger, who kept his eyes low- 
ered. The face baffled her. She saw 
suffering there, but more than suf- 
fering. Pain she knew could pinch 
and twist, but pain could also illu- 
mine a face. If it could crucify the 
mouth, it could also transfigure the 
eyes. There was no light in this 
face. Looking at it, Anna saw 
wolves. She saw them coming as 
they had come the year after the 
war. She saw them as she had seen 
them from those very windows. 

With a start of fear she looked at 
Jan, her little grandson playing on 
the floor. The wolves had taken a 
child from the village. But the 
plague the next year had taken half 
the village. It had taken Jan’s 
father and mother. 

She tried to think quickly what 
move she could make to save the 
child. But before she could make 
any move, the fear had passed. 
Across the room she saw only a 
homeless old man. 

Michael sat smoking. After a 
time he asked a question and then 
another question. It seemed that 
the stranger was heading south. It 
was for his health. He hoped to 
reach the Mediterranean. He even 
hoped—but here his coughing in- 
terrupted him. 

It happened that Michael knew 
of someone in the village, a small 
official, who was starting on a jour- 
ney southward in a few days. He 
was not going as far as the Medi- 
terranean, to be sure. Not half 
that far. Yet it might be of help. 
Would the stranger care to ride 
with him? Michael thought ar- 
rangements could be made. Mean- 
while, there was the guest room. 
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The bed was a featherbed, as soft 
and warm as any in the village. 
One good idea prompted another. 
Michael went to the cupboard and 
lifted down a bottle of wine from 
the top shelf. Having poured out 
two glasses, he gave the stranger 
one and raised the other to him. 
“To your health,” he said warm- 
ly. “To your journey south.” 
Before drinking, the stranger 
raised his glass, but said nothing. 
Michael grew talkative. “We 
have had men of many nationalities 
passing through this village since 
the war. Russians and Rumani- 
ans, Bohemians and Bulgarians”— 
he paused for another sweeping al- 
literation—“Frenchmen and Finns, 
Finns and French. Men of every 
nationality under the sun. Now 


you, I can tell by your speech that 
you are not a Pole. You come from 
west of here? Perhaps Germany?” 


The stranger shot him a glance, 
then dropped his eyes. Michael did 
not follow up the question, for al- 
ready the bowls of hot broth were 
on the table. 

Anna placed the stranger nearest 
the stove, put little Jan farthest 
from the stranger, and sat down be- 
tween them. Michael stood till after 
he had offered the Almighty a some- 
what longer prayer than usual. The 
stranger bowed his head. It might 
have been in reverence or it might 
have been in weariness. 

The wine that had warmed 
Michael’s tongue had made the 
other man more silent than before. 
All during supper he said no word 
except yes and no. After supper as 
they sat about the kitchen an hour 
or two before going to bed, it was 
Michael who carried on the conver- 
sation. Gradually he, too, grew less 
talkative as the warmth of the wine 
cooled and sleep came near. Finai- 
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ly he stood up as a sign for the 
stranger to follow him. With a 
lamp Michael led the way to the 
guest room. He set the lamp on a 
table near the bed, said good-night, 
and turned to go. 

“What do you think of the Ger- 
mans?” asked the stranger. 

Michael blinked. He was sleepy. 
The wine had left him solemn. He 
looked at the other man. “The 
Germans?” 

The two men looked at each 
other. “The Germans?” asked 
Michael. “Many of them are dead. 
Many hundreds of thousands of 
them are dead.” He crossed him- 
self. “I do not pity the dead.” 

Deep winter had not yet come. 
But before the weather turned its 
coldest, it was turning warmer for 
a little while. Snow covered the 
ground, but the path to the door 
had melted clear. By noon icicles 


on the south windows had dropped 
off. The stranger sat with the sun 
on his back, and watched Jan play. 
Now and then he would stand up 


and look out the window. He 
seemed to be looking at something 
very far away, off toward the south. 

Michael had gone out on an er- 
rand and now came back with good 
news. The official who was soon to 
travel southward was willing for 
the stranger to ride with him. And 
again good news begot good news. 

“I am a poor man,” said Michael, 
“yet Iam rich. I have a good wife. 
I have a grandson. I have a home 
such as you see. And I have two 
coats, two warm winter coats. One 
of them shall be yours. You will 
need two coats on your ride, for it 
will be cold before you reach the 
warm country. And I who have no 
journey to make need only one 
coat.” He went to the closet and 
lifted down a heavy coat. He did 
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not notice that the stranger’s old 
army coat hanging there had been 
neatly and painstakingly darned 
and patched, the buttons sewed on 
more firmly and the buttonholes 
reinforced. 

. “There,” said Michael with satis- 
faction, laying his own coat over a 
chair, “that should keep you warm. 
When you reach the Mediterranean, 
you will probably need no coat at 
all.” 

The stranger did not thank him. 
Indeed he said nothing at all. But 
he did give Michael a long glance 
before lowering his eyes. 

He was becoming a familiar fig- 
ure in the kitchen. Anna went 
about her work almost as if he were 
not there, and little Jan seldom 
looked up from his play. A familiar 
figure—and a total stranger. He 
sat in the sun when the sun shone, 
and when the sun did not shine he 
sat near the stove. Wherever his 
thoughts were, his eyes often fol- 
lowed the child on the floor. Jan 
was the one member of the family 
whom he could watch without be- 
ing watched in return, Perhaps also 
he found the simple movements of 
the child refreshing. There was no 
mystery about them. Nothing hard 
to understand. The boy had a little 
toy horse and cart. He had a few 
blocks. He could load the cart 
with the blocks and drive off and 
then drive back. Or he could build 
his blocks into a house. There was 
hardly anything he could not build 
with his blocks. The blocks and 
the horse and the cart seemed to be 
his only toys, and they seemed to 
be all that he wanted. 

So it seemed, until one day from 
somewhere he produced a small 
lead soldier. It was obviously a 
relic, something his father may 
have played with as a child, some- 
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thing that had not so much been 
kept as overlooked in a dark cor- 
ner of a closet. Doubtless it was 
once a member of a company of 
lead soldiers. Now it was alone. 
It had lost whatever color it may 
have had. It was nicked and 
scarred and the end of the musket 
was broken off. It did not belong 
with the other toys. It couldn’t 
ride the horse or sit down in the 
cart. It could only stand at atten- 
tion or march stiffly with Jan’s help. 

The stranger saw it. With a gaze 
so fixed and intent that there 
seemed an almost physical connec- 
tion between his eyes and the lead 
soldier, he watched it march and 
stand at attention. Slowly he got 
up and walked over to the soldier 
and put his foot on it. 

Jan watched in terror. Anna 
turned from the stove just as the 
foot came down on the lead, 
crumpled it, and kicked the re- 
mains into a corner. The hate in 
the face scorched the gray skin. 

Jan screamed. Trembling, Anna 
picked the child up and tried to 
hurry from the room. Hearing the 
commotion, Michael came in, but 
when he looked into the kitchen, he 
saw the stranger sitting with his 
head buried in his arms. 

After Jan had been comforted 
and was quietly playing with his 
toys in an adjoining room, Michael 
was inclined to make little of the 
incident. The stranger had meant 
no harm. The stranger had actu- 
ally done no harm: If he had act- 
ed strangely, it was most probably 
because his long wandering had 
touched his mind. 

But Anna grew more disturbed 
the more she thought about it. She 
could not forget that for one long 
terrifying moment the stranger had 
meant to do harm. 


That night after they had gone 
to bed with Jan asleep in his small 
bed beside them, husband and wife 
had a chance to compare their 
thoughts. Anna admitted that the 
stranger might not be to blame for 
his actions. But for that very rea- 
son he was the more dangerous. 
What had happened once might 
happen again. 

Both agreed that it was a good 
thing that only one more day of his 
sojourn remained. One more day 
and then the following morning he 
would leave. After all, incident or 
no incident, it was no easy thing to 
have an unknown and apparently 
unknowable man sitting in your 
kitchen from morning till night. 
Therefore it was with considerable 
relief though with no lack of cor- 
diality that they prepared the fare- 
well supper. Anna roasted the 
fowl that Michael had killed, and 
Michael set the wine bottle on the 
table. 

With his first glass, Michaei lost 
any feeling of uneasiness he may 
have had. With the second glass, 
he became quite himself. In the 
flow of his own conversation he 
failed to notice that the stranger’s 
silence had reached a climax. 

“Do you know,” Michael began 
genially, “you remind me of some- 
one.” 

The stranger looked at him. 

“It’s a queer thing, but it struck 
me only just now. You have been 
with us nearly a week and I have 
seen you every hour of the day, and 
yet I never noticed that resem- 
blance before. Perhaps the notion 
was in the back of my mind, but if 
it was, it stayed there. The queer 
thing is you resemble someone I 
never saw.” 

The stranger looked at him again. 

“I never saw the man whom you 
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resemble, but that is not to say I 
never saw pictures of him. Oh, yes, 
many, many pictures as doubtless 
you have, too. You will not take 
offense? How could you take of- 
fense at a mere resemblance? No, 
of course not. 
amused. Tell me, did no one ever 
suggest that you resemble the Ger- 
man Fuehrer of the war?” 

The stranger stood up, and as he 
stood he seemed to grow in height. 
He looked at Michael as he had 
looked at the lead soldier. From an 
inner pocket he drew a naked knife. 

He opened his mouth as if to pro- 
nounce a curse before he struck. 
But instead of cursing he began to 
cough. He coughed violently. It 
sounded like the barking of a pack 
of wolves in retreat. The knife 
dropped from his hand. 


Instead you will be - 
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Michael snatched it up and run- 
ning to the door threw it far into 
the snow and darkness. But be- 
fore he could close the door, the 
stranger was behind him. Still 
coughing and without hat or coat, 
he darted outside. At the roadway 
he hesitated a moment as if in 
doubt about his direction, then 
turned north and disappeared into 
the night. 


They will tell you today in that 
Polish village— and in many an- 
other village, too—that the man is 
still wandering, always self-driven 
and self-defeated, and never getting 
any nearer the South. They will 
tell you that after every other wan- 
derer on earth has found a home, 
that man’s wandering will only 
have begun. 


CLOSE BY 


By GLENN Warp DrRESBACH 


H® stopped to look, outside the weathered door 
That faced the harbor and the ending day, 

His desk made neat, the ledgers closed once more, 

His old eyes weary as he looked away. 

Long years ago he took the little room, 

To which he turns at dusk, because it shows 

The ships, and all the winking lights that bloom— 

Against the silent longing that he knows. 


There he remembers he was very near 

To going once, and ponders with a sigh 

The many needs of those back home that year 

His savings helped . . . and he has stayed close by. 
He likes the ships, and crowds, forever new, 

That come and go—as he had planned to do. 





DELTA STORM 
By Ropert WILKEN, O.F.M. 


LL morning since Mass the wind 
had been mounting. When at 
ten o’clock I visited the Chartier 
home in the straggling Hollywood 
settlement across the canal from 
Burrwood, the tide was rising. 
From the northeast the gale drove 
on, gusty, never letting up. An 
hour later, coming back along the 
flimsy, raised plank-walk that 
snaked through the swamp-prairie, 
I was surprised to find the Gulf 
waters eight inches over the walk 
in places. Pausing to look back to 
the Gulf, I was held by the scene of 
strength and majesty that stretched 
out before me, the writhing swamp- 
lands, and beyond, the sickly green- 
ish-white of rushing breakers end- 
lessly pouring in from beyond the 
horizon fringe. The half mile of 
swamp to the mudflats was alive 
with a thousand fingers as the wind 
raked and threshed the gray-green 
mass of roxo cane and combed flat 
the banks of alligator grass. 
Barefoot I felt my way along the 
single plank trestle, wondering 
casually when I should meet with 
the first spot where a board had 
torn loose. In the clearing along 
the walk, Jerry and Joe, two wiry 
trapper’s children, were enjoying 
their new swimming hole, and they 
shouted at me to join them. Fortu- 
nately for me, Mrs. Benny came 
along in the nick of time to pilot 
me safely through the deep water. 
The skiff rolled crazily as I was 
ferried across the canal from Holly- 
wood to Burrwood. High on the 
flagstaff at engineers’ headquarters 


the red storm pennant had been 
posted. But no one seemed dis- 
turbed. Fresh tropical winds were 
not infrequent at this outpost on the 
mouth of the Southwest Pass of the 
Mississippi. 

To the driver of the Government 
speedboat that took us out of Burr- 
wood at noon it was just another 
“good nor’east blow.” On the way 
up the Pass our twenty-five foot 
cruiser cleaved through heavy seas, 
setting up a white screen of spray 
that mixed with the gray mist of 
fine rain now driving down the 
river. In the lee of the cabin sev- 
eral of us sat on the open deck con- 
versing. Spray and mist flew by us 
but the wind drove everything on a 
line, and we were dry. Sea gulls 
shrieked as they labored up against 
the strong currents of the air. High 
above, scarcely visible in the mists, 
storm birds bent their odd Persian- 
bow wings as they fought their 
silent, majestic flight inland. Aside 
from us a slim girl stood upright 
to peer above the cabin. Instantly 
wind straightened out the black 
mass of her hair and held it stream- 
ing, revealing the whiteness of nape 
and ears. 

Through the sifting gray-white 
of spray and mist we made out the 
wedge of land that nosed out into 
the basin above the Passes. Eight- 
een miles we had come up through 
the forming Delta wastes from 
Burrwood to the Head of the Passes, 
from the Gulf to the river proper. 
Over against us to the right was the 
Head, lying there like a low gun- 
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boat at anchor, shouldering the riv- 
er’s flood to the southwest and to 
the south. Far to the east, across 
this divider of the river, we sighted 
the hazy outline of the lugger 


Peggy, that carried mail and pas- 


sengers to Port Eads. 

Water shot from the two ex- 
haust ports as our boat, squatting 
down under new speed, rounded the 
cluster of piles at the Head and 
roared down South Pass. A bit 
choppy though it was in the middle 
of the Pass, we boarded the mail 
lugger in midstream while the two 
boats rubbed noses. 

As the mist had thickened into a 
streaming rain by this time, we four 
passengers crowded into the stuffy 
cabin and disposed of ourselves by 
crawling forward into the baggage 
hold. During the twelve miles 


down South Pass I managed to say 
most of my Office for the day while 


a Jehovah Witness fell to snoring at 
my elbow. 

When the boat thumped up 
against the pilings at Port Eads and 
we had all hustled out of the ken- 
nel of a cabin, we found the little 
Gulf town all aflutter. About an 
hour before we pulled in, every 
blooming chinaball in town had 
gone down under a hurricane puff. 
Oddly there was an orderliness 
about the havoc. All along the 
boardwalk they were sprawled, each 
at the same angle, each the same 
size, each dangling the same matted 
roots with the same apologetic air. 

It had all happened two hours be- 
fore we arrived, when driving winds 
had sent the waters from the back 
bay across the finger of land that 
divided river from gulf. Pop Den- 
nis who had weathered every storm 
since the Caminada Cheniere in ’93 
“had a hunch there was going to 
be a tidal wave long about mid- 
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night. The way that tide’s been pid- 
dling around, up for fifteen min- 
utes, then she drops back.” And 
Pop wasn’t the one to be spying 
ghosts behind every tombstone 
either. 

Among the four old timers con- 
gregated in front of the village store, 
opinion was equally divided: two 
stood ready to stake their reputa- 
tions as weather noses that the 
storm was “blowed out.” The 
younger of the two, André, a man 
of the marsh who lived on his take 
of alligator and muskrat hides, 
braved the inner scorn of Pop and 
an old oyster tonger by insisting 
that sun-up would see the Gulf 
“cam as a plank.” 

Dad Landry, who was govern- 
ment keeper of the tide gauges, 
came up from the cane brake back 
of the canal. “Eh, boys, you guess 
aboud de wedder, no? Me, I don’ 
like it much, me. De glass, he is 
dropping, yes, and when I jus’ go 
look at zat gauge, I dunno what to 
zink. Zat tide, he is up, up. Man, 
I dunno, me.” 

Likely it was the longest speech 
old Landry had made since his first 
boy was born, and the natives didn’t 
fail to perk up their ears. Some- 
one came out from the house below 
the store where a dozen villagers 
had congregated to hear the after- 
noon news broadcast. “Storm cen- 
ter’s supposed to hit Port Eads at 
ten tonight.” Expectantly the 
young fellow stood there, waiting 
for his words to take effect on the 
five prophets. 

About that time the lady of the 
house where I was to spend the 
night called to supper, so we had to 
forego further prognostication from 
the storm seers. 

A half hour later as I strolled 
along the boardwalk, island and 
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churning river were being drenched 
with an eerie, saffron-green light. 
Across the Pass the revolving spokes 
of yellow from the old beacon 
looked weak and futile. As I gazed 
at the sturdy iron girders of the old 
lighthouse I thought I made out the 
shadows of people climbing the 
twenty-foot iron stairs to the ele- 
vated metal core that was the keep- 
er’s quarters. Those curving rooms 
had been a harbor to storm refugees 
for the past hundred years. And 
right now I was beginning to yearn 
for that warm haven up above the 
cottage roofs. 

“Wish that there old light would 
up and hop over to this side.” 
Turning I found Pop gazing across 
the river that was now an angry, 
frothy sea. Not even a skiff around 
though: everyone had pulled them 
ashore, or tied them up in the bayou 
cane brake. Over on the lighthouse 
wharf we could make out the curv- 
ing sides of the two Government 
yawis that had been put ashore and 
lay bottom up. To cross the Pass 
tonight was impossible. 

When we started to go back into 
the house the wind was around fifty. 
The yellowish cast had dimmed out, 
and everything was leaden and sul- 
len. Along the revetment by the 
river the oleanders were in agony, 
lashing and thrashing about like 
things possessed. Sea gulls, storm 
birds, even the stolid pelicans, had 
deserted the river’s mouth. 

By ten-thirty that night, when 
someone woke me up, water was 
coming across the yard outside. 
Due east the wind was, now a 
hoarse roar. Out on the screened 
porch at the west end of the house 
it was a shriek. When the gale 
shook itself into a moment’s lull, I 
thought I heard water splashing at 
the pillars under'the house. They 
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told me that’s what it was. Strap- 
ping seventeen year old Jean, a 
grandson of the Dennises, shoul- 
dered open the porch door and 
leaned into the wind. We watched 
him mark the tide along the sides 
of the front boardwalk. Wrestling 
with the door as he maneuvered 
himself through, I felt the sting of 
flying spray. Very salty, it had 
been picked up and whipped at us 
from the seething crests of the Gulf 
breakers. 

Till now it had all been a grand 
new thing in the line of experiences 
for me. Up on the Coast how many 
tales had not old Captain Norber 
told of storms and hurricanes he 
had put through in his old lumber 
schooner, the Saint Pierre. And old 
man Desiré, and André, and Tant’ 
Feen! How in the big storms when 


the river jumped the levees they 
would pole a lugger back into the 
bayous to tie up in the willows. 


And now, here I was right dead in 
the thick of the livingest, tropical 
hurricane a body would want to put 
through. : 

In fact when I saw the look of 
bewilderment and futility on young 
Jean’s face as he came into the 
lamplight, I became downright re- 
alistic, starting to wonder what sort 
of chance a fellow would have swim- 
ming in the kind of water running 
outside. It was distinctly not a 
comforting thought. Nor was it of 
any help to notice old Viel slip over 
to the window out of the lamplight 
and there stoop over to untie his 
shoestrings. I was glad I had not 
tied mine. 

In our mission kit there were 
blessed candles, so whispering a 
prayer to Him Who had calmed the 
winds and the waves of Genesareth, 
I lit the wax taper. Somehow it 
helped us all, that little flame that 
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had burned at so many Masses of- 
fered up in the river missions. As 
for good Mrs. Viel, she had been 
praying all evening since supper. 
One could tell it by her lips that 
moved ever so little as she stepped 
about tidying up the rooms that 
needed no tidying. Her eyes were 
so grateful for the inner warmth 
the tiny flame threw off. 

“Neen, let’s take coffee now. 
Afterward maybe we could go down 
to Landry’s, heh, Neen?” Mrs. Den- 
nis was sweetly persuasive. She 
had to be, because once “Pop” made 
up his mind there was nothing an 
ordinary mortal could do about it. 
But his wife was not an ordinary 
mortal. 

Whether it was that endearing 
“Neen” that broke Pop’s determina- 
tion to wait out the storm at home, 
or that subtle note of dependence 
on her Viel, would be hard to say. 
Whatever it was, Pop seemed to 
forget his defeat earlier in the eve- 
ning when he was all for getting to- 
gether a suitcase of clothes and hail- 
ing the mailboat for the trip across 
the Pass to the lighthouse. 

It was what history books call a 
“coup.” Here was Pop looking kind- 
ly on the idea of running through a 
seventy- mile gale to the Govern- 
ment house when all evening he 
had been stomping about in a per- 
petual smolder because “they wun’t 
listen to a knowin’ body; now let’m 
moan it out. I’m gonna sleep.” 
And he had been the only one who 
had gotten a few peaceful winks, 
too, though he would not go to bed 
without having a brace and bit on 
the chair next to him. 

By now the house was shudder- 
ing under each deadly impact of the 
wind; from below came the thud of 
water thrashing at the timbers. 
But we did not mind it so much, for 
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the steaming black chicory coffee 
had pepped us up, and Pop had de- 
cided the time to decamp was ripe. 
Cigarettes were lighted as Mrs. Den- 
nis slipped into a rubber coat. Jean 
blew out the kerosene lamps and 
we were ready to go out into the 
storm. 

Outside it was black and full of 
sounds. No one noise stood out: 
the singing drone of sharp corners 
cleaving the wind-flow, the lashing 
and crackling of rozo cane raked by 
the gale, willows and oleanders 
swishing and meshing. Over it all, 
like a symphonic background, was 
the rush of breakers and their 
crash as they tumbled over the 
revetment. 

Out on the porch where the drive 
of the wind caught the slant of my 
face I felt my glasses tugging, so I 
bent hard on the ear loops just to 
make sure. Already, the tide was a 
half foot over the plank walk from 
the house to the main boardwalk. 
Jean shouted back over his shoul- 
der, “Tide’s up eight inches since 
I marked it.” 

Instinctively we all were bending 
over to make headway possible. 
You had to buck into the gusts to 
keep balance. It was good to find 
the front boardwalk still above 
water. Right next to the river we 
were now, about eight feet, and the 
churning and sucking of tons of 
water was appalling. What had 
begun as a lark was now numbing 
and frightening. 

A yellow patck of light was mov- 
ing down toward us. We waited 
there, the four of us, huddled to- 
gether with our back to the gale till 
the light came up to us. A couple 
from up the island, André and his 
wife, had felt the walls of their 
house bending under the wind, and 
had started for our place. In a few 
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words we told them we were head- 
ing for the Government house, and 
they should come with us. 

Facing the fury again, we doubled 
over and began our three hundred 
yards along the river to stronger 
quarters: Soon we were wading 
again. A racoon came up to us and 
sniffed at my heels, but as we went 
on down into deeper water, the poor 
thing turned back to the higher 
boardwalk. On the river side of the 
walk and without a light, I relied 
entirely on the trapper, André, 
whose wife was between us. She 
seemed numbed and did not utter a 
single word. - She had heart trouble 
and might collapse at any moment. 
I kept talking to her, telling her that 
Christ was with us the same as He 
had been with His disciples in the 
storm. We were safe as long as we 
put our whole trust in Him. André 
was having a miserable time follow- 


ing his edge of the walk; debris was 
floating by and hitting against our 


knees. His light would not help 
any too much in that kind of water. 
Opposite the site of the old Port 
Eads Hotel we stopped to get the 
crinks out of our backs. Only for 
a second. Almost up to our knees 
now in the swift current that the 
gale was washing over the island 
from the Gulf, and with tangled 
masses of willows and cane going 
by, it was no time to look about. 
Any time the plankwalk might slip 
out from under us. The posts in 
the filled-in, ship-ballast soil could 
pull out as nicely as a trap stake 
in the marsh. So we got on. 
Ahead in the blackness you could 
see nothing. The Dennis trio must 
have gotten through already. But 
we had to move cautiously. Mrs. 
André seemed spent. Then our 
light went out, and without asking 
André what the trouble was, I 
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shouted wildly ahead to Pop some- 
thing about coming back with light. 
But supposedly, the old “Eveready 
Battery” tradition was to continue, 
for in three seconds André had his 
beam bent down at his knee again, 
and we were shuffling ahead. We 
could see Pop’s light swinging to- 
ward us, but we shouted him back. 

“Thank God!” And I meant it 
deeply when André three or four 
minutes later paused to throw his 
light through the darkness to his 
left. His beam wavered on some- 
thing white. Instantly a beam an- 
swered. It was Landry’s porch. A 
minute later we were out of the 
water and inside where everything 
was warm and snug. It was a 
sorry-looking lot of people that the 
Landry family took in at eleven 
o’clock that Monday night. All of 
us were dripping from the salt 
spray, and rather disheveled all 
around. Mrs. Dennis had had her 
spectacles torn off in the wind and 
her eyes were red and smarting. 
Something soggy and bitter seemed 
to have caught at the corner of my 
mouth, and we all laughed when I 
pulled away a soggy, brown butt of 
cigarette that had stayed with me 
all the way down. Someone noticed 
that Mrs. André was teetering in a 
queer way, as if about to fall. Ina 
jiffy she was in bed, and the two 
ladies were chafing her limbs and 
massaging her with rum. 

Mildred, Landry’s daughter, came 
in from the instrument room with 
the report that the wind was up to 
seventy and mounting. Several of 
us followed her back to watch the 
jagged course of the inked line 
across the revolving cylinders of the 
anemometer and the bariograph. 
The bottom seemed to have dropped 
out of the glass; no zigzag course 
anymore, but steadily going down, 
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straight down. Wind was climbing 
to seventy-six when abruptly the in- 
dicator gave a twitch and was dead. 

“Line he’s busted to da wind 
paddle,” Dad Landry, stoic as only 
Lower Delta men and seamen are, 
turned to our only contact with the 
outer world—a telephone line down 
to the Bar Pilot Station at the end 
of South Pass. Lifting the receiver 
he cranked furiously at the old 
magneto. He gave a slight cock of 
the head as he waited for an an- 
swer. Again he tried. “Dis one 
he’s down, too,” and turning indif- 
ferently toward the kitchen, added, 
“Come, we drip coffee.” 

While we sat around the broad 
kitchen table, sipping the strong, 
heartening brew, no one paid much 
attention to the crashing and the 
thundering of the gale outside. It 
was coming in puffs: you could tell 
it by the recoil of the house. Be- 
neath the door water was bubbling 
through with a hissing sound as if 
pumps were forcing it through. 
Here and there on the scrubbed 
floor, patches of moisture were 
spreading out from the cracks. The 
tide was up to the floorboards now. 
Old Viel and Landry were looking 
worried. 

“We hore fifteen minutes now, 
less’n she fall off,” and Landry 
brought out a brace and bit from 
the corner cupboard. 

A pall had fallen over everybody, 
and nothing much was being said; 
everyone watched the spreading 
damp spots on the floor. 

I got up and suggested we all go 
into the other room to pray. After 
a blessed candle was lit, we all 
knelt down, and there in the midst 
of the fury, out on that little wedge 
of land jutting into the wild Gulf, 
we placed our lives in the hands of 
the Maker of us all. Our souls and 
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voices lifted to Him Who had stilled 
the winds and the waves for his 
frightened disciples; and to Mary, 
the Star of the sea, we turned our 
full hope. Rain was crackling 
against the window now, and from 
the middle seam where the upper 
and lower slides met, water was 
streaming into the house. Not seep- 
ing, but spurting under the fire- 
hose pressure of ninety miles of 
wind. Every prayer I had ever 
learned came back to me, and we 
prayed.them all. 

Prayer truly works wonders, es- 
pecially the wonder of renewing a 
new and right spirit within a man. 
When we rose from our knees and 
stood again in the light of the 
kitchen lamp you could sense an 
inner strength and confidence in 
everyone for now we were remem- 
bering realities again. And every 
face was brighter. 

The east windows on the house 

were not rattling now. That was 
good. 
“Din I tale you? She be full 
around soon. She always blow 
hard-hard, da win, "fore she shift 
over.” Good old Landry, the Stoic 
of the marsh, was actually gleeful 
as he emptied the old coffee grounds 
to put on fresh water to boil. 

Ten minutes later—it was about 
2 a. M.—the water had fallen back 
off the porch, leaving behind a lit- 
ter of splintered planks and truck. 
But the wind was high yet, and the 
house still shook fitfully. No one 
tried to sleep. Around four forty- 
five, pale light spread across the 
blackness to the eastward, and by 
five o’clock we were able to see the 
mountainous seas thai were being 
driven up the Pass by the south 
wind. 

Taking the boardwalk over which 
we had maneuvered our wet pas- 
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sage the night before, Jean and I 
made our way to the other end of 
the village. Nothing particularly 
quaint about Port Eads that morn- 
ing. Only the oleanders seemed to 
have weathered the storm, willows 
and chinaball trees were not only 
down but had disappeared. Later 
we found several of them piled up 
on the south side of the store. 
Boards had been washed or ripped 
out of the boardwalk, and the 
government wharf was bashed in on 
the lower side. A strip or two of 
dangling screening was left of the 
Dennis porch. But the houses were 
all there even though they had lost 
their gutters and here and there 
patches of shingle. 

Up at the store we found most of 
the folks, all pretty much dishev- 
eled and blear-eyed, but none hurt. 
Little Charlie took me to the revet- 
ment to show where they had tied 


up their yawl. The painter was still 
noosed around the oleander but 
scarcely three feet of yaw! boat was 
left; the rest had been battered to 
splinters by the waves. Houses 
around the store showed a muddy 
ring a few inches up on the wall 
paper. During the early morning 
holes had been bored in the floors 
to ease the pressure, but no decided 
damage had been done. 

So my curiosity about storms had 
finally been satisfied, and I must 
admit that the satisfaction was am- 
ple and full, and, I dare say, will 
not need repetition in the near fu- 
ture. It was necessary to stay over 
two days more in the little village 
on the Gulf before the weekly 
packet boat pulled into the wharf 
with necessary supplies, and a 
much bedraggled missionary was 
able to get back home up the 
coast. 


THE PASSING 


By Maurice REeipy 


~ ps ipa in fleeting moments of our lives, 
God passes o’er the cold and silent lake, 
Stirring the stagnant waters of our souls, 
Leaving a track of beauty in His wake. 


He passes, and the miry waters close, 
Dull ugliness again resumes its sway; 
There was no pleasant island in that waste, 
No cheerful cell wherein to bid Him stay. 
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N conversation and in correspondence the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp has been asked repeatedly, “What is the popular reaction to 
your editorial policy, now that we are in the war?” It is pleasant to be able 
to reply that in the last six months we have received very few brickbats 
and very many bouquets. In fact the opposition is negligible. The verbal 
approbations are hundreds of times more numerous than the written. 
For the comfort of those who feel as the Editor does about public affairs 
in the emergency, but who fear that ours is perhaps a solitary voice, a 
few sample commendations of the Editorial policy are here presented. 
The words “brave,” “courageous” and the like in these letters are sur- 
prising. We have come to a strange pass if a journalist in this land of 
the free press can be called brave simply because he says what he thinks 
and what millions of his patriotic fellow citizens are thinking with him. 


San Luis Rey, Calif: 

“My congratulations to you on your 
splendid editorials. As one of the in- 
articulate 80 per cent, I can assure 
you that they meet with my entire and 
enthusiastic approval. More power to 
you on your brave and outspoken de- 
fense of right and truth!” 


Daytona Beach, Fla.: 
“Your editorials are worth the price 
of the magazine!” 


Brockton, Mass.: 

“May God long spare you to the 
great work of writing editorials for 
Tue CaTHOLIc Wortp! I read them all 
and my young doctor son reads them 
and we think they are ‘good to the last’ 
word.” 


San Pedro, Calif.: 

“If a young padre’s opinion goes for 
aught, I would like to say that your 
editorials and comments are the clear- 
est, sincerest and most clear-headed 
journalistic words written these days 
on quite bewildering subjects.” 


Kansas City, Kan.: 

“, .. We are happy to tell you that 
our chaplain considers your publica- 
tion our outstanding Catholic maga- 
zine.” 


New York: 

“As an American Catholic of British 
and Irish ancestry, I wish to express 
sincerest appreciation and admiration 
for your honesty and courage during 
the past year. You are q true priest 
of God and a good American.” 


Kirkwood, Mo.: 

“May I make use of this occasion to 
thank you sincerely for your fearless 
fight against the arbitrary in govern- 
ment. Though events have happened 
since your last editorial that have com- 
pletely changed conditions, neverthe- 
less we might have been spared the 
supreme sacrifice of our soldiers and 
sailors had a more diplomatic ap- 
proach been made to the international 
difficulties.” 


St. Paul, Minn.: 

“I am enclosing a check for a sub- 
scription to THe CatHoLic Wortp. We 
appreciate those magazines which 
think that what was wrong before is 
still wrong after the war has been de- 
clared.” 


Bisbee, Ariz.: 

“IT think we need THe CaTHOLIc 
Wortp in these times more than ever. 
Congratulations and best wishes to 
Father Gillis and the staff.” 
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Canton, Ohio: 

“May I congratulate you again on 
your splendid defense of the non-inter- 
vention policy until the final moment 
it could be held patriotically. Isolation- 
ism is a lost cause in our century but 
interventionists cannot gibe at us be- 
cause it did not fail—it was never 
given a chance.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“...1am very fond of the magazine 
and regard it as our best Catholic con- 
tribution of the kind; so I would not 
be without it. Thank you and kindly 


tell Father Gillis for me that his edi- 
torials are what the country needs. 
He certainly has a powerful pen and 
the courage to say what he thinks.” 


Hempstead, N. Y.: 

“You were not for the Third Term 
and I on the other hand supported the 
President as a Democrat on the theory 
of ‘The Devil you know,’ etc., because 
I believed Willkie only a carbon copy 
of the President. It looks as though 
we were both losers—but you the 
wiser.” 


Lakewood, Ohio: 

“Ever since I first came upon your 
editorial articles in the local library I 
have read them with keen interest. 
You have I am sure many interested 
readers among thoughtful Protestants. 
Every good wish to you as you carry 
on your courageous crusade for truth 
and justice.” 

Rev. , PROTESTANT. 

Chicago: 

“Many, many thanks for your mag- 
nificent editorial in the February issue 
of Tae CaTHOLic Worn. It dealt very 
realistically with a very serious situa- 
tion which has been brought about by 
a more or less irresponsible element in 
our population. The January editorial 
was also excellent, of course, but that 
can be said of the editorials of any 
issue. They are easily the best in any 
magazine or paper in the nation.” 

PROFESSOR 
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California: 

“I get a Big Wallop out of your edi- 
torials in THe CaTHoLic Worip. Your 
stand prior to, and since our entering, 
the war puts you in a class with the 
great patriots who founded our glori- 
ous country. The same vision, cour- 
age, love of justice and truth is found 
in everything you write. You have in- 
deed furnished a beacon through the 
fog of propaganda. . . . The thing that 
thrills me most about your war-stand 
is your refusal to compromise, or back 
down. ... Certainly this is a strange 
war, developing strange loyalties. .. . 
Now comes your ‘Apologia’ in magnifi- 
cent, courageous defense of your stand. 
And how it covers the subject! Bris- 
tling with truth and with drama! More 
power to you, Father, and God bless 
you for sticking to your guns in de- 
fense of our constitutional rights of 
free speech!” 


La Crosse, Wis.: 

“As students of English Literature 
we wish to congratulate you on your 
splendid magazine. .. . Comparing the 
editorials in THe CaTHotic WorLD 
with the editorials in an ordinary 
newspaper was quite difficult because 
the editorials contained in this maga- 
zine are exceedingly superior to those 
featured in the daily papers. After 
reading your editorials we find it diffi- 
cult to read those of inferior quality.” 


Tulsa, Okla.: 

“May I take this occasion to express 
my admiration for your editorials on 
our government’s policies. Wisdom is 
in eclipse; but the darkness shall not 
become total so long as you are not 
silenced.” 


New York City: 

“May I tell you how grateful I am for 
your splendid service to our Church 
and our country in their hour of need 
—and how specially proud I am of the 
January CaTHoitic Wort in which 
you have reached the highest achieve- 
ment of editorial distinction to be 
found today.” 
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Baltimore, Md.: 

“This is again to compliment you on 
your excellent ‘Editorial Comment’ in 
the May issue of THe CaTHoLic Wor, 
under the caption ‘Apologia.’ I cer- 
tainly enjoyed every bit of your Edi- 
torial, and of course the other articles 
were the cream of Catholic thought, so 
to speak. Since I have subscribed to 
Tae.CaTHoLic Wor.p, I have been en- 
lightened in matters spiritual and tem- 
poral, and from now on, I’m going to 
be a constant reader of your publica- 
tion.” 


Summit, N. J.: 

“I am one of the many non-Catholics 
who can’t wait from month to month 
to read your grand editorials. It is 
good to know there are so many others 
who refuse to be stampeded into in- 
sanity. I basked in the warmth of the 
many letters you printed in ‘We Are 
Not Alone.’ On January ist of this 
year I was afraid that I was almost 
alone.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“May I add that I consider your 
magazine the best Catholic publication 
in America. Its clear-sighted out- 
spoken editorials are its selling point 
in addition to the many entertaining 
articles which appear every month. 
May you enjoy continued prosperity.” 


Larchmont, N. Y.: 

“May I take this opportunity to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed and ad- 
mired your editorials of the last five or 
six months? They represent the best 
writing and the best thinking of your 
career, and if you had never done any- 
thing else, they would remain a monu- 
ment of sanity in this crazy world that 
seems to be about to engulf us.” 

PROFESSOR 


New York City: 

“I would like to take this occasion 
to express my continued admiration 
for THe CaTHoiic Wor.p, and my sin- 
cere good wishes for its greater suc- 
cess.” Rev. , Epiror. 
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Chicago, Ill.: 

“At any time, but more particularly 
in these difficult days, the clear intelli- 
gence, the courage, and the admirable 
skill in expressing both, with which 
God has gifted you, are matters for 
rejoicing and thanksgiving. You are 
getting, no doubt, plenty of brickbats 
for your courage, and for daring to 
think with your mind instead of with 
your emotions. I am pessimistic (or 
could I flatter myself to say ‘realistic’ 
enough to appreciate that honest intel- 
ligence is somewhat ‘caviar to the gen- 
eral.” But I. have no doubt that you 
can pay the price for your straight 
thinking.” Rev. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“This is the second time in my life 
I have done anything like this. I read 
your ‘Apologia,’ also the comments 
which made it seem necessary. On 
this issue most men in your position, 
and higher, turn my stomach. They 
give lip service to 4 Becket on his feast 


day and imitate Wolsey all their lives. 
Your article restores my faith. As 
someone once said to me: ‘You are 


right and they know it. That’s what 
makes them mad.’ Truth and justice 
are not national. Unless more of us 
learn that, and soon, we will all sink 
together.” Rev. , Eprror. 


Berkeley, Calif.: 

“I, am sending you a money order 
for $4.00 for a year’s subscription to 
your CATHOLIC WorLD. I want to have 
it as long as you can print it. I’ve 
read it for years in my parent’s home. 
Now that I am married and have a 
home of my own, I want my own 
CaTHoLic Worip. I’ve surely enjoyed 
your editorials, Now that we are com- 
pletely involved to the end, I want 
something sane and Catholic to read.” 


Butte, Mont.: 

“Thank God, all our people haven't 
lost their reason yet. It was refreshing 
to read your latest issue; oasis in the 
world gone nuts.” 

Non-CaTHOLICc, FINNISH. 
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San Francisco, Calif.: 

“All during the year I intended to 
write you commending your gallant 
stand in your editorials—so now 
though too late to encourage you I 
compliment you. We are getting used 
to blackouts—chairs in the basement 
and water and sand in tubs and prac- 
tice in putting out incendiary bombs, 
etc. Our cosmopolitan city is tolerant 
and no incidents have occurred to an- 
tagonize loyal aliens. There are really 
amusing details—for instance our 
Japanese, George (you must remember 
him), was the one to fix the sand boxes 
for us!” 


New York City: 

“Since starting this letter I have 
been talking on the telephone with 
Judge of New Jersey, and most 
of the time he was speaking of your 
editorials in THe CaTHotic WorLD, 
and how sound and convincing he 
thinks they are. He thereby estab- 
lishes his reputation as a splendid 
judge.” EpIror. 





Hammond, Ind.: 
“For some time I have been prom- 
ising myself and family the pleasure 
of reading your CaTHoLic Wor. I 
am enclosing herewith my check to 
cover two subscriptions. The future 
apparently holds heavy obligations for 
an informed laity and surely THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.tp should be placed on 
the ‘must’ list.” 
' 
Emporium, Pa.: 
“It looks as though you are ‘in for’ 
a letter from me now and then. The 
explanation is that in my opinion your 
editorials are beyond doubt the most 
thought-provoking I have ever read. 
After a day at technical work one 
doesn’t have many thoughts left to pro- 
voke. ——, —— and —— provide 
editorials which have almost always 
left me agreeing lukewarmly or repeat- 
ing something that seems to have run 
through my head already, but you 
leave your readers with a positive itch 
to pick up a pen.” 


A FEW KIND WORDS 
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Chicago, Ill.: 

“Your December editorial is heart- 
ening, especially now when so many 
are weakening under the strain of war 
propaganda. May God keep you firm 
and loyal to our Christian principles, 
our Constitution, our country and our 
President of 1936 and 1940.” 


Stamford, Conn.: 

“T have just read your Editorial in 
the present issue of THE CaTHOLIC 
Worip. First, may I express my 
thanks for a superb presentation; sec- 
ond, for the encouragement I received 
from your brave words. I have read 
your writings for several years. ... 
You have spoken a language I always 
understood. You had Mr. Mussolini 
sized up when our American brothers 
were praising his methods.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“I happened upon a copy of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorxLD quite by accident, 
and found the contents so interesting 
that I read it from cover to cover. I 
now find myself looking forward to 
the next publication date. You really 
put out a fine magazine, and I can’t 
help letting you know about it.” 


Weehawken, N. J.: 

“I came across the December issue 
of THe CaTHoLic Wortp in the Seton 
Hall College library in Jersey City. God 
bless you for your straight and realis- 
tic analysis of the present situation. It 
will be a great comfort to many of us 
during the trying times which are sure 
to come. I wonder if our Catholic 
leaders and priests realize just how 
much they are needed by the laity. 
Your work and your writings arouse a 
certain fighting something.” 


Boston, Mass.: 

“Each month I await the arrival of 
Tue CatTHoitic Wortp with keen inter- 
est. Especially fine are your edi- 
torials. The editorial this month was 
a masterpiece! May you continue to 
give us more such courageous and 
truthful articles.” 
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Milford, N. H.: 

“Your editorial ‘Humiliated’ is in my 
belief unanswerable. I honor you as a 
courageous and able patriot. May God 
bless you and keep you.” 


Convent Station, N. J.: 

“Congratulations upon your edi- 
torial in February’s CaTHoLiIc Wor pb. 
I have just read it, and can hardly 
wait to have my husband read it.... 
Being the mother of five sons, the 
youngest nineteen, you will under- 
stand why I am eager to hear the truth, 
no matter how discouraging it is.” 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 

“This is to thank you for your 
courageous championing of America’s 
great Lost Cause—America. I know 
the difficulties—I have run into a few 
myself — and because of that knowl- 
edge my gratitude is greater. Your 
work is good. . .. Visibility is bad— 
but when I read pieces like yours in 
the February Wortp, I get a lift of 
hope—unreasonably, madly—but I get 
it. I like to think my intuitions are 
righter in this case than my reason. 
Thanks, anyway for a little light (a 
light of courage more than truth) in a 
cowardly world.” 


Massachusetts: 

“I am a constant reader and great 
admirer of your splendid editorials, 
and have been a follower of your 
thought on the international policy of 
the United States from the beginning. 
. .. All success to you. Here we are 
with you (as far as I can make out) 
100 per cent.” Rev. 


Ontario, Canada: 

“Tue CATHOLIC WoRLD continues to 
be one of the most useful and most 
appreciated magazines on our rack 
and in our bound magazine section. 
Your May number, just received, is ex- 
cellent—and no two better articles 
could be desired than Father Gillis’s 
‘Apologia’ and ‘Such Boasting’ by one 
of your contributors.” 

Rev. , LIBRARIAN. 


Scranton, Pa.: 

“Kindly accept my heartfelt praise 
for your magnificent work in THE 
CaTHoLic Worip. Your editorial in 
this month’s issue (February) is a 
wonderful piece of writing. I find 
great pleasure in reading your edi- 
torials in past numbers of THe CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD. They are singularly apro- 
pos and forceful.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“May I give you a clap on the back 
for your examination of conscience in 
the last issue of your meaty CaTHo Lic 
Wori_p—~nothing wishy-washy about 
you people, thank God!!!! Keep it up 
as long as you are allowed. I approve 
of your moral theology at the conclu- 
sion of your examination of con- 
science. I am from Philadelphia, and 
you may have had your tea party in 
Boston but we had our liberty bell—it 
may be cracked, but all honest patriots 
today seem to be considered cracked, 
too, like it, by your ‘superpatriots’ or 
as a columnist who hasn’t been shut 
up yet lately called them ‘the pinks in 
Washington.’ More power to you and 
your superiors who are not crawling 
into a hole yet.” 

Rev. ——. 


Jersey City, N. J.: 

“Just a few lines to express my de- 
light after reading the March issue of 
Tue CaTHouic Wortp. It is one of the 
best issues in some time.” 


San Antonio, Texas: 
“I enjoy very much Father Gillis’s 
Editorials.” 


Ohio: 

“I want to take this occasion, too, 
to assure you that I—and all priests 
with whom I come into contact—are 
with you strong in the sentiments you 
express in ‘Editorial Comment.’ It is 
tragic that there is so much muddled 
thinking in our country, for your 
critics must simply fail to understand 
clearly what you are trying to bring 
home.” REv. 
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A FEW KIND WORDS 


Connecticut: 

“As usual, your editorial in the latest 
number of the magazine (February, 
1942) hits the bull’s eye. When, if 
ever, this terrible time is ended, you 
can look back without regrets on your 
record. Perhaps it is wrong of the 
rest of us to cheer you on, when we 
have been so very circumspect about 
joining the fray. We are, I suspect, 
much like the manager of the prize 
fighter . . . who frantically urged his 
reeling charge to keep in the middle 
of the ring. “They can’t hurt us!’ he 
bellowed. The only difference between 
us and that worthy is that we’re not 
bellowing. With us it’s ‘piano, piano.’ 
With best wishes and many thanks for 
the good stiff jolts you’ve given us.” 

EbIToR. 


Pittsfield, Mass.: 

“Enclosed is a money order for the 
renewal of my subscription to your 
fine magazine. Your editorials are ex- 


cellent, being mainly consistent —a 
quality rarely found these days in the 


columns of even the hierarchical pa- 
pers. All articles in THe CaTHoLic 
Wor_p are stimulating and instructive 
regardless of what subject they may 
treat... . Thanks be to God for a cleric 
in America who keeps his feet on the 
earth and is not swayed by political 
opinions or emotionalism.” 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 

“Just a word of appreciation for 
your fine Americanism, as displayed 
in every issue of THe CaTHOLIC 
Worn.” 


West Orange, N. J.: 

“Ordinarily when the time comes 
for me to renew.a magazine subscrip- 
tion, I reluctantly reach for the check 
book and whittle down my already 
slender balance by the requisite 
amount. But THe CatHo.tic Wor. is 
no ordinary run-of-the-mill monthly, 
and it occupies no ordinary spot in 
my estimation. There was no reluc- 
tance in my heart when I wrote out 
the attached check.” 
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Dorchester, Mass.: 

“Please permit me to congratulate 
you on your remarkable issue of THE 
CaTHOoLic Wortp for February which I 
have just perused with profit and pleas- 
ure and edification. Your editorial is 
first, like Eclipse, and there isn’t any 
second. I take my hat off to you. 
‘Anti-God in America’ and ‘Democracy 
—The Threat from Within,’ like your 
leader, merit so much praise and atten- 
tion that I wish they might be printed 
in pamphlet form and blazoned to the 
country. Everywhere I go I urge with 
all the eloquence I possess the read- 
ing of your solid, illuminating, inter- 
esting, Catholic-up-to-the-minute peri- 
odical. ... The people are immersed in 
the pagan atmosphere of today and 
absolutely need to be regenerated by 
such spirited and spiritual tonic as the 
stalwart CaTHoLIc Worip. God bless 
you, Father Gillis, for your zeal and 
industry and noble example! Ad pluri- 
mos annos.” 


Minnesota: 

“I take this opportunity to tell you 
that every number of THE CaTHOLic 
Wor.p brings great joy to me; espe- 
cially your last Editorial Comment— 
‘Apologia.’ My congratulations and 
full support.” REv. . 


California: 

“I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed your examination of conscience 
in this month’s CatHotic Wortp. You 
and I see eye to eYe in many, many 
things. Keep up the good work.” 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, 
U. S. Navy. 


Woonsocket, R. I.: 

“T have just read pell-mell (I couldn’t 
read it any other way) your Editorial 
in this month’s Wortp. It’s a great 
document—it will find a clear echo in 
the hearts of all who read it. You have 
given expression to what millions are 
thinking. . . . I hope that the next step 
in the process will not be to try to 
muzzle men who write such truth.” 

REv. . 
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New York City: 

“Your ‘Apologia’ in the current issue 
of THe CATHOLIC Worn is one of the 
clearest, finest and most genuinely 
American statements that I have read 
in altogether too long a time. .. . I as- 
sure you of my grateful appreciation 
of the splendid encouragement which 
your ‘Apologia’ contains for everyone 
who will read it.” 


Waterbury, Conn.: 

“I esteem the editorial opinions of 
Father Gillis very highly and I wish to 
preserve the copies in permanent 
form.” 


New York City: 

“My son, William, fighting in China 
in defense of the British Concession, 
was hit by a shell fragment and now 
at Pearl Harbor his ship was first 
bombed and then torpedoed. He 
escaped with God’s great kindness. 
We look forward so eagerly to your 
Editorials. Our ancestors were here 


in the beginning and we are concerned 


for our country.” 


St. Louis, Mo.: 

“After reading Father Gillis’s Edi- 
torial each month, I am invariably 
tempted to write him and tell him I 
pray God to send us more of his kind. 
How we need courage, clear thinking, 
and solid Catholic principles these 
days.” 
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Estado de México, México: 

“Your sane Editorial ‘Humiliated!’ 
in the February issue shows you still 
have your feet solidly anchored on 
earth. Under the circumstances this is 
quite remarkable, since so many other 
editorials I have read lately would 
seem to imply that their writers had 
just arrived upon earth from a sojourn 
upon the Moon or Mars or some other 
distant planet, as their apparent lack 
of knowledge of what has transpired 
on this earth over the last ten years or 
so is so complete.” 


St. Eouis, Mo.: 

“I have just finished reading your 
masterful ‘Apologia.’ Gratulationes 
quam mazximas! Democracy without 
rational criticism of political policy is 
certainly unthinkable. Keep up the 
fight! Here’s one inveterate reader of 
THE CaTHOLIc Worxtp who stands with 
you 100 per cent. . . . Here’s wishing 
you ever more power and success, and 
assuring you that I shall always cher- 
ish THe CaTHOLIc WorzLD, just as much 
as do our rector and other priests of 
the faculty, who have told me of their 
affection for it.” 


Burlington, Wis.: 

“Thank God for so fearless a maga- 
zine as THe CATHOLIC Wortp! May He 
prosper it—and the editor ad multos 
annos. Your recent ‘Apologia’ should 
be reprinted by the millions!” 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE FLAME OF FLORENCE 


RA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, 

the fifteenth century Dominican, 
cut at life with steel-sharp zeal; his 
audacity and persistency devoured 
difficulties and found the same 
nourishment in obstacles as do the 
twentieth century Dominicans who 
founded the Blackfriars’ Guild in 
1931 to stimulate the production of 
plays true to the Catholic tradition. 
To produce an historical play with 
a large cast, effective sets and even 
adequate costumes is a man-size 
proposition under any circum- 
stances; to accomplish it with a 


professional cast without salaries 


or capital is a miracle. In the case 
of Savonarola, a drama in three 
acts and a prologue by Rev. Urban 
Nagle, O.P., the miracle was 
achieved by hard work and manual 
labor on the part of two Domini- 
cans, playwright and manager, who 
are now letter perfect in the roles of 
scene builders, stage hands and 
scrubwomen. But their audacity 
and persistency has shown New 
York a new angle of the Experi- 
mental Theater. Savonarola was 
the culmination of the New York 
Blackfriars’ first season during 
which they presented two dramas, 
Up the Rebels, a Sinn Fein chron- 
icle and Song Without Music, the 
story of Francis Thompson, and a 
comedy, The Years Between. Sav- 
onarola, however, was distinctly the 
climax of endeavor ahd to say that 
it was the best written play of the 
season is only to regret that the 


statement is not a stronger endorse- 
ment. 

The early Renaissance found 
Italy with very many dirty corners 
where despotism and corruption 
needed a reforming broom but the 
Florentines who listened to Fra 
Girolamo’s exhortations enjoyed 
many blessings. Lorenzo di Medici, 
scholarly, charming, tolerant, lav- 
ished the gold his family had made 
in usury—we now call it banking— 
in magnificent gifts to his city and 
her artists. And what artists! 
Learning was also treasured. Flor- 
ence was rich, peaceful, happy and, 
in comparison with Rome of that 
date, pretty moral. Gambling and 
luxury were the capital sins but, 
that the citizens had more than an 
open mind toward piety, is evident 
by their resignation to the Friar’s 
thunderous strictures on their van- 
ities. Lorenzo’s death and the 
French invasion consolidated Sav- 
onarola’s power and, with a consti- 
tution modeled on the Venetian Re- 
public, Florence, acknowledging 
Fra Girolamo as God’s representa- 
tive, became a theocracy. But not 
even a theocracy is immune to tem- 
poral politics. Alexander VI. was 
the Borgian Pope and, in refusing 
to join the Holy League against the 
French, Savonarola challenged the 
Borgian policy. When his blasts 
against corruption began to include 
the Papacy, it was inevitable that 
excommunication would follow, but 
when the Friar, on the advice of his 
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political friends, defied the ban and 
resumed his preaching, he defied 
not only the person of Alexander 
VI. but the Church. Politics tolled 
his death knell as the fickle popu- 
lace, divided by political factions, 
stormed San Marco’s and Savonar- 
ola, to save his brethren, surren- 
dered his own person. What fol- 
lows might be called the messy part 
of the tragedy for the Friar’s body 
yielded to torture and the rack ex- 
torted statements which he later 
repudiated. That he was physical- 
ly and nervously exhausted hardly 
explains this breakdown when one 
remembers the child martyrs of the 
early Church. Was it that Savon- 
arola had lost contact with the Holy 
Spirit? 

“An organism suffers when the 
hand or foot rebels against the 
head. The Church doesn’t prosper 
when a Friar challenges the Pope,” 


says Ricardo in the play and Ri- 
cardo seems to voice the commen- 
tary of the author. Both in the text 
and on the stage, Fra Ricardo runs 


away with the drama. He is the 
wise old English friar who evalu- 
ates objectively the headstrong pas- 
sion of Fra Girolamo for a better 
world but questions if it would not 
be more Christlike to convert Lor- 
enzo than to threaten him. Melo- 
dramatic as was Savonarola’s ca- 
reer, Father Nagle has made ideas 
the springboard of the action. Fra 
Ricardo is the philosophic good 
man who will leave the world no 
worse and not very much better for 
his having lived in it; Fra Girolamo 
is the fanatic whose one idea is 
bound to leave a wake behind it for 
good or evil. Fra Girolamo confi- 
dently believed that God had in- 
spired him to purge both State and 
Church and he was willing to make 
use of earthly weapons for the vic- 
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tory. The play resolves itself into 
the fascinating but difficult problem 
of how far compromise may enter 
into human relationships without 
violation of spiritual integrity. Fa- 
ther Nagle, while baring the weak- 
ness of the Friar’s arrogance, makes 
clear the purity and courage of his 
idealism. Undoubtedly he was a 
Puritan because he was vindictive 
against both the sin and the sinner 
and he gave Florence some straight 
New England Blue Laws but he also 
put new fervor into his Order, made 
many devout converts, gave the 
Florentines new social standards, 
founded a Provident Loan Society 
—Monte di Pieta—instituted a gen- 
eral ten per cent trade tax and or- 
ganized what might be called the 
first band of Boy Scouts! One pres- 
ent difficulty of Savonarola is that 
the author seems to take for grant- 
ed that the audience has a fairly ac- 
curate knowledge of the period. 
This is always a dangerous hurdle 
for the playwright who must avoid 
the tedium of explanations. The 
most pertinent point about the play 
is that the suspense lies not so 
much in the actual defeat or success 
of Savonarola but in the weighing 
of his motives. Is he nearer saint 
or sinner? 

“I know he is a fool—a fool for 
Christ,” cries Ricardo at the end, 
“and I also know that it is only the 
fools and their little fires that can 
ever save the world.” 


CanpIpA. — The Cornell-McClintic 
revival of Bernard Shaw’s Candida 
for the Army Emergency Fund and 
the Navy Relief Society packed the 
Shubert Theater so overwhelmingly 
for four matinees and a Sunday eve- 
ning that, with Mr. Shaw’s kindly 
waiver of royalties and the generos- 
ity of the cast, a large sum has been 
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donated to the national cause. An 
even larger gift was offered to the 
public. 

Candida is now definitely in the 
category of a classic which means 
that its theme has broken down the 
limitations of a period and that its 
characters are so fundamentally 
human that their relationships to 
each other permit varying inter- 
pretations. Candida herself, the 
woman who is at once the poet’s 
dream and the rector’s helpmate, 
the domestic paragon and the lady 
of romance is Shaw’s ideal version 
of a heroine who may have seemed 
an anomaly to the generation of 
1897 but was well known in the 
fourteenth century. 

Two visits to Italy as a young 
man had made Shaw conscious of 
a spiritual potency whose idealistic 
folly with its “incoherent, mischiev- 
ous and even ridiculous unpractic- 


alness” was impressing itself on 
England with the pre-Raphaelites 
and leaving behind it at least one 
practical innovation in morris- 


chairs! “Religion was alive again,” 
says the preface to Volume II, Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, “coming 
back upon men—even clergymen— 
with such a power that not the 
Church of England itself could keep 
it out.” To have pitted Christian 
Socialism against Capitalistic ma- 
terialism seemed to Mr. Shaw to be 
obvious melodrama so, instead, he 
devised the clash between the com- 
fortable satisfaction of a Socialist’s 
hard work and small successes and 
the higher, vaguer vision of an un- 
practical idealist. The visible sym- 
bol of the struggle between them is 
Woman. Morell, the clergyman, 
benevolent, sensible and short- 
sighted sees in his wife the lovely, 
physically weaker partner whom 
his manliness protects, his industry 
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supports and his position dignifies. 
To the poet, as to the man in the 
Age of Faith, woman is at once the 
strength of his spiritual weakness, 
the torch to his path, his comforter, 
Tower of Ivory, Morning Star, and 
when Candida says that she must 
give herself to the weaker of the 
two, the poet understands that she 
remains with the competent Morell. 
It is then that the clergyman makes 
his splendid confession of humility 
to his wife, “It’s all true, every 
word. What I am you have made 
me with the labor of your hands 
and the love of your heart! You are 
my wife, my mother, my sisters: 
you are the sum of all loving care 
to me.” 

The recent production was happy 
in having Miss Cornell in the part 
to which she lends such radiance 
and once again Mildred Natwick 
played her crackling Prossy. The 
memorable additions were the Mor- 
ell of Raymond Massey and the 
Marchbanks of Burgess Meredith. 
With the passage of time, Morell is 
developing into'‘more and more of a 
person. In Miss Cornell’s last re- 
vival in 1937, Kent Smith made the 
clergyman less smug and ore 
sympathetic but in the hands of Mr. 
Massey the hard-working Hakney 
Rector is a great and simple-h¢arted 
Christian gentleman who has ac- 
quired self-assurance from the ad- 
miration of his family and his par- 
ish but whose pride is not too/| thick 
to be pierced by the darts of the 
poet. As Marchbanks, Burigess 
Meredith has the authority to make 
the boy-poet dramatically as strong 
as Morell and Candida and his stric- 
tures on the clergyman, give pause 
to the audience as well as his vic- 
tim. Meredith outwardly is not so 
near the reincarnation of Shelley as 
was Robert Harris, the young Eng- 
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lishman who las. played Eugene 
but, without any of the effeminacy 
which Shaw has suggested in his 
directions for the part, Meredith 
conveys the idealist but with a po- 
tential inner fire which insures the 
climax. 

Candida is not dependent on a 
star but must have a balance be- 
tween the three leading characters. 
The radiance of Miss Cornell’s Can- 
dida must always be an inspiration 
for any cast. Dudley Digges was 
inimitable as Burgess, “Candy’s” fa- 
ther who thinks any idea is a pre- 
cursor of insanity; Stanley Bell was 
the curate. Candida was written in 
the days when the point of Mr. 
Shaw’s pen had not grown too long 
and the wit is as trenchant as it is 
terse. Like all works of genius, its 
ideas have becoming clothing. Its 


comedy is founded on a knowledge 
of mankind and so long as good ac- 


tors exist, Candida will have a pub- 
lic. 


YESTERDAY’s Macic.— We were 
just about to write about “the fa- 
miliar story of the old actor’s re- 
turn” when we paused to recall the 
other stories on the same theme and 
could think of nothing but Cafe 
Crown which is now playing. But 
all the same Mr. Emlyn Williams’s 
latest play seems far more reminis- 
cent in quality than The Corn Is 
Green which was the actual remin- 
iscence of his boyhood. A home 
touch is added by making the great 
run-down Shakespearean actor, 
Maddoc Thomas, a Welshman who 
sings Welsh songs with his daugh- 
ter, Cattrin, the poor lonely child 
with the club foot who has such in- 
finite patience for besotted genius. 
There is more than a note of Barrie 
when Thomas loses even the role of 
Santa Claus in a department store 
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and is brought to his attic home in 
a festive condition by a Welsh 
Bobby who ties an apron round his 
waist to help Cattrin with the dishes 
— although there are really more 
bottles! The drama comes when 
Cattrin actually gets a proposal— 
no, not from the Bobby—and at the 
same time her father is given a 
chance to go back to the stage. He 
makes a success but the thought of 
losing Cattrin wrecks him the open- 
ing night of a revival of Lear and 
she determines to sacrifice her hap- 
piness when he obligingly falls out 
of a window. 

Yesterday's Magic had two suc- 
cessful tours in England but here, 
although Jessica Tandy plays Cat- 
trin without sentimentality and 
with quiet warmth, Paul Muni has 
no sparkle of the humor which 
might earn some sympathy for the 
Falstaffian Thomas. The two irre- 
sponsible fellow lodgers are excel- 
lent diversion but are topped by 
Brenda Forbes’s untidy ragbag of a 
landlady whose moral oddities were 
much more appealing than those of 
the equally reprehensible Thomas. 
Yesterday’s Magic depends upon the 
alchemy of Williams’s assured the- 
atrical knowledge and his cast.—At 
the Guild. 


HARLEM CAVALCADE. — We would 
like nothing better than to cheer for 
Harlem but there is so much talent 
up there which could appear to bet- 
ter advantage than it does in the 
Cavalcade that we feel that Mr. Ed 
Sullivan, columnist of the Daily 
News, has wasted a fine opportu- 
nity. The Negro’s native sense of 
drama, rhythm and co-operation 
make him unrivaled in mass play- 
ing—think of Green Pastures and 
Porgy and Bess and two splendid 
street scenes out of Kaufman and 
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Hart’s Sing Out the News from 
which we have always delighted in 
the memory of the christening 
party of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jones. Harlem Cavalcade is routine 
vaudeville with only a great deal of 
burned cork to lend it shading. 
None of the singers taps the re- 
sources of drama and pathos in 
their race. The humor is so tradi- 
tional that the best sketch is an ad- 
venture in a cemetery. Of course 
there is plenty of good dancing and 
a very pretty octaroon mistress of 
ceremonies but no visitor .could 
guess from the Cavalcade that Cat- 
fish Row was just around the cor- 
ner.—At the Ritz. 


KEEP ’EM LAUGHING. — To coun- 
terbalance Priorities of 1942 here is 
another stream-lined vaudeville en- 
tertainment with William Gaxton 
and Victor Moore as headliners; 


the Hartmans’ burlesque of ball- 
room dancing to offset Paul Draper 
and Hildegarde—from the Night 
Clubs—instead of Hazel Scott at the 


piano. We are glad to add that 
Keep ’em Laughing is also a great 
deal cleaner. In spite of the human 
headliners, to us the triple-starred 
act of the evening, was a sketch 
called “The Bricklayers” played en- 
tirely by dogs. Dogs in natty sweat- 
ers and overalls, ran up and down 
ladders, carried bricks and beams 
and worked up to an accident with 
a curly-tailed workman whose wife 
rushed in to help him and his child 
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—a very small child—appeared on 
a scooter! The act closes on a 
thrilling trapeze with two daring 
fox terriers. The precision and ac- 
curate timing of the entire troupe is 
something to call for very human 
envy. Late comers should be 
warned, however, that these peer- 
less performers appear early on the 
program. 

Although it is always a pleasure 
to see Victor Moore, the ancient skit 
in which he appears—a revival of 
his first success in vaudeville — is 
completely unworthy, since Mr. 
Moore is really not only a music- 
hall funny man but a very real 
actor. Gaxton has a better chance 
in his sketch on the worries of a 
scenario writer. We endorse Jack 
Cole and his dancers in a swing ver- 
sion of a Hindu ritual dance for the 
perfection of its rhythm but are 
“thumbs down” on the cross-eyed 
clowning of the latest night club 
comedian, Zero Mostel. The Hart- 
mans are always funny. Hildegarde 
has none of the musical genius of 
Hazel Scott, the Negro pianist, but 
Hildegarde has good looks and a 
charming presence and we feel 
might make a real mark as a ballad 
singer. Now her songs are of un- 
flagging mediocrity. We wish she 
could have heard’ Yvette Guilbert 
sing “Madam, will you walk and 
talk with me?” With vaudeville 
back, there is a real opportunity for 
such a singer.— Don’t miss “The 
Bricklayers” at the Broadhurst. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire Witn FatHer.—Three Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Days are still en- 
dearing themselves to their audi- 
ences in different parts of the coun- 
try.—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister ErLeen.—One of the 
funniest farce-comedies.— At the 
Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — The 
twenty dead men still take the last 
curtain call at the Fulton. 


March 


LADY IN THE DarK.—No blackout 
can dim the glittering Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence.—At the Alvin. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.—Very few 
adults share in the success of the 
very youthful cast of George Ab- 
bott’s Prep School musical comedy. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


BuiTHE Spirit. — Noel Coward 
and a brilliant company satirize 
spiritualism and séances in a witty 
comedy.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss — Patricia Peardon 
as Judy Adams has endeared her- 
self to her audiences who enjoy the 
home life of the Adams family in a 
comedy with very real characters 
in a rather mechanical plot.—At the 
Lyceum. 


Sprinc Acain. — One of the few 
awards this season has been given 
to this comedy illumined by Miss 
Grace George and Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith.—At the Playhouse. 


Sons o’ Fun.—This successor to 
Hellz-a-Poppin still makes the au- 
dience star members of the com- 
pany. The sets are far more elab- 
orate, the dancing is better and the 
jokes ere worse.— At the Winter 
Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET. — A melodrama 
which keeps everyone tense without 
presenting one actual crime or vis- 
ible horror. The acting and the 
lighting are both of the best. — At 
the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—A musical adapt- 
ed from an old farce called Cradle- 
Snatchers has music by Cole Porter 
and patter songs by Danny Kaye. 
The pace is fast and tough.—At the 
Imperial. 


March 


PorGy AND Bess.—We consider it 
the best American opera. The re- 
vival with the original cast and with 
Mr. Smallens as conductor is a mas- 
terpiece and an improvement on the 
first production. The elimination 
of the recitatives has strengthened 
the action and shortened the run- 
ning time. Todd Duncan’s Porgy 
is a really noble creation.—At the 
Majestic. 


Care Crown. — A beguiling and 
very amusing folk-comedy about a 
real Yiddish cafe on Second Avenue 
where the actors and playwrights 
of the Yiddish Theater congregate. 
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Sam Jaffe is the white-haired bus- 
boy who is the “angel” of the thea- 
ter and he gives a rare performance. 
—At the Cort. 


Banyo Eyes.—Eddie Cantor has 
come back in a transcription of 
Three Men on a Horse which is 
much tougher than the original 
farce and not so funny. The sets 
are better than the music and the 
dream horse, Banjo Eyes, is really 
the star. There are some first rate 
dancers and at the end Cantor sings 
his black face songs to a highly ap- 
preciative audience.—At the Holly- 


wood. 


April 


GUEST IN THE House.—What one 
neurotic little cousin can accom- 
plish in family breakage is shown 
in the record of gentle Evelyn’s 
visit to her kind relations. What 
might be a pathological tragedy is 
played as comedy to the last epi- 
sode by a very competent cast. As 
Evelyn, Mary Anderson has won an 
award.—At the Plymouth. 


May 


THE Moon Is Down.—It is diffi- 
cult to say which is the finer piece 
of work — Steinbeck’s story or his 
play. The severe criticism he has 
received for making his Nazi 
Colonel a human being with some 
appreciation of decency seems to us 


to emphasize the barbarity of the 
system. We endorse Otto Kruger’s 
characterization of Colonel Lanzer 
and Ralph Morgan’s of the Mayor 
and recommend The Moon Is Down 
as the one worth-while and finely 
written play of the spring.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


Priorities OF 1942. — Vaudeville 
is revived with Paul Draper’s 
dances as the pinnacle of the eve- 
ning and Hazel Scott at the piano. 
The humor is in the hands of three 
radio comedians, Lou Holtz, Phil 
Baker and Willie Howard who cele- 
brate their return to the stage with 
all the jokes not fit for the micro- 
phone. It is too bad because Hazel 
Scott and a silent clown named 
Gene Sheldon are both excellent en- 
tertainment and Paul Draper has 
placed tap dancing in a new cate- 
gory.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


Inp1A.—The March of Time is to 
present two shows on /ndia and the 
first is easily the best presentation 
of that incomprehensible nation 
that has yet appeared on the screen. 


Note. — The Dance Players, the 
new American organization 
launched by Eugene Loring, gave a 
short engagement ‘which will be re- 
viewed in another issue. Since the 
Ballet Theater reverted to classical 
ballet, the Dance Players are dis- 
tinctly important. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


» 





FIRE IN THE LITURGY 


HE birth of the Church and her 

Baptism with fire were on the 
first Whitsunday, when the Holy 
Apostles and our Lady, in the 
cloister of the Cenacle, received the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Person of the Holy Ghost took 
form in cloven tongues of fire, 
which, issuing from the Light of the 
Father, became visible to mortal eye 
in quivering flames hovering above 
each sainted head. Here was the 
consummation of the eternal life- 
purpose of fire, anticipated from its 
creation. It was its highest honor, 
for fire became the clothing of God, 
the garment of the Holy Ghost, the 
gorgeous apparel of the Most High, 
the subtle vehicle of His energy. 

From the fiery presence of the 
Holy Ghost proceeds every brilliant 
virtue of the Church, every shining 
act of good, which, in her long life 
up to the Last Day has been and 
will be performed. We live in the 
fire-inspired Church of God. 

The price paid was the precious 
Life and Passion of God’s Son. 

It is true that in the long expec- 
tant life of fire there have been 


beautiful and striking intimations 
of its destiny, prefigurations for 
man to recognize and to venerate. 
Man has had long training in its 
value and has made response from 
the depth of his heart and in his 
own dramatic fashion. Man needs 
fire—it is one of his basic needs— 
he needs it for light, for its beauty, 
for his gardens and forests, for his 
animals. His nature teaches him 
that fire is indispensable to him and 
he honors it with his natural and 
spiritual expressions. 

In Greek mythology need and 
price are dramatically represented 
in the story of Prometheus, bene- 
factor of Earth, Titan and Demi- 
god. He loved earth and made to 
it his finest and best gift—the gift 
of fire. But to gain the fire he had 
to risk all and to steal it from 
heaven. When he had obtained it 
he brought the precious fire to earth 
in his own hands, in a torch of 
fennel leaves, they say. When the 
knowledge of this came to Jove, in 
fury, he condemned Prometheus to 
torture. He was chained to a rock 
in the Caucasus mountains. Here 
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he was to stay forever, his body ex- 
tended as on a cross, and enduring 
the fiercest torments of mind and 
body. 

The drama makes up that tre- 
mendous mystical poem of Shelley, 
“Prometheus Unbound.” In it the 
dreary surroundings of the rock are 
described and the Titan is disclosed, 
chained to the cliff, in agony of 
body and mind the victim of evil in 
the person of Jove. He suffers be- 
cause he had bestowed fire upon the 
human race. 

The consummation is shown by 
the poet with sharp mystical reality. 
He says: 

“The present is spread 
Like a pillow of thorns for thy 
slumberless head.” 


A surprising dialogue follows: 


Ione: Hark, sister! what a low yet 
dreadful groan 
Quite unsuppressed, is tearing up 
the heart 
Of the good Titan, as storms tear 
the deep, 
And beasts hear the sea moan in 
inland caves. 
Darest thou observe how the 
fiends torture him? 
Panthea: Alas! I looked forth twice, 
but will no more. 
lone; What didst thou see? 
Panthea: A woful sight. A youth, 
With patient looks, nailed to a 
crucifix! 


We must not hesitate to read in 
the poem the allegory which it con- 
tains .. . the suffering of the Just 
One imposed upon Him by the 
enemy of God and mankind .. . the 
deep cry and the crucifixion of Him 
Who said, “I am come to cast fire 
upon the earth and what will I but 
that it be kindled.” 
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Primitive nations have had much 
veneration for fire, even to the point 
of worship. Witness the Parsees of 
Persia and India, the followers of 
Zoroaster. Travelers in Samoa, 
Amboyna, even in Natchez have 
brought back interesting accounts. 
In natural, out-of-door life fire was 
precious, precious because it was 
difficult to procure. The usual way 
to get it was by the friction of hard 
woods, one against the other and 
also by the flint. But skill and time 
were needed for these so it was 
easier to keep the fire burning per- 
petually. The perpetual fire became 
a community property. It was kept 
alight before the tent of the King or 
Chief. But the perpetual fire was 
not wholly utilitarian, people who 
live close to nature are too poetic 
for that. They regarded their fire 
as a sacred gift to be reverenced. 
The precious fire became a royal 
fire when burning continually be- 
fore the King’s tent. The King’s 
Hearth became the center of com- 
munity life; it was the paternal fire 
of which he was the Father Dispen- 
ser. The first was the Royal Fire. 
When the King moved, the fire 
went too, carried in a torch before 
him. Whenever men saw the fire 
they recognized the Royal Presence. 

Special guardians were assigned 
to keep the fire alight and if it were 
ever permitted to go out the penalty 
was severe, even to death; for it was 
an indignity to the Royal Presence. 

But there was one occasion when 
the fire was deliberately put out. 
That occasion was the death of the 
King. For when the King died the 
fire went with him into darkness 
and the shadow of death. And the 
announcement of the royal death 
was not “The King is dead,” but 
“The Fire has gone out!” The 
King’s Hearth was blackened and 
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remained in darkness until a new 
King was crowned and the Royal 
Fire was re-kindled. 

What a striking picture this is of 
our liturgical Easter triduum. For, 
at Tenebrae, when we keep our 


wake at the death of our King, we — 


chant out laments and watch the 
dying fire. One flame after another 
succumbs until the last of the flames 
disappears into gloom. The voices 
cease; the noise of the beatings on 
the books reminds us that this is 
the hour of darkness and of the evil 
ones. Fear comes with the dark- 
ness. The Fire has gone out! Our 
King dies! 

Another intimation of the pro- 
phetic Voice of the Holy Spirit in 
our wide world! 

The re-lighting of the fire with 
the advent of the new King was the 
occasion of great rejoicing. New 
fire customs spread to other coun- 
tries. We find the Greeks rejoicing 
in the torch races. The Christian 
Emperor, Constantine, brought his 
old customs into his newly found 
religion by ordering that all the 
streets of his city be lit with candles 
during the entire Easter night, for 
it should no longer be called night, 
but day. 

But with the remembrance of all 
early intimations, nothing can com- 
pare with the full radiance of the 
glory of the Catholic Liturgy, the 
Liturgy of the Holy Ghost! The 
gradual emergence might be ex- 
pressed in the hymn of St. Ambrose: 


“_.0 God of Truth, O Lord of 
might 
Who orderest time and change 
aright 
And send’st the early morning 
* ray, 
But light’st the glow of perfect 
day—” 
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The liturgical blessing of the 
new fire is so very beautiful and in- 
spiring that one wonders that we 
do not study it even more atten- 
tively than we do. When the pure 
new fire is struck we invoke God as 
“Light Unfailing” and we ask that 
we may be enkindled by the “Flame 
of Thy Glory.” Our Lord has al- 
ready told us that we are the light 
of the world. Now we become liv- 
ing pillars of divine Easter Light, 
enkindled with the new Easter Fire! 
To know the meaning of the blessed 
candles which we carry away, read 
the benediction of the five grains of 
incense. The paschal candle is in- 
voked as the “Splendor of the 
Night” and we ask that wherever 
this blessing and its majesty is car- 
ried that there the “Power of Thy 
Majesty” may abide. When, then, 
we light the little blessed candle on 
our prie-dieu at home the “Power 
of God’s Majesty” abides with us! 

It is fitting that we speak here of 
the Blessing of the Fire and of the 
Exultet which was sung during the 
night before Easter and which has 
its place in our Easter-eve serv- 
ices. The Exultet, or Praeconium, 
is the superb panegyric of the new 
Easter fire. When the Erultet was 
first chanted we do not know. But 
it is of very early date for records 
of its use before 384 a. p. have been 
kept. If we would refresh our souls 
with the vitality and joyousness of 
the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we should immerse ourselves 
in the text and pure symbolism of 
this poem of the new fire! 

The authorship is uncertain, but 
it has been ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine. But if so, he must have writ- 
ten it while he was a deacon as the 
author speaks of himself as a 
“levite.” It is always the office of 
a deacon to chant it. An account 
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in the pontificale of Poitiers attrib- 
utes it to St. Augustine and states 
that before its acceptance by the 
Church the text was reviewed by St. 
Jerome, who suppressed passages 
of Vergil which had been inserted 
by Augustine. St. Ambrose and St. 
Leo have also been suggested as au- 
thors, and their poetic and lovable 
genius shining in the panegyric 
would make them probable authors. 
However, St. Jerome has written of 
the paschal candle, showing com- 
mon use of it in his day. 

Between the tenth and the twelfth 
centuries, there was a vogue for 
producing the Erultet on rolls. In 
South Italy it was especially preva- 
lent. The text was inscribed in 
large characters and profusely illus- 
trated. Many of these are treas- 
ured in the archives of the Vatican, 
Bari, Monte Cassino and Pisa. They 
are accessible to scholars and re- 
cently they have been photographed 
and placed in libraries where they 
can be easily examined. Miss Myr- 
tilla Avery of Wellesley has lately 
done much for the Church in pho- 
tographing thirty-one Ezxultet rolls 
from the originals in Europe. These 
photographs together with descrip- 
tive notes have been published by 
the Princeton University Press and 
a copy of this book may be seen in 
the Morgan Library, New York City. 
A second volume with more com- 
plete information concerning the 
Exrultet rolls is in preparation. 

The Exultet rolls are sheets of 
parchment tacked together. They 
measure, on an average, from eleven 
to fifteen inches wide and in their 
entirety from twenty to thirty feet 
long. The longest known surviv- 
ing roll is the Pisa roll which meas- 
ures 895 cms, or about thirty-two 
feet in length. 

The mode of use is to play the 


roll over an ambon. The deacon 
stands to chant it with his eyes on 
the words and music of the parch- 
ment. The pictures are very clev- 
erly placed in reverse, that is, they 
are upside-down from the writing, 
so that they hang down before the 
deacon and are seen by the congre- 
gation standing in front. In this 
way all may hear the Latin, but 
those who do not understand it can 
follow the pictures. 

Some of the rolls have pictures of 
the scene in the church. The am- 
bon is very high, the deacon vested 
in a dalmatic standing behind it. 
The paschal candle is very large, 
a slender, much elongated pyramid 
of wax. On one roll the candle 
was decorated with flowers which 
were stuck into the wax with stiff 
stems, at right angles, up and down 
the candle! The “Frates Caris- 
simi” stand in a group to listen, the 
women separated from the men. 

The illustrations begin usually 
with God the Father in a mandorla, 
handing out the fire. As the roll is 
undone illustrations of the text are 
disclosed, scenes of the Old Testa- 
ment and of our Lord’s life. And 
always, the bees, in swarms or in 
hives have a prominent place. The 
pictures were drawn in black which 
has now faded to. brown and later 
were colored. The old men had 
blue hair! All the figures are touch- 
ingly simple and holy. 

The musical neums for the chant 
accompany the text. In the older 
rolls the writing is in the most 
ancient form of paleography, with- 
out lines. But the later ones have 
three, four or more lines and the 
neums are grouped. The chant is 
most elaborate. It must take a very 
long time to chant the thousand or 
more words of these rolls, and the 
deacons must be expert musicians. 
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The Exultet concludes with the 
picture of the blessing of the font. 
The Holy Dove comes down into the 
waters with the flaming candle at 
His side. 

Our quiet ferial hours are accom- 
panied by the fire and each intro- 
ductory hymn guides the day by the 
sun in some line. When we come 
to Vespers the light of the old star, 
Hesper, still shines for us in its mel- 
low evening glow. 
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The full meaning of the Fire, that 
which we so dimly grasp, will be 
revealed to us in Heaven. St. John 
saw it and wrote it for us: “I saw 
no temple therein. For the Lord 
God Almighty is the Temple there- 
of and the Lamb. And the City 
hath no need of the sun nor of the 
moon to shine in it. For the glory 
of God hath enlightened it and the 
Lamb is the lamp thereof” (Apoc. 
xxi. 22, 23). JULIA PEMBER. 





— 


THE APOSTOLATE OF LETTERS 


— was a notable gathering 
in New York City, now the cen- 
ter of the literary world, on May 24, 
1942. The Holy Spirit enlightens 
the minds of all men who seek His 
aid, and Catholic writers especially 
need that light and guidance. It 


was therefore in a special way to do 
honor to Him that the Feast of 
Pentecost was chosen in this tenth 
year of the Gallery of Living Catho- 
lic Authors to celebrate its anni- 


versary. Men and women of letters 
from all over the United States and 
many from abroad, now resident 
here, were present. There was also 
a large attendance of friends of 
these writers, their readers. And it 
was a rare occasion, permitting all 
to meet. The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Guilday, the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., Madame Sigrid Und- 
set, M. Jacques Maritain and Mrs. 
Katherine Burton gave brief ad- 
dresses before the Reception. They 
were introduced by the Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Talbot, S.J., also a member. 
A word of appreciation was spoken 
by the founder and Director of the 
Gallery, Sister Mary Joseph, S.L. 
To her inspiration and untiring 
zeal is due the remarkable accom- 


plishment of the Gallery of. Living 
Catholic Authors during the ten 
years since its foundation. The idea 
for such a project came from her 
special interest in present - day 
writers, those living and writing 
now. She felt that due recognition 
should be given their works within 
the lifetime of the authors, who 
often are acclaimed only when they 
have passed beyond the wish or 
need for earthly appreciation. From 
her superiors Sister Mary Joseph 
obtained permission to devote her 
time to the organization of a Gal- 
lery, a group of Catholic writers 
who by the merit of their works 
were deemed worthy of inclusion. 

One hundred invitations to mem- 
bership were sent out after this 
selective list of authors of interna- 
tional note had been approved by 
other literary authorities. To each 
author the purpose of the Gallery, 
as a means of promoting Catholic 
literature was explained, and each 
was asked to send with a letter of 
acceptance of membership, an auto- 
graphed photograph and a page or 
more of original first-draft manu- 
script, thus building up a valuable 
collection for all time. The response 
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was most encouraging. There were 
ninety - six replies. Among them 
were the following. 

Christopher Dawson wrote: “I 
believe the day has come for a more 
intellectual contact between Catho- 
lics than has existed in the past. It 
is encouraging to know what you 
are doing for the movement.” 

Monsignor Peter Guilday said: 
“The future historian of Catholic 
literary history will one day bless 
you for the project of the Gallery.” 

Benjamin Musser declared: “Your 
enterprise was something I feel 
really inspired by God the Holy 
Ghost. And it cannot be smiled 
aside as ephemeral or inutile. The 
growth of the Gallery will be an ex- 
citing adventure and a blessed one.” 

Agnes Repplier accepted mem- 
bership but introduced a critical 
note: “The only interesting thing 
about a writer is his books, if you 


like them you read them and if you 
don’t like them you let them alone. 
His photograph is waste material, 
his letters save in exceptional in- 
stances carry no inspiration.” 


Criticism is wholesome. In line 
with Miss Repplier’s, it may be 
stated that the purpose of the Gal- 
lery is to inform readers of books 
they will like. Being an author, 
she is not aware of how interesting 
authors are to their readers. Their 
photographs are highly prized. 
Their letters are revealing glimpses 
of personal character and frequent- 
ly of literary value. The manu- 
scripts are genuine records of the 
artist at work. Here is the unfold- 
ing of his thought, the imprint of 
his hand as well as of his mind. 

These letters, photographs and 
manuscripts grew in number with 
increased membership. New mem- 
bers are chosen by a board made up 
of men and women of fine critical 
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judgment. Their literary acumen 
is based on close association with 
books, as editors, librarians, pub- 
lishers. It is not easy to become a 
Gallery member, for the candidate 
must win a majority vote among 
twenty who pass upon his merit. 
Discussion is open at board meet- 
ings, but the ballot is secret. With- 
in ten years some three hundred 
have attained this desired approval. 
There were many more admitted at 
first than of recent years, for at the 
foundation of the Gallery the lit- 
erary field was unexplored for such 
recognition of talent. 

By 1935 Gallery members num- 
bered two hundred, and it was then 
decided to hold a plebiscite for the 
purpose of electing an Academy of 
forty. This was to comprise fifteen 
American and twenty-five non- 
American authors whose works 
were voted worthy to endure. The 
plebiscite, conducted through the 
pages of America brought some 
1,500 votes. The result was the 
election of eleven American and 
twenty non-American “Immortals.” 
Thus originated the Academy of the 
Gallery. The full quota of forty was 
to be filled from year to year by 
those deserving of this high honor. 
There are still two vacancies, and a 
third made by‘the death of Arch- 
bishop Alban Goodier. 

To achieve membership in the 
Academy is something to be desired 
by all Gallery authors. As is also 
the Catholic Literary Award given 
annually for the outstanding book 
of the year. This Award, the first 
of its kind, was established in 1940, 
when Eric Gill’s Autobiography was 
chosen. 

Among Gallery members are now 
included writers of juvenile litera- 
ture. This expansion was decided 
upon in 1940, and a Committee on 
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Juvenile Literature was formed the 
following year. Many new candi- 
dates await admission, in addition 
to the five already chosen. The chil- 
dren themselves are asked to send 
in names of their favorite authors 
to be voted on by the Committee, 
and this popularity deserves con- 
sideration. 

Children are reached in a very 
direct way through the lectures of 
Sister Mary Joseph. They welcome 
her appearance on their school plat- 
forms, and have been known even 
to forego a movie to attend. She 
delights pupils in lower grades not 
only by her informal talks but by 
showing unusually fine lantern- 
slides, often in kodachrome, made 
from illustrations of their books. 
Both make a lasting impression. 

High-school students, too, at that 
age which develops the most avid 
reading, are absorbed listeners to 
her lectures. In colleges and before 
adult groups—literary circles, clubs, 
conferences—her talks are mem- 
orable. She keeps abreast of new 
books, stimulating interest in those 
not so well known which deserve 
attention, showing photographs of 
the writers, pages of their manu- 
scripts and books and an occasional 
letter, thus carrying afield the pre- 
cious collection in Gallery Hall. 
From there she goes to lecture in 
every state of the Union. 

Gallery Hall is located at Webster 
Groves, Mo., in one of the buildings 
of Webster College. When it was 
designated for this purpose, Sister 
Mary Joseph was librarian of this 
College of her order, the Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. 
For ten years she has carried on 
there her rapidly expanding work 
as Director of the Gallery. 

Cases and shelves are bursting 
now with precious literary bio- 
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bibliographical material. The Gal- 
lery hopes for space to accommo- 
date all this, and much more to 
come... A building of its own is 
needed. Ralph Adams Cram do- 
nated a plan for such a building, 
nobly proportioned and well ar- 
ranged so that photographs could 
be displayed to greater advantage, 
place made for many bound com- 
plete manuscripts, files given room 
to grow, books of each author 
placed on shelves all their own. 
Here would be a center for a great 
wealth of information. 

New York would be a desirable 
location for this literary center, 
which in that city could assume the 
role of a club for authors. The ma- 


jority of writers come to the 
metropolis at some time, and to 
have a place where they would be 
“at home” would mean much to 
them. Given a house, the Gallery 
could achieve plans long awaiting 


fulfillment. 

A representative of the Gallery in 
New York was chosen with that in 
mind. Publicity is sent out from 
the New York office. Since Janu- 
ary, 1941, a monthly News Bulletin 
has been issued. Not only is this 
sent to editors for their use, but 
individual subscriptions are wel- 
comed. It is a means of keeping in- 
formed on what is going on in the 
literary world: activities of authors, 
new books, etc. 

The Friends of the Gallery receive 
a subscription to the News Bulletin 
with their membership as Friends. 
This group was organized in De- 
cember, 1941, in anticipation of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Gallery. 
It has grown rapidly. All interested 
in the promotion of Catholic litera- 
ture can participate in this vital 
work of Catholic Action by becom- 
ing Friends of the Gallery. There 
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are many spiritual benefits in mem- 
bership. 

The Apostolic Blessing was given 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors by the late Pope Pius XI. soon 
after its foundation, and author- 
members are thereby granted a 
plenary indulgence at the hour of 
death. This special blessing is 
unique in that it is bestowed on in- 
dividual men and women all over 
the world. Recognizing this fact, at 
the time, Osservatore Romano gave 
a complete account of the Gallery, 
thus honoring in the capital of 
Christendom an association of loyal 
subjects of Christ the King. 

The Evangelists are the patrons 
of the Gallery. Its motto is the first 
words of the Gospel according to St. 
John: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” This is inscribed in Latin 


on the very beautiful coat of arms 
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designed by Pierre de Chaignon la 
Rose: quill pens crossed on a shield 
bearing the cross of faith, and in 
the center of it an open book, with 
the inscription of the motto, and 
having three clasps symbolic of the 
Trinity. The colors, red and white, 
signify strength and purity. 

To be a member of the Gallery is 
a privilege for which all Catholic 
authors may well strive. Its thresh- 
old is entry into a chosen intellec- 
tual community, which can be made 
a power-house of Catholic thought. 
To spread the truth is almost as 
necessary today as it was when 
those first Apostles of letters zeal- 
ously wielded the pen. Through 
knowledge and love of God the 
world will once more turn to His 
service and win from Him the bless- 
ing of peace. 

CATHERINE M. NEALE. 
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THE CENACLE 
Golden Jubilee in the United States 


N Sunday, July 17, 1892 (the 
Feast of Our Lady of Miracles), 
there landed in the port of New 
York, four determined nuns: 
Mother Christine de Grimaldi, 
Mother Jenny Thérése Bachelard, 
Madam Marietta de Marschall and 
Sister Francoise Ellien. Their pur- 
pose in coming from France had no 
precedent: so strange was their in- 
tention that once they had landed, 
they were assured it would not suc- 
ceed. Yet these four nuns perse- 
vered against obstacles, until they 
had established beyond the hurly- 
burly of the city, among the trees 
and green fields of Riverside Drive, 
—near to what now is 140th Street, 
—in a great old house of some ele- 


gance, a place of retreat for ladies, 
a tranquil spot for spiritual exer- 
cises and contemplation. Thus was 
founded the first retreat house in 
America, the first of seven now 
dotted across the continent from 
New York to Missouri—in New 
York, at Lake Ronkonkoma on 
Long Island, in Newport, in Boston, 
Chicago, in Warrenville, Ill., and in 
St. Louis. 

On Ascension Day of this year at 
the first of the Cenacles, in a New 
York strangely unlike the city of 
1892, and in the other houses, the 
nuns of the Society of Our Lady 
of The Cenacle, now many in num- 
ber, left off for a time their other 
duties for a triduum of rejoicing 
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and thanksgiving—their Golden 
Jubilee of the Order in America, 

From the first bleak years of 
their poverty,—years in which the 
nuns often walked the railroad 
tracks along the Hudson to pick up 
perchance a basket of coal fallen 
from the cars,—there had been 
little progress and understanding, 
then readier and readier response. 
Now, in and out of the Cenacle 
countless people have passed, and 
gone away richer far than when 
they came. In the one house in 
New York alone, some hundred 
thousand women have made closed 
retreats, and approximately a half 
million have spent briefer periods 
of recollection, prayer, mortifica- 
tion. Day after day, week in and 
week out, season after season, 
there come to it women, singly, in 
small companies, in scores. They 
make there retreats of a day, two 
days, or three, and even of so long a 
period from “the world” as a month. 

It is much the same in the other 
six Cenacles: at Lake Ronkonkoma, 
in Chicago, in a plain house on a 
city street lined with trees which 
give a sort of silence to indicate 
what lies within; in Warrenville, 
among trees and lawns; in St. Louis, 
where a cross on the gables indi- 
cates the nature of the house; in 
Boston, where arches shelter the 
entrance to a stately house; in New- 
port, a delightful spot, overlooking 
the famous harbor. 


The triduum of celebration began 
with a Solemn Mass, celebrated by 
the Rev. John J. McElligott, and a 
sermon in the evening by the Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. In the after- 
noon of the same day two or three 
hundred nuns of various orders, 
feeling a bond of affection for the 
religious of the Cenacle, came to re- 
joice with them at their Golden 
Jubilee. On Friday, a Conventual 
Mass was offered, and there was a 
procession of Christian Doctrine 
children to crown, in the convent 
garden, the image of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, and in the evening the 
Rev. Gustave Dumas, S.J., Dean of 
the graduate school of Fordham, 
preached. Again on Saturday, the 
Feast of Our Lady of the Cenacle, 
there was Solemn Mass, and in the 
afternoon the Rev. Cornelius Drew 
preached. His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York, presided 
at Benediction, and there was a re- 
ception for retreatants. With a look 
abroad at the perilous state of the 
world, in the simple little chapel 
splendid with mystery, in the eve- 
ning, the Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., led a Holy Hour for peace. 
And thus, with a record of genuine 
accomplishment in the past, the 
Cenacle turns to its blessed work of 
making the years to come more 
golden still. 


RAYMOND E. F. Larsson. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT 


THE problem of Germany is the 
major problem of European civi- 
lization. Germany is the first wholly 
European nation to leave the ground 
of Christian civilization and to de- 
velop not only a system of govern- 
ment but a whole way of life in op- 
position to all Christian ideals. We 
do not believe that such an attempt 
can be undertaken with more than 
transitory success. The strength of 
Europe lies in her Christian civiliza- 
tion. However feeble her response 
to the Christian ideal, however in- 
adequate its realization within her 
borders, without this formative 
ideal this small peninsula in the 
West of Asia would never have be- 
come the centre of the world. If 
students from all quarters of the 
globe come to study her achieve- 
ments in science and art, be they 
conscious of it or not, it is the art 
and science born in Christian coun- 
tries they have come to study. It is 
not her superior intellectual or 
technical equipment that consti- 
tutes the greatness of Europe, but 
that spiritual light, foreshadowed 
by the Greeks and risen in Bethle- 
hem, which lends truth to her scien- 
tific research, grace to her art, and 
dignity to her political institutions. 
Without this light, obscured though 
it may be, Europe is nothing. 

No country in Europe can afford to 
forego its common heritage without 
gravest consequences. The attempt 
Germany is making to blot out one 
thousand years of her history is 
doomed to failure. The supremacy 


of the spirit has already been estab- 
lished in that country and in spite 
of all terror and concentration 
camps. The events of the Church 
conflict have made this unmistak- 
ably clear. The heroism of Chris- 
tian martyrs has borne witness to 
the power of the spirit, and, though 
imitated only by few, has certainly 
roused in many hearts the desire 
for a similar courage and devotion 
to Christ and His Church. Thus 
the resistance of a small minority 
has served as an inspiring example 
to the German nation as well as to 
others. It has most certainly led to 
a searching of hearts throughout 
the world, the effect of which can- 
not easily be measured. Yet it 
makes itself felt in many ways: as 
an atmosphere of serenity in diffi- 
culties, an aversion to violence and 
hatred, a greater readiness to see 
the other point of view. The expe- 
rience of a common danger, faced 
so courageously by true Christians 
in Germany, has not failed to re- 
kindle the light of. faith in many 
hearts, and many may have asked 
themselves the question how they 
would face similar persecutions. 
With regard to German Protes- 
tants, who take their Christianity 
seriously, the past experience has 
led to their realizing that a situation 
may arise when the latent tension 
between Church and State becomes 
acute, and they must choose be- 
tween their country and their God. 
This possibility, though admitted in 
theory by a few clear-sighted think- 
ers in pre-Nazi days, has now be- 
come an incontestable reality, and 
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should bring about a truer under- 
standing of the real nature of the 
Church. The purging of German 
Protestantism of all nationalism is 
indeed a fact of outstanding sig- 
nificance, the consequence of which 
it is, at this moment, impossible to 
foretell. ... 

Periods of persecution have at all 
times resulted in a deepening and 
purification of the Faith. On such 
indestructible faith hang all hopes 
for the breaking of the evil spirit of 
National Socialism from within, of 
that spirit of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency which makes Germany so 
pugnacious a member of the family 
of European nations. It is only by 
a full acceptance of the Christian 
Faith that this unusually gifted 
people can fulfil that mission in the 
world entrusted to them by Al- 
mighty God, which, weakened by 
lack of vigilance and misled by 
false prophets, they have inter- 
preted in a political instead of a 
spiritual sense. This will involve a 
complete re-education of the Ger- 
man nation, a long and difficult 
task, and yet, in the present writer’s 
opinion, the only way to curb that 
spirit of arrogant pride which has 
proved so disastrous in the past. It 
will demand on the part of other 
nations who are witnessing the 
birthpangs of the new age an almost 
superhuman spirit of co-operation 
and an insight which, while con- 
demning the sins of the past in full 
measure, is yet prepared to assist 
the German nation in finding its 
place in the world in self-knowledge 
and humility. 

If we now revert to the question 
raised at the beginning of these 
chapters: Is Christianity to be the 
decisive factor in the shaping of the 
future, or will man succeed in 
emancipating himself from God and 


settling down in a world sufficient 
to itself? It would seem that the 
answer is clear. Once again men 
have realized the indestructible 
power of the Christian Faith to 
which the promise has been given 
that it shall overcome the world. In 
spite of all persecutions there re- 
main the faithful few, leaven 
enough to leaven the whole. There 
can be no doubt that at the end of 
the crisis through which civilization 
is now passing, that crisis in which 
Germany plays such a prominent 
part, an age of increased Christian 
activity is bound to follow. Our 
own share in bringing this about 
will mean an even deeper concen- 
tration on Christian truths, which 
will lead to intensified Christian ac- 
tion. Here we must persevere in 
spite of all doubts and misgivings, 
trusting that the very darkness of 
our age be a harbinger of the ap- 
proach of dawn. In the eyes of the 
world this may appear supreme 
folly. To many the darkness would 
seem insuperable and the advent of 
light a vain illusion. Even to the 
believer it is a matter of faith and 
not of sure knowledge: for the vic- 
tory of light over darkness is a 
secret of God’s Grace. 


—From The Heresy of National Socialism. 
By Inene Maainorr (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons). 





FALSE FRIENDS 


CoMMUNIST influence first came 
into China at a time when the youth 
of the country was alive to change. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen sought the help of 
advisers and organisers from for- 
eign countries. One country after 
another refused them. Their rea- 
sons were varied. They could not 
send these advisers unofficially, 
their going would be a gesture of 
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friendship and of support to the 
new Republic, but they knew that 
that before long someone in China 
would ask how this friendship was 
consonant with Unequal Treaties, 
territorial “Concessions” and extra- 
territorial rights. There were trade 
interests at stake. There were re- 
lations with other Eastern nations. 
So they refused. Soviet Russia, 
however, accepted. It sent advisers, 
able men who came with an estab- 
lished reputation, and rendered for 
a time most useful services. They 
expressed interest in China, de- 
clared that the San Min Chu I, or 
“Three People’s Principles” was an 
excellent system, wholly suited to 
the needs of China, and disclaimed 
any desire or intention of exercis- 
ing political influence. 

Unhappily for China, these Rus- 
sian advisers did not keep their 
promises. They abused the confi- 
dence reposed in them and used 
their opportunity to carry on sub- 
versive propaganda, until at length 
the Chinese leaders were put to the 
painful necessity of driving them 
from the country. The foothold 
which Communism gained by the 
treachery of these false friends has 
been maintained to the present day. 

The attitude of the people to- 
wards Communism is very varied, 
running from full approval to ex- 
treme disapproval—just as in other 
countries. At one extremity are the 
active Communists. These are made 
up of practically the same elements 
that supply Communist adherents 
in Western countries—some con- 
vinced extremists and many ex- 
tremists without any convictions. 
The core of the organisation is very 
similar to that of Communist par- 
ties elsewhere, a fairly even mix- 
ture of doctrinaire enthusiasts and 
political adventurers. The party 


organisation and its army organisa- 
tion are practically indistinguish- 
able, for the real leaders, who are 
few in number, are common to both. 
There are able men among their 
military, politica’ and propagandist 
chiefs—as elsewhere the fusion of 
three elements constitutes the 
party’s chief strength. In military 
matters they specialise in guerrilla 
tactics. Communist armies in 
China, as elsewhere, avoid open 
battle because the other kind of 
fighting is easier, is of greater po- 
litical value—since it means direct 
infiltration through the civilian 
population—and has greater propa- 
gandist value, for it can tell of an 
unending series of small skirmishes 
which can be magnified into seem- 
ingly large battles, and it provides 
material for a great many stories of 
personal heroism. 

The political side of Communist 
activity is at the present time main- 
ly confined to political indoctrina- 
tion. The party’s organisation has 
been extremely weak on the politi- 
cal side during all the time it has 
existed in China. It maintained a 
Red state in Kiangsi for some 
years, and it set up a record of bad 
government worse than anything to 
be found in Chinese history. The 
Soviet system, which was long es- 
tablished in Russian experience be- 
fore it was coupled with Marxist 
Communism as a national form of 
government, is utterly foreign to all 
Chinese ideas, and the attempts to 
establish it utterly failed. Com- 
pletely ignoring this failure — just 
as Communism ignores its failure 
to establish order, prosperity or jus- 
tice in Russia—the Communist po- 
litical leaders devote all their skill 
to the training of young men for 
propaganda and future leadership. 

Propaganda is beyond all doubt 
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Communism’s strongest weapon, 
and its use of it has been unscru- 
pulous and masterly. There is 
probably no place in the world 
where a dollar spent in the produc- 
tion of printed matter goes so far 
as in China. The Communists have 
seized the opportunities which this 
affords, and have flooded the coun- 
try from end to end with books and 
papers and magazines preaching 
Communism, teaching its tenets, 
and singing its praises, till the 
youth of the country, the chief read- 
ing public, is saturated with it. It 
is this propaganda that has pro- 
duced the second large division of 
the Left in China: supporters of 
Communism in theory. 

A considerable proportion of the 


young people in China, especially, 


students and clerks, are supporters 
of Communism, and are therefore 
sympathetically inclined towards 
the Communist party. They have 
been led to this by the sheer abun- 
dance of the Communist literature. 
Many foreigners in the country have 
also lent their influence in the same 
direction — people of the type so 
common nowadays who are always 
ready to support subversive move- 
ments in countries other than their 
own. There numbers of British 
and Americans, notably University 
professors and lecturers, secondary 
school teachers, and even a certain 
number of non-Catholic mission- 
aries, who have done a strange dis- 
service to the country that gave 
them hospitality by inculcating 
Communist doctrines in the young 
people with whom they are in con- 
tact. 

There are then the opponents of 
Communism. Some are complete- 
ly opposed to it both in theory and 
practice and look upon it as an ac- 
tive danger to the country. The 
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great majority of people, however, 
who are opposed to Communism are 
ready, as in the United States, Eng- 
land and the British Dominions, to 
allow it to exist as a political party 
and to carry on its own propaganda 
and organisation, provided that it 
engage in no actual active work 
which is harmful to the State. 

Conditions, therefore, with regard 
to Communism, are very similar to 
those which exist in Western coun- 
tries, with the solitary, but impor- 
tant, exteption that there is in China 
a Communist army which has 
shown itself, in spite of promises 
and engagements, hostile to the 
State and hopes one day to threaten 
its supremacy. The mere fact that 
this army exists is regarded by 
some people in other countries as a 
proof that the Government has 
made a bargain with Communism, 
is in fact in secret alliance with So- 
viet Russia, and awaits only the ap- 
propriate moment to institute a 
Communist regime. This view is 
picturesque and sensational, but it 
is false. The Government is op- 
posed to a Communist form of Gov- 
ernment, it will not bow to the Com- 
munist army, and while it is deter- 
mined to do everything possible to 
avoid a Civil War, it is ready to face 
this extremity if necessary rather 
than allow any minority to chal- 
lenge the supreme authority of the 
State. In this it would have the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority 
of the people. 

It is necessary to state quite 
categorically, that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the majority of the 
Chinese people are Communist in 
sympathy. They are ready to live 
in peaceful agreement with Soviet 
Russia, with which they have a 
common frontier running into thou- 
sands of miles; they are grateful for 
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assistance given by the U.S.S.R. 
during the Sino-Japanese war; they 
are ready to allow people of Com- 
munist sympathies to have their 
own political organisation in the 
State, provided it keep within the 
law — but neither the Government 
nor the people want a Soviet State. 
The country is a vast one, the loose- 
ness of communications gives it a 
character different from that of 
other countries, it must be judged 
by its own standards. The fact 


that there is a Communist area in 
China in which its own army func- 


tions, is not in its relation to the 
rest of the country of much more 
importance than the fact that Com- 
munism pervades many of the or- 
ganisations of longshoremen on the 
Californian coast is to the United 
States. The Red sympathies of stu- 
dents and the Red sympathies of a 
section of the press are not a more 
serious menace to China than the 
existence of similar things in Amer- 
ica is to the United States. 


—From China Through Catholic Eyes. By 
Tuomas F. Ryan, SJ. (Hong Kong: Catholic 
Truth Society). 
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HEARD ON B.B.C. 


Rerum Novarum was put on the 
air for the first time in the B.B.C. 
Home Service when Dr. Heenan 
held a few evenings ago an im- 
promptu 20 minutes’ discussion 
with a 22-year-old girl. The non- 
advertised talk, which was entitled 
“Once this war is over—that’s what 
I say!” came as a complete surprise 
to those people who happened to 
tune in at the time. The tone kept 
lively right through. 

The girl, who said nothing to 
show that she was a believing Chris- 
tian, expressed the impatience of 


her age with present conditions, but 
reacted sympathetically towards 
the end when Dr. Heenan showed 
her how Christianity has the rem- 
edy. Dr. Heenan said: “There are 
documents in the Church that lay 


down a code of social ethics. For 
example, 50 years ago last year 
there was the Rerum Novarum— 
the Workman’s Charter — of Pope 
Leo XIII.” 

The girl summed up youth’s feel- 
ings about the war in characteristic 
fashion. “We've got no ideals,” she 
complained, “we’re not aiming at 
anything. We're told we're fighting 
for democracy, but I don’t think 
you can fight very well against any- 
thing, unless you’re given some- 
thing to fight for as well. We fight 
for something nebulous. We didn’t 
ask for this war.” 

But she would not go to the ex- 
tent of blaming the older genera- 
tion entirely for the war. To which 


Dr. Heenan replied: “You're very 
generous. In fact, you are over- 
generous!” 

Other scraps I picked up from 
the talk were equally charming. 
Said Dr. Heenan: “We pretend now 
to be superior to France and call her 
Maginot-minded. We think it lets 
us out because the Maginot Line 
was in France. But being White- 
hall-minded is just as bad. People 
talk of the loss of colonies and con- 
tinents now as though they were 
allotments not worth working this 
year.” 

But most remarkable about this 
broadcast was that it’ revealed the 
ever-growing State-control complex 
of Britishers now, to which youth 
in particular and with apparent in- 
difference is allowing itself to suc- 
cumb. 

When the girl pleaded for “secu- 
rity, decent homes, family allow- 
ances, and proper old age pen- 
sions,” Dr. Heenan asked her 
whether she thought that Social- 
ism could guarantee them. “I don’t 
care a damn what it’s called!” 
she exclaimed, “but someone’s got 
to control things in the interests 
of everybody, so why not the 
State?” 

“This is the biggest of all politi- 
cal problems,” replied Dr. Heenan; 
“just how far can you trust the 
State? Crooked politicians might 
run it.” 

He proceeded: 

“You’re saying now the kind of 
thing that Hitler has said to the 
Germans and Mussolini to the Ital- 
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ians: that the State is the almighty 
preserver of all that’s good; that 
the individual, as a member of the 
State, counts, and nothing counts 
beyond that; that the family is in- 
cidental, and that you trust the 
State.” 

To which she retorted: “I never 
said that you were to trust the 
State. You are to rely on it and see 
that it does its job. That’s why I 
harp on the spirit—.” 

“My dear girl,” Dr. Heenan inter- 
rupted, “you are harping on it—I 
want to play a tune on it—you are 
only harping! The point is, unless 
you get something definite, some 
real Christian order, all this is mere 
talk, the kind of talk that’s brought 
us to the present mess.” 

A passing reference to the Ten 
Commandments in another part of 
the talk brought this remark from 
the girl: “I’m not talking about the 
Ten Commandments; I’m talking 
about practical things.” Another 
of her remarks was: “I’ve no par- 
ticular objection to the Church.” 
To which Dr. Heenan replied: 
“That’s awfully handsome!” 

At the conclusion of the talk she 
said “It seems to me that you’ve got 
to prove you’re right. At the mo- 
ment it’s not that anyone dislikes 
the Church but that no one notices 
you.” 

“T’m afraid that’s true,” com- 
mented Dr. Heenan. 

“You’ve got to prove you're 
right,” she continued. “We would 
be only too glad to feel that We have 
the support of people who would be 
our leaders, but if you are going to 
lead us, you have to prove that you 
are fit to lead us. What support we 
can get from the Church we are 
grateful for. But we are fed up 
with waiting.” 

—The Catholic Herald (London), April 10th. 
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By-PropuctT OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


It is now quite the fashion to say 
that there is but one way back to 
peace among nations; one way back 
to social peace, to political and eco- 
nomic peace, and that this one way 
is the reign of social law based on 
Catholic social teaching. But this 
is sometimes put in a way that may 
be misleading and may easily lead 
the unthinking astray. For it is 
suggested that only when and 
where the Catholic Church is com- 
missioned to take in hand the set- 
tlement of social problems, can 
there be hope of stable social well- 
being. It is true, of course, that in 
so far as nations and peoples have 
abandoned the moral social teach- 
ing of the Church, social well-being 
has gradually degenerated; and it 
is obvious that the actual disastrous 
and tragic mess of Europe is due to 
disregard of that teaching. All this 
serves to establish that Catholic so- 
cial teaching must be the true social 
basis of social well-being. All the 
same, it does not mean that this 
moral social teaching is of its na- 
ture exclusively Catholic teaching, 
or Revealed Doctrine resting on the 
sole authority of the Catholic 
Church. For most of the moral 
social teaching upheld by Papal 
teaching is part of the teaching of 
natural law, law written on the con- 
science of mankind; law ascertain- 
able and observable by the light of 
unaided reason. 

Thus Catholic social teaching— 
what is called Christian civilisation 
—sets down duties and rights of so- 
ciety as the basis of social well- 
being, many of which were recog- 
nized by the Roman Empire by the 
light of unaided reason. And the 
Greek citizen recognized many of 
these duties and rights by the light 
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of unaided reason and fought for 
them at Thermopylae, just as this 
country has fought—and is fighting 
for them—in its long-drawn battle 
for liberty of conscience and for 
political independence. Hence to- 
day, too, a sound thinker or states- 
man outside the Church may be 
able to ascertain by the light of nat- 
ural reason, duties and rights that 
are the basis of stable social well- 
being, independently of Catholic 
teaching; and might convince and 
convert his country to accept such 
teaching as the basis of social well- 
being. During a public lecture on 
this subject, a prominent T.D. 
said—“I quite see this point,” but 
argued to the effect that that is all 
very well in theory; but that in 
practice that theory fails. And he 


went on to insist that nothing can 
stamp on the mind and will of men 
the truth and necessity of moral 


social teaching that is the basis of 
social well-being and may be recog- 
nised by the light of natural reason, 
such as the moral teachings con- 
cerning the mutual duties and 
rights of employers and employees, 
respect for Civil Authority, restric- 
tions of immoral influences, and 
questions such as divorce, race- 
suicide, “mercy-murders,” etc., ex- 
cept the authoritative teaching of 
the Catholic Church. So that prac- 
tically, he went on to say, it is only 
by the world recognising Catholic 
social teaching that the world can 
become socially sane, orderly and 
peaceful. Be this as it may, the so- 
cial dictates of natural law for 
social well-being observable by the 
natural light of reason, antecedent 
to specific Christian social teaching, 
should be made clear. 

So, too, it should be made clear 
that the recognition of Catholic so- 
cial teaching as the true basis of 
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social well-being will be effectual in 
securing social well-being, and in 
banishing social evils, only in so far 
as a nation is so imbued with that 
teaching—in the matter of wealth 
for instance—that its people’s mind 
and will are in harmony with that 
teaching. And it must be recog- 
nised that the actual social state of 
this Catholic country shows that the 
Catholic Church meets with only a 
partial success in her endeavour to 
imbue practising Catholics with her 
social teaching, concerning the use 
of wealth for instance; and that the 
Church is even now engaged in a 
struggle with only partial success to 
keep practising Catholics to their 
moral social duties to God and their 
fellow men in such matters as com- 
mercial and political justice, social 
good-will, respect and obedience to 
Civil Authority in civil matters, and 
to Papal and Episcopal authority in 
the religious and moral teachings 
on such matters. For human na- 
ture in this country, as in other 
countries —in spite of its recogni- 
tion of the moral social teaching of 
the Catholic Church — is strongly 
perverse in some ways, and too 
weak and too negligent in other 
ways, to take the Church’s moral 
and social teaching fully to mind 
and heart, and make it the domi- 
nating guide of their social, politi- 
cal and commercial life as Christian 
living requires. 

Another thing one needs to make 
clear—that assent to Christian so- 
cial teaching is not of itself assent 
to Christianity. And a man may be 
in agreement with Christian social 
teaching without being thereby a 
Christian. Thus a man may accept 
and advocate the social teaching of 
Christianity regarding the life-long 
union of marriage for instance, or 
regarding the purpose and use of 
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wealth—for the reason that it seems 
to him plausible, and appeals to him 
as good for social life and as a pana- 
cea for social evils. He may accept 
and advocate Christian teachings 
regarding marriage and wealth and 
even put them into practice, just 
because these teachings seem to 
him serviceable to society. Like 
sections of “the Big Press,” he may 
regard Christianity simply as a so- 
cial utility, to be encouraged just so 
far as it tends to procure social 
well-being—just as he would ac- 
claim a doctor who discovers a 
medicine that tends to procure a 
cure for cancer. The medicine in 
itself is worth nothing; but it is of 
value to social well-being by serv- 
ing to alleviate human suffering. 
Similarly Christian teaching is ac- 
claimed by sections of “the Big 
Press,” etc., not as if the Catholic 
Religion is in itself of worth, but 
that it may happen to prove medici- 
nal for social evils. Politicians and 
Press-men may for that reason ex- 
press appreciation of Papal Encycli- 
cals without the remotest sense of 
appreciation of the Pope’s super- 
natural spiritual sovereignity in the 
divine scheme of Christianity. But 
Christianity is primarily and essen- 
tially a Divine scheme of Redemp- 
tion, a supernatural system of Di- 
vine Grace—not just a glorified so- 
cial system. And the primary aim 
and purpose of Christianity is, not 
to set up a social system, but to 
raise up fallen men to the super- 
natural system in which God cre- 
ated Adam. The solution of social 
problems does in fact issue from 
Christianity. That is not because 
the solution of social problems is 
the primary aim of the Church, but 
because social order and righteous- 
ness is bound to follow, we may 
almost say as a by-product, from 


men’s righteous ordering of their 
minds and hearts in regard to God 
by the teaching of the Church, by 
the righteousness and richness of 
the supernatural life of Grace be- 
gotten within them through the sac- 
raments of the Church. It is not a 
social system that is the soul and 
centre of Christianity but a Person 
—the Person of Jesus Christ, True 
God as well as True Man. And 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the Catho- 
lic Church, came amongst men to 
be the source to men of the super- 
natural life and eternal happiness, 
not to be a social reformer for ban- 
ishing physical evils and bringing 
about their temporal happiness. 
And similarly, the Church of Christ 
is not just a glorified instrument 
for attaining social well-being and 
a panacea for social evils. The 
towering tragedy of the times is— 
that while so much thought and 
energy are being devoted to “New 
Orders” and “New Worlds” for so- 
cial betterment and for the removal 
of social evils, the one basic evil of 
the time is not’ only left unchal- 
lenged, but definitely encouraged— 
the materialistic pragmatism which 
sees no intrinsic use in Christian 
teaching that serves no social pur- 
pose and which measures the work- 
ings of Religious Orders, for exam- 
ple, simply by their social value. 
This materialistic pragmatism is 
not uncommon, we fear, even with- 
in the fold of the Church itself. 
This explains why so much empha- 
sis is laid on material good works, 
why all our powers are concen- 
trated on external activities, why 
the Church is regarded as a utility 
for the redistribution of property, 
for the resurrection of the worker, 
in short, why The Hidden Life is at 
a discount. 
—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), April, 1942. 
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Two DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 


From Hitler’s Greater Germany 
has come new and startling evi- 
dence of the systematic warfare be- 
ing waged against religion by the 
Nazi regime. On April 10th, the 
N.C.W.C. News Service published 
the text of a sermon delivered on 
New Year’s Eve in the Cathedral of 
Munich, by His Eminence Cardinal 
Faulhaber. The sermon, entitled 
“Leave the Church? Thrice No!” 
was a fearless answer to the grow- 
ing pressure being put on Chris- 
tians in Germany to renounce their 
faith. 

Cardinal Faulhaber began by con- 
trasting the peaceful relations exist- 
ing among the various Christian 
confessions in Germany, and the 
“saddest of all wars, the war against 
the Church,” declaring that all re- 
alize “it. is a question now of the 
very existence or annihilation of 
Catholics and Protestants alike.” 
His Eminence stated that slogans 
from the days of the Communists 
have been exhumed, one of these 
being the charge that the Church is 
international, and therefore, for a 
people with national consciousness, 
obsolete. “Then would the sun, 
which shines on all nations, be ob- 
solete too!” replied the Cardinal. 

Cardinal Faulhaber scored the 
repressive measures being taken 
against the schools, and the spy sys- 
tem in current use, saying: “It 
seems like a reversion to the times 
of Nero or Diocletian, when we hear 
that there are places where teachers 


are spied upon to see if they still 
make the Sign of the Cross or use the 
old school prayers.” A recent “out- 
rage that cries to heaven,” he said, 
is the refusal of the Nazis to make 
paper available for religious books, 
while at the same time allowing 
pamphlets against the Church to be 
printed. One of these booklets, the 
Cardinal said, “reviles the Papacy 
in the most vulgar terms, and is 
reprinted again and again.” 

In answer to the statement that 
Germans cannot give allegiance to 
a “foreign” Pope, Cardinal Faul- 
haber said: “One who complains 
because the Papal throne does not 
stand on German soil knows nei- 
ther the history of the Kingdom of 
God nor the early history of his own 
nation.” 

His Eminence urged his listeners 
to stand firm and when the ques- 
tion is raised, “Are you going to 
leave the Church?” to answer “No, 
and thrice no!” He described the 
present situation as being “a part of 
the age-old struggle between Light 
and Darkness.” 

The N.C.W.C. News Service pub- 
lished another dispatch dated May 
8th, in which it is stated that “new 
evidence of the concerted effort of 
Nazi authorities to destroy the 
Church in Germany by eliminating 
her influence over the young” had 
been revealed in a Pastoral Letter 
on religious instruction by the Most 
Rev. Sigismund Waitz, Prince-Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, the text of 
which had just reached America. 

Archbishop Waitz, now seventy- 
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eight years old, has long been rec- 
ognized as an outstanding Catholic 
scholaf and a fearless defender of 
the rights of the Church. He has 
been subjected to many personal at- 
tacks by the Nazi authorities and at 
one time was confined to a room in 
his house, with a guard at the door. 
His Pastoral Letter is a courageous 
rebuke toc the Nazi-government’s 
anti-Christian attitude. In this 
document Archbishop Waitz stated 
that toward the end of the last 
school year, “a great many of the 
parish priests in the Province of 
Salzburg had already been deprived 
of the authorization to impart re- 
ligious instruction, with no reason 
given for the action,” and that the 
government had issued an order 
that lay teachers were to take over 
religious instruction. 

His Excellency recalled that even 
the religious instruction given by 


carefully trained priests had always 
been supervised by the Bishop, and 
he expressed grave fears for the re- 
ligion of the youth of the country if 
religious instruction were in the 


hands of lay teachers. He quoted 
from the instructions given the 
teachers by the School Board: “The 
goal of National Socialist education 
is fixed unalterably: German youth 
must be freed from any ecclesiasti- 
cal instruction or influence whatso- 
ever.” 

Archbishop Waitz said that past 
experience compelled him to refuse 
his assent to religious instruction 
by lay teachers, and declared that 
the spirit prevailing at the teachers’ 
training schools was hardly one 
suitable for the formation of teach- 
ers of Catholic doctrine. He con- 
cluded by reminding the faithful 
that “where our faith is at stake 
there can be no yielding; we must 
stand firm or die.” 


363 
DANGER OF NAZISM IN SPAIN 


A WARNING to the Spanish people 
against the dangers of Nazism was 
sounded by the Most Rev. Fidel 
Garcia y Martinez, Bishop of Cala- 
horra, Spain, in a Pastoral Letter, 
the text of which has just become 
available in the United States. 

Bishop Garcia y Martinez declared 
that he spoke out as a Bishop whose 
first duty was to preserve “entire 
and free from all error among the 
faithful,” the sacred trust of re- 
vealed truth which Christ has en- 
trusted to His Church. “Were it a 
question only of purely temporal, 
political, or social matters, .. .” he 
wrote, “we would say nothing; we 
would only deplore this descent to 
atavism and barbarity of the most 
elemental feelings of good, honor, 
justice and truth. But it is a ques- 
tion of ideologies which have a 
direct effect on that revealed truth 
which it is our duty to defend with- 
in us.” 

The Bishop said that among those 
errors was Communism, the disas- 
trous effects of which had been ex- 
perienced in Spain. He added, how- 
ever, that the most imminent dan- 
ger to the faithful in Spain at the 
present moment was not Commu- 
nism, but another error which he 
described as being “no less opposed 
to the revealed truth and no less 
serious than Communism.” He de- 
clared that publications “contami- 
nated by these erroneous ideologies 
are circulating in Spain,” and said 
that a work figuring as the symbol 
of all such errors, and which has 
been condemned by the Church, has 
been translated into Spanish. “Men 
and institutions,” continued the 
Bishop, “representing these ideolo- 
gies, are praised frequently and 
without reservation.” 
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As an example of those errors to 
which he referred, Bishop Garcia y 
Martinez quoted at some length 
from Gott und Volk-Soldatisches 
Bekenntnis (God and the People— 
Profession of Faith of a Soldier), 
published in Berlin and widely cir- 
culated by the Nazis. These errors, 
said the Bishop, “are so anti-Chris- 
tian, so anti-humanitarian; they 
imply such monstrous religious, 
moral, social and political ideas; 
and they even reveal in their tex- 
ture such arbitrary, . exaggerated 
and anti-scientific thought that no 
comment is necessary, for the con- 
science of the Spanish people will 
reject them with energy and even 
be moved to give thanks to God 
that they have had preserved for 
them sufficient mental equilibrium 
to prevent their falling into such 
aberration and belief in such 
myths.” 


<i 
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JUBILEE OF Pius XII. 


On May 13th, the Silver Episco- 
pal Jubilee of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. was observed by Catho- 


lics throughout the world. Dioc- 
esan spiritual bouquets were sent 
to the Holy Father from many parts 
of the world. In the United States 
these were sent through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate in Washington, D. C., 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. Masses, Communions, 
and prayers for the Pope were of- 
fered in every parish and every in- 
stitution in each diocese. The Very 
Rev. Henry I. Stark, Superior Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers, sent a 
cable to Pope Pius, offering con- 
gratulations and promising a Mass 
by every Paulist. The next day the 
following cable was received from 
Cardinal Maglione: “In paternal 
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gratitude for thoughtful congratu- 
lations Spiritual Bouquet Holy Fa- 
ther imparts Paulist Fathers spe- 
cial Apostolic Blessing.” 

In most dioceses a Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass was offered for the Holy 
Father and his intentions. The 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, offered 
the first Solemn Pontifical Mass to 
be celebrated on the new high altar 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Most Rev. 
Stephea J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bish- 
op of New York. 

On this same day, May 13th, the 
Holy Father spoke to the world 
from Vatican City Radio Station at 
12:30 p. M. Eastern War Time. In 
this broadcast, which was heard in 
America over two of the major net- 
works, His Holiness made another 
appeal for peace, saying: “This day, 
which should be one, of pure and 
serene joy for the Catholic world, 
comes at a time of the gravest 
anxieties and sufferings, of which 
the words of our Saviour seem to 
be a vivid description: ‘For nation 
shall rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom; and there 
shall be pestilences, and famines, 
and earthquakes in places.’ . . . To- 
day again as of old,” continued the 
Holy Father, “in some countries 
those in authority, forgetful of mor- 
al ties and bent on replacing right 
by force, trump up against Chris- 
tians the same infringements of the 
law which the Caesars of the first 
centuries pretended to have found 
in Peter and Paul, in Sixtus and 
Lawrence, in Cecilia, Agnes, Per- 
petua and the countless line of 
those innocent victims who now are 
refulgent with the halo of mar- 
tyrs. .. .” The Holy Father de- 
clared that the crime of which 
Christians are accused is always the 
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same, “their unfaltering loyalty to 
the King of kings and the Lord of 
lords.” He reiterated that from the 
beginning of his Pontificate he had 
labored for peace and added, “we 
take the opportunity offered by this 
occasion to speak once again a word 
of peace, and we speak that word 
in the full consciousness of our ab- 
solute impartiality toward all the 
the belligerents, and with equal 
affection for all peoples without ex- 
ception.” 

His Holiness said that his 
thoughts were with “the multitudes 
that are living in the zones of opera- 
tions, in occupied countries or with- 
in their own country,” adding, “We 
think, how could we not think,—of 
the dead, of the millions of prison- 
ers, of the mothers, wives, sons who 
for all their love of their country 
are prey to mortal anguish.” The 
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Pope warned the nations that war 
causes the breakdown of family 
life, saying: “We should like, then, 
to address a fatherly word of warn- 
ing to the rulers of nations. The 
family is sacred; it is the cradle 
not only of children but also of the 
nation.” 

The Holy Father’s address con- 
cluded with these words: “Let us 
rekindle in ourselves the spirit of 
love, let us hold ourselves ever 
ready to collaborate with our faith 
and our hands—after the most ex- 
tensive, disastrous and bloody cata- 
clysm of all history—to reconstruct 
from the pile of material and moral 
ruins a world which the bonds of 
brotherly love will weld in peace; a 
world in which, with the help of the 
Almighty, all may be new hearts, 
words and works.” 

JosEPH I, MALLoy. 








Our Contributors 


THAT many problems of the pres- 
ent could be explained in the light 
of the past did we but know our 
history, is proven once more by 
JOHN EARLE UHLER’s “The Moslem 
Holy Land.” Dr. Uhler, who holds 
his academic honors from Johns 
Hopkins and Princeton, was a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the former in- 
stitution from 1918 to 1928, when 
he left it to go to Louisiana State 
University as professor of English, a 
post he still holds. He is the author 
of several books in his field and of 
a novel, Cane Juice (1931). 


Quite timely in its Commence- 
ment setting is SHELDON WILLS’ 
“So Much to Remember.” Mr. Wills 
has been writing short stories for 
us for more than twenty years. 
Formerly a resident of Los Gatos, 
Calif., he is living at present in 
Hastings, Neb. 


THAT, in these days of war and 
travail, manuscripts should still be 
coming to us from our English con- 
tributors, is another instance of the 


unconquerable British spirit. Miss 
IRENE HERNAMAN sends us her “Por- 
tugal As She Is” from Tywardreath 
in Cornwall. She has lived in the 
country of which she writes, speaks 
its language and is much at home 
in its culture. It is some sixteen 
years ago that she wrote for us on 
“The Spiritist Menace to Children,” 
a subject to which she had devoted 
much study. 


Acain—this time with JoHN VIN- 
CENT CONNORTON — we go back to 
the historical past to clarify a pres- 


ent misconception. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Fordham Col- 
lege, Mr. Connorton should be able 
to enlighten us on the “Medieval 


‘Origin of Democracy.” 


! 
INSTEAD of the proverbial Wise 
Man, it is a wise woman who ad- 
monisheg us this month “Know 
Thyself, America!” ELLen Tarry, 
valiant, gifted champion of her 
race, gave us her first contribution, 
“Why Is Not the Negro Catholic?” 
two years ago. She is at present in 
New York, after a visit to her home 
state, Alabama, and in pursuance 
of her main interest, juvenile litera- 
ture, is preparing a book on African 
folk lore, while ideas for many an- 
other volume are seething in her 
clever head. 


SISTER Mary St. MAUREEN, B.V.M., 
evidently has a fondness for the 
north countries. In her first contri- 
bution in July, 1940, she wrote of 
Scandinavia and now her subject is 
“Alaska ‘Great Country.’” She is 
on the faculty of Clark College in 
Dubuque which is conducted by the 
Sisters of her Community. 


WE have a new contributor in 
GERALDINE Boucuier-Hayes, of 
whom all we may say is that she 
lived through the scenes she de- 
scribes in “Flight from Flanders.” 


THovuGH his first offering to us is 
a short story, “A Bad Cough,” it is 
as a poet that Ropert Francis, B.A., 
has distinguished himself. He has 
already published two volumes of 
verse and on May 25th he received 
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the Golden Rose of the New Eng- 
land Poetry Club. Mr. Francis is a 
graduate of Harvard, writes for 
various magazines and newspapers, 
and lives in Amherst, Mass. 


WHILE engaged in the river mis- 
sions on the Lower Coast of Louisi- 
ana, Rev. RoBerT WILKEN, O.F.M., 
became acquainted with the “Delta 
Storm” of which he writes so viv- 
idly. An Ohioan by birth, Father 
Wilken got his training in Francis- 
can schools in the Middle West, was 
ordained in 1939, served two years 
on the missions, and since Septem- 
ber last has been doing graduate 
work in Sociology at the Catholic 
University. 


Our first contributor in The Ball 
and the Cross Department this 
month, JuLiA PEMBER, uncovers for 
us again our liturgical riches in her 
timely “Fire in the Liturgy.” 


WE are glad to tell our readers 
through the facile pen of Miss 
CATHERINE M. NEALE, its New York 
representative, something of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
in its “Apostolate of Letters.” Miss 
Neale is a Marylander by birth and 
tradition and an Alumna of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville. She 
was formerly on the staff of The 


Commonweal, and before that, of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


RayMonp E. F. Larsson shows a 
poet’s intuition in his appreciation 
of the Jubilee Ceremonies of which 
he writes in “The Cenacle.” A former 
newspaperman, he is now with the 
publishing firm of Coward-McCann. 
Mr. Larsson is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of verse and editor of 
the recently published Saints at 
Prayer. He is a convert from 
Lutheranism. 


Or our six June poets, only one 
is new to our readers, Mary V. 
Donovan, B.A. (“Bittersweet”), a 
graduate of St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, where she pre- 
pared to be a teacher, despite a 
lurking desire to act; we hope she 
will continue to write. ANNA 
McCiureE SHOLL’s “Interrogation,” 
Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN’s “The 
Enchanted Bells” and CRISTEL 
HastTincs’ “Journey’s End” are the 
work of seasoned, authentic poets, 
the two first from the East and the 
last from the West coast. An 
American, the widely published 
GLENN Warp DressBacH (“Close 
By”) and an equally well known 
Irishman now living in London, 
Maurice Reipy .(“The Passing”), 
complete our list. 








New Books 


The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werfel.—Shakespeare Without Tears. 
By Margaret Webster.—Fast by the Road. By John Moody.—And Down the Days. 
By John Louis Bonn, S.J.—Only One Storm.. By Granville Hicks.—Edgar Allen 
Poe. By Arthur Hobson Quinn.—The Heart of Europe. By Denis de Rougemont 
and Charlotte Muret.—Savage Landor. By Malcolm Elwin.—The Art of Reading 
Poetry. By Earl Daniels.—Robert Bridges: A Study of Traditionalism in Poetry. 
By Albert Guérard, Jr.—The Saints of Ireland. By Hugh de Blacam.—Here Only 


a Dove. 
—Why Hold the Hound? 


By Sister Maris Stella.—Peddler of Dreams. By Sister Mary Angeline. 
By Eleanor Slater.—The Wanderer. 
Munsterberg.—The Metaphysical Sword. By Jeremy Ingalls.—Poems. 


By Margaret 
By Rod- 


erick MacEachen.— Poems. By Ridgely Torrenee. — Ritual for Myself. By 
Anderson M. Scruggs.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Song of Bernadette. By Franz 
Werfel. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.00. 

G. K. Chesterton probably had 
Bernadette in mind when he put 
into the mouth of Our Lady in his 
Ballad of the White Horse the lines: 


“Any little maid who walks, 
In her good thoughts apart, 
May break the guard of the Three 
Kings 
And see the dear and dreadful 
things 
I hid within my heart.” 


There was one secret that Berna- 
dette would never reveal, not even 
to the Bishop, on the simple prin- 
ciple that it would not be a secret 
if she revealed it, but she did make 
the extraordinary statement that 
the Vision gave her name as the 
Immaculate Conception, and she de- 
scribed the “lady” as beyond all de- 
scription, radiant and natural and 
youthful, and often laughing. Per- 
haps it is the laughter of the Blessed 
Virgin that is the chief enchant- 
ment in this beautiful and moving 
book. 

Franz Werfel does no arguing. 
Other people in his story talk a lot 


—sometimes platitudinous good 
sense and sometimes solemn non- 
sense—but his is the artist’s method 
of proving his point: by showing us 
a living thing. We get to know 
everybody in Lourdes in 1858, as 
well as many of the officials of 
Church and State who found them- 
selves involved in a situation which 
almost all of them found to be ex- 
tremely embarrassing. None of 
these people—not even the dullest 
local gendarme or the most pom- 
pous politician — but is made far 
more than a name. All of them be- 
come characters, often very amus- 
ing characters, and invariably con- 
vincing characters. Fiction enters 
into the matter to some extent, 
though much less than one might 
suppose; in any event, fiction is 
used only to make the essential 
truth more real. 

By being chosen as the Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection for June 
The Song of Bernadette is assured 
in advance of a large public. It is 
calculated to do an immense 
amount of good. For though Franz 
Werfel tells us that he is a Jew and 
not a Catholic, so far as I can see 
his novel is as thoroughly Catholic 
in general tone as anything can be, 
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despite errors in detail, natural 
enough to one not perfectly familiar 
with Catholic usage. But this is a 


small matter; the more important 
fact is the beautiful religious spirit 
that has given us what is, in my 
estimation, a really great work of 
T. M. 


art. 


Shakespeare Without Tears. By Mar- 
garet Webster. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.50. 

In three hundred and eight pages 
of surprisingly fine writing, pre- 
sented in spacious print, Miss Web- 
ster gives us a challenging analysis 
of William Shakespeare’s plays. 
The book opens with an apprecia- 
tive foreword by John Mason 
Brown. The six chapters of Part 
One cover the author’s own quali- 
fication and experience; show Wil- 
liam Shakespeare against the back- 
ground of his times, his contempo- 
raries, his Theater; the treatment 
his plays have received down the 
years from producers, actors and 
critics; and, the difficulties and re- 
wards a producer faces today in 
presenting Shakespeare’s plays in 
the professional theater. 

In the seven chapters of Part 
Two, the plays are grouped accord- 
ing to their generally accepted se- 
quence and analyzed and discussed 
from the angle of the producer. In 
a concluding chapier, Miss Web- 
ster sums up her aims, and her 
hopes for the future of the theater 
in America. 

This is a notable and stimulating 
book. The author, as a successful 
producer, writes with the authority 
of practical experience as well as 
much study. Many scholars and 
critics share her love for Shake- 
speare the Poet, but none, it seems 
to me, except Sir Harley Granville- 
Barker share her understanding of 
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Shakespeare the Dramatist. This 
is a brilliant offensive to rescue 
the memory of “Wiley William” 
from the one-sided and biased out- 
pourings of the “disintegrating 
critics” — scholars and_ teachers, 
who acclaim Shakespeare as our 
greatest poet, but disparage him as 
a dramatist. 

Miss Webster writes with a fear- 
less candor that is a joy in these 
days when so few people have the 
courage of their convictions! It is 
said that when an author quotes 
from one authority it is plagiarism, 
but when he quotes from many au- 
thorities it is research—and of the 
making of such dreary books there 
is no end. Miss Webster knows her 
own mind, has a reason for her 
opinions, and expresses them with 
real beauty and distinction of style, 
in flexible and pungent English. 
But notwithstanding my delight in 
this book, I think that the au- 
thor’s modern neo-pagan attitude 
toward good and evil tends to dis- 
tort her deductions, and her analy- 
sis of motive and character. She 
claims that “transcendental quali- 
ties are a constant value and have 
not changed” since Shakespeare 
wrote for an audience he under- 
stood so well. Whereas matters of 
fashion and manners have so 
changed that modern audiences feel 
the characters are strange and dis- 
tant beings from another world. 
Here I part company with Miss 
Webster. Whatever changes have 
taken place in our manners and 
garments, they are as nothing com- 
pared with the changes in the atti- 
tude of the modern world toward 
good and evil, which is what I sup- 
pose Miss Webster means by “trans- 
cendental values.’’ To Shake- 
speare’s audiences good and evil 
were absolute standards—and not 
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merely a matter of heredity and en- 
vironment, of expediency and lati- 
tude and longitude, as they are to 
many in Miss Webster’s audiences. 
I believe that it was this security of 
“transcendental values” that al- 
lowed Elizabethan audiences to feel 
as much at home in scenes of an- 
cient Rome, Carthage and Ephesus 
as in those laid in their own familiar 
England, rather than “the predomi- 
nately contemporary character of 
costumes, food, drink, and flowers, 
games and pastimes,” as. Miss Web- 
ster claims! Whether Shakespeare 
was himself a Catholic is beyond 
the scope of this review, but Eliza- 
bethan audiences were certainly 
still thinking in the Catholic tradi- 
tion. M. C. L. 


Fast by the Road. By John Moody. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Ten years ago John Moody, in his 
The Long Road Home gave the 
world his reasons for becoming a 
Catholic. Like Brownson he had 
reasoned himself into the Catholic 
faith without ever having consulted 
a priest. The first priest he met, 
after he had made up his mind to 
enter the Church, was Monsignor 
Arcese of Monticello, who intro- 
duced him to Cardinal Hayes. “I 
was quite sure,” writes Mr. Moody, 
“that the Cardinal would receive me 
on the spot, but instead of being 
impressed by my book knowledge, 
he asked with a twinkle in his eye: 
‘How far have you gone in the Cate- 
chism?’” The prospective convert 
saw the point at once, and went 
through the Catechism thoroughly, 
thereby, “eliminating certain blind 
spots in my brand of Catholicity.” 

Moody’s new book tells his many 
non-Catholic friends, who wondered 
how he would ever adjust himself 


to the rules and discipline of Ca- 
tholicism, of the joy and peace he 
has enjoyed during the past ten 
years. He writes: “While it did 
quite naturally take me time to 
settle, from the very beginning a 
joyous sense of freedom and release 
tempered all my problems and per- 
plexities. I was gloriously aware of 
a distinct release from slavery — 
that slavery to mental! confusion, 
doubt and uncertainty, which had 
held me in a vise for years.” 
Prejudiced, ignorant and illogical 
non-Catholics will be helped greatly 
by the author’s simple, kindly and 
clear-cut explanations of Catholic 
doctrine and practice. The nature 
and existence of God, the immortal- 
ity of the soul, the divinity of Christ, 
the origin of man, the fall and orig- 
inal sin, the reasonableness of 
faith, the nature of divine grace, 
confession, the Mass, the necessity 
of prayer, papal infallibility — are 
but a few of the subjects treated in 
this unique and entertaining auto- 
biography. In the words of Father 
Gillis’s Preface, Mr. Moody “has 
given us theology with chuckles.” 
B. L. C. 


And Down the Days. By John Louis 
Bonn, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

This volume, a choice of the 
Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club, is 
a fictional biography of Elizabeth 
St. John Eckel, best known as Maria 
Monk’s Daughter, because of the 
autobiography so titled. Some chap- 
ters are more strictly in the vein of 
historical narrative. 

The Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk were especially notorious 
because untrue. Her daughter 
sought escape from her mother’s 
degenerate influence. A problem 
child, with a surplus quantity of 
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natural perverseness, she early be- 
gan to seek salvation. But under a 
guise. She thought she was Cin- 
derella, appointed by fate for fame 
and fortune. So her quest began 
as a kind of revenge for the misfor- 
tune of her bad name, her miserable 
environment, and her handicap of 
drunken parents. Voltairean her- 
esy and Methodistic rigidity in the 
homes of real and foster parents 
prejudiced her mind against reli- 
gion. 

As the author depicts her strange 
soul, pursued by the Hound of 
Heaven “down the nights and down 
the days,” he shows exceptional 
skill in the delineation of character 
in the creation of dialogue, and in 
the handling of dramatic climaxes. 
Superficially, Lizzie was an adven- 
turess. Released from her drab life 
at Amenia Union, in Sharon Town- 
ship, Connecticut, she became a 
fixer for political preferences; and, 
both in New York City and in Paris, 
proved she was an adept at gold- 
digging and social-climbing. 

This vapid life finally palled on 
her. In reflection and prayer and 
worship she realized that the judg- 
ment of God was upon her, in the 
disgraceful end of her parents, in 
the accidental death in her Paris 
apartments of the American Minis- 
ter, William Lewis Dayton, and in 
the rejection of her romantic ad- 
vances by her elderly benefactor, 
Viscount Dominique de Laferriere. 
The thrill of, “Lady Lizzie St. John, 
meet the Prince,” lost its charm. 
She became aware that it was a 
spiritual power which made her 
rush from a royal ball at the Tuile- 
ries, and which also caused her to 
crash her mirror upon the floor, 
with the violence of Richard the 
Second, shattering the “brittle 
glory” of her face. 
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The aged courtier, her noble and 
devout friend, had a crusade in 
mind, “the task of making a world- 
ly woman into a saint.” Father 
Bonn admonishes the reader, 
“Think of the grace of God, and the 
miracle of grace which is the deep- 
est and most astounding fact in the 
incredible story.” The conscious- 
ness of sin was awakened in her. 
She was received into the Catholic 
Church on Christmas, 1867. She 
wanted peace. Her lifetime habits 
would not be overcome in a day. 
Bishop Simeria and the Spanish 
nun, Madame Xavier, helped her on 
the “dark and tortuous way down 
which she fled, bewildered.” 

She learned renunciation. She 
engaged in deeds of mercy and 
charity. She returned to the con- 
tentment of her mountain home in 
America. She built a church high 
on the hill above her house. “The 
feet that had tracked her down so 
long” had now overtaken her. Still 
there must be additional sacrifice. 
Through the perishing of earthly 
love she must be “led to the very 
love of Christ Himself.” And her 
prophetic soul told her that her girl 
Genevieve would become a nun. 

Father Bonn displays the rare in- 
sight and discernment of scholar 
and priest in treating the crucial 
cross-currents that vexed the soul 
of his strange heroine, though he 
leaves us in ignorance as to her 
final perseverance. L. L. T. 


Only One Storm. By Granville 


Hicks. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.75. 

This book, so highly praised in 
the secular press, describes the life 
of a small town in the Berkshires 
during the past four years. A suc- 
cessful New York business man, un- 
able to find satisfaction in his ad- 
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vertising career and at odds with 
the rapacious methods of big busi- 
ness, goes back to the town of his 
birth, takes over a small printing 
establishment, and becomes a real 
part of the place. We are made to 
believe that he must work for his 
living, but most of his time is given 
to conversation with his Commu- 
nistic and liberal friends. Even the 
townspeople occasionally agonize 
over the betrayal of Spain by 
Franco; conversation at a town 
meeting is interrupted for their ex- 
pression of emotion, and at any mo- 
ment someone is apt to turn the 
knobs of the radio and news of in- 
ternational import is blared forth. 
Most of the scenes describing town 
life are vivid and natural, and the 
conversations are as real as life it- 
self, but the reader is bogged down 
by the effort to keep some eighty- 
five characters straight and by the 
soul searchings of Communists and 
idealists, who must do something 
right away about saving the world, 
and at the same time must make 
others accept their methods, dis- 
honest and treacherous as they are. 

The book begins with all the pre- 
suppositions common to the liberal 
mind. If you believe them you may 
like the book, but even so the repe- 
tition will make it tedious, and if 
you cannot assume that Franco was 
a fascist and a traitor to civiliza- 
tion, that the “son of a bitch” Cham- 
berlain betrayed Europe and hu- 
manity at Munich, and that Com- 
munists are naive, starry-eyed ideal- 
ists, the only people extant who 
make an heroic stand for justice, 
then you will find the book mean- 
ingless. One lowly Catholic says to 
the hero, who is incredibly high- 
minded, that Franco is a good 
Christian, and is dismissed as a 
bastard; then the epithet is with- 
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drawn out of kindness and he is 
passed off as a poor ignoramus “be- 
lieving everything the priest tells 
his wife.” To understand how il- 
liberal liberals are you have only to 
listen to their endless conversations 


_in this book. No thinking person 


wants to live in a totalitarian world, 
but the alternative offered by these 
so-called liberals is almost equally 
bad. Mr. Hicks can write; his style 
is easy and vivid, and he could have 
made two or three stories out of 
this novel, had he been willing to 
forego his message. 


Edgar Allan Poe. A Critical Biog- 
raphy. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $5.00. 

In this richly documented biogra- 
phy of one of the most dramatic 
and enigmatic figures in our litera- 
ture Dr. Quinn, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has produced a 
monumental work which is not 
likely to be superseded as a defini- 
tive source-book of its subject. As 
Edgar Poe was from first to last a 
“star-crossed” genius it is easy to 
write romantically about him—just 
as it is easy to write censoriously 
because he remained from first to 
last a “problem child.” But to 
write with the present author’s bal- 
ance of indefatigable scholarship 
and indefatigable sympathy is not 
easy at all. 

To achieve this balance Dr. Quinn 
admits from the start the general 
duality of the poet’s nature and the 
general “over-emphasis” of his age 
—so that we are prepared for Poe’s 
mingled strength and weakness, his 
artistic integrity and personal un- 
reliability, as well as for the hectic 
quality of most correspondence 
connected with him. He tells the 
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story of Poe’s actor parents with a 
completeness of detail which be- 
comes almost a history of the thea- 
ter of their time. Then follows the 
story of the young orphan’s adop- 
tion by John Allan of Richmond, 
the episode of the English visit, the 
return to Virginia, an unfortunate 
session at the riotous university, 
the decline of Allan’s fortunes, 
which together with the death of 
his first wife, completed the aliena- 
tion of his foster son. 

Dr. Quinn rightly describes Poe’s 
unhappy experience in the Army, 
like the later unsuccessful venture 
at West Point, as an “interruption” 
to his real career. For 1827 had seen 
the anonymous publication of Tam- 
erlaine, while two years later came 
Al Aaraff and in 1831 the Poems. 
The biographer’s critical comment 
on all this extraordinary early work 
is most searching, as is his later 
discussion of Poe’s Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque, of his devel- 
opment of the “ratiocinative” detec- 
tive story, and of his general rela- 
tionship to writers of his own age. 
The pathetic and passionate ro- 
mance of Edgar with his young 
cousin Virginia Clemm — the per- 
sistent wanderings and struggles of 
the little family presided over by 
Virginia’s mother — become then 
the background for Poe’s persistent 
work, both critical and creative, 
upon virtually all of the important 
journals of his day. But the battle 
against poverty and drink was 
never really won—the security and 
recognition which might have saved 
him from both were never achieved. 

After the pitiful passing of Vir- 
ginia in 1847, Poe gave us Eureka, 
that strange discussion of the uni- 
verse in which, by adding poetic 
intuition to the findings of science, 
he anticipated much modern phi- 
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losophy. There was to be a little 
more work, a little more philander- 
ing, a few more of the periodic rises 
and falls; then, with a prayer upon 
his lips, he found that “the fever 
called living was conquered at last.” 
Not the least of Dr. Quinn’s serv- 
ices to truth—and therefore to the 
criticism of literature and of life— 
is his demonstration of the dastard- 
ly forgeries perpetrated by Poe’s 
literary executor, the “Reverend” 
Rufus W. Griswold. By finally pul- 
verizing the many calumnies trace- 
able to this source, his book be- 
comes in the truest sense a vindica- 
tion of the young genius who, dying 
at forty, yet “remains not only the 
one American, but also the one 
writer in the English language, who 
was at once foremost in criticism, 
supreme in fiction, and in poetry 
destined to be immortal.” _iK. B. 


The Heart of Europe. By Denis de 
Rougemont and Charlotte Muret. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. 

With the happily chosen sub- 
title, “A small scale model of a 
working federalized Europe,” this 
volume contains a delightful and 
most instructive description of a 
little country which for a long 
period has been teaching lessons 
badly needed, but for the most part 
disregarded by the world. Within 
the limitations established for 
themselves by the authors, this 
book leaves almost nothing to be 
desired, — serving perhaps, as a 
kind of symbol of the country 
which it describes. More than one 
thoughtful man within recent years 
has pointed to the Swiss Federation 
of Cantons with their ineradicable 
instinct for justice, and their happy 
solution of the problem of religious 
differences. Switzerland, we should 
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know supports two churches, the 
Catholic and the Swiss National 
(which is Calvinist). The Protes- 
tants include 57 per cent of the 
population and Catholics 41 per 
cent; 71 per cent of the Swiss speak 
German, 20 per cent speak French, 
6 per cent speak Italian, and little 
more than 1 per cent speak Ro- 
manche. Yet this highly diversified 
population has made an impressive 
success of the democratic experi- 
ment. Do not imagine the book be- 
fore us is made up in the main of 
records and statistics. Its style 
while serious, is full of charm and 
there are good stories in these 
pages, too. Here, for example: 
“Shortly before the war of 1914 
the Emperor William II. paid an 
official visit to the Swiss govern- 
ment. While assisting at the mili- 
tary maneuvers, he said to one of 
the soldiers, “You are 500,000, and 
you shoot well, but if we attack you 
with a million men, what will you 
do?’ ‘We will each fire twice,’ an- 
swered the soldier calmly. The 
Kaiser preferred to pass through 
Belgium.” J. Mcs. 


Savage Landor. By Malcolm Elwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00. 

The “official” biography of Lan- 
dor by John Forster, appeared over 
seventy years ago and a brief life in 
the English Men of Letters series by 
Sidney Colvin followed nine years 
later. Colvin called Forster’s life 
“cumbrous in comment, inconclu- 
sive in criticism, and vague on vital 
points” but his own contribution 
was of necessity limited in scope, 
and was less concerned with Lan- 
dor’s life than with his works. 
Thus the way has long been open 
for a new biography, more objec- 
tive in treatment than Forster’s, 
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equipped with letters and memo- 
rials which for various reasons 
were not available to him, and free 
from the necessity of suppressing 
facts in deference to living persons. 

All his days Landor was a stormy 
petrel, from his “removal” from 
Rugby at sixteen to his death in 
Florence at eighty-nine, a weary 
embittered old man, tortured by 
rheumatism, suffering from the ef- 
fects of two strokes, and craving 
release from life. 

His .plans throughout his life 
seemed doomed to frustration. The 
only woman he ever loved became 
the wife of another man; his mar- 
riage to Julia Thuillier (nearly 
twenty years his junior) was disas- 
trous; his children, whom he 
adored, were alienated from him 
and he tasted the bitterness of death 
when his heir, Arnold, and his 
daughter, Julia, imitated their 
mother in treating him—and the 
moral law—with equal contempt. 
His dream of converting his patri- 
mony (Llanthony Abbey in Wales) 
into a model estate, not only failed 
but saddled him with endless debts 
and drove him into self-exile on the 
continent. His early ambitions as a 
poet were never realized; people he 
trusted cheated him brazenly; even 
the grave he had had prepared in 
England was destined, by a final 
twist of irony, never to receive him. 

Admittedly, Landor was no angel. 
He was conceited, self-willed, given 
to violent outbursts of temper and 
to vituperative denunciations of 
people in private and in public life 
whose conduct failed to suit him. 

Obviously, Mr. Elwin who de- 
voted many years to this biography 
had a colorful subject to deal with. 
He has been only partially success- 
ful. The first half of this book 
drags; repetitions are numerous; 
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his style lacks distinction and is 
frequently awkward and unclear. 
His chief obstacles are personal: he 
is bumptious and opinionated, given 
to the age-old trick of depreciating 
men his hero chose to dislike 
(Wordsworth, for example), and 
prone to indulge in sophomoric pro- 
nouncements of which a memorable 
instance is an “explanation” of how 
“Christian civilization came to be 
built on the unsound, because un- 
natural, basis of monogamy.” It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Elwin’s in- 
dustry, fruitful researches, and 
sympathetic understanding of Lan- 
dor have not produced a more not- 
able book. J. J. R. 


The Art of Reading Poetry. By Earl 
Daniels. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


Robert Bridges: A Study of Tradi- 
tionalism in Poetry. By Albert 


Guérard, Jr. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press. $3.50. 

Though these two volumes have 
in common the fact that they are 
both by professors and about po- 
etry, they are otherwise very un- 
like each other. Mr. Daniels’ is one 
of those popular works which are 
designed to “sell” poetry to an in- 
different public, whereas Mr. Gué- 
rard’s is a formidably learned dis- 
sertation that found its publication 
by being financed by the Modern 
Language Association of America. 
He announces that it is “intended 
to meet the demands of the scholar 
as well as the general reader,” but 
it will probably find few except 
scholars to read it. With Mr. Dan- 
iels scholars are not likely to bother 
at all. 

I confess to finding The Art of 
Reading Poetry a not very satisfac- 
tory book. It is probably largely 
the fruit of the long years Mr. Dan- 
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iels has been trying to get college 
students to read verse, and he 
sometimes quotes a few of the “re- 
actions” he got from his classes. To 
those who have attempted the same 
thing they will be horribly familiar, 
though I do not think I ever en- 
countered quite the depths of ob- 
tuseness which seem to be common 
in Cornell University. I cannot 
help feeling that, in part at least, 
this must be Mr. Daniels’ own fault; 
a slight shudder often went over 
me while reading to find how palzy- 
walzy with the Muses he is. The 
poem is considered in his book as 
story, as picture, as idea—as every- 
thing, in short, except as poetry. 
His personal shortcomings are pain- 
fully revealed when on page 420- 
421 he attempts his own rendering 
of Du Bellay’s sonnet Heureuz qui 
comme Ulysse. Why could he not 
have used Chesterton’s magnificent 
translation? At any rate, he might 
have spared us his own. The best 
part of his book are the quotations, 
which are fortunately plentiful. 
Mr. Guérard has probably said 
all that needs to be said about the 
poetry of Robert Bridges—and per- 
haps a bit more. What he provides 
is rather the materials of criticism 
than criticism proper, though of 
this we must not complain as he 
does it so thoroughly. It is strictly 
a study of the poetry of the late 
Laureate, and includes no more 
than a brief biographical note, as 
Robert Bridges asked in his will 
that no biography be written and, 
in fact, did his best to prevent it by 
destroying letters. And as a tech- 
nical study it has largely drawn 
upon the work of that great author- 
ity on Bridges, Dr. Yvor Winters of 
Stanford University, an indebted- 
ness fully acknowledged. At the 
same time the investigation is car- 
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ried to a further point than has 
been previously attempted. 
Personally I have never been able 
to take much interest in the dra- 
matic poems, and even the lyrics as 
a rule leave me a little cold. I ad- 
mire of course the command of the 
medium and the manipulation of 
the matter, and I recognize that 
poetry of the type that Bridges 
wrote is out of fashion at present 
but is likely to have its serene and 
icy permanence when the tenden- 
cies dominant now have spent 
themselves. To my mind the really 
great thing that Robert Bridges did 
was his long philosophical poem, 
The Testament of Beauty, which 
was published on his eighty-fifth 
birthday. This seems to me unique 
in English literature and marvelous 
in its power and sweep. But I can 
hardly criticize it now. Mr. Gué- 
rard carefully traces all the con- 
scious and unconscious influences 
that made Bridges what he was and 
soberly evaluates his work by solid- 
ly objective standards. His book is 
as well done as such a book can be. 
T. M. 


The Saints of Ireland. By Hugh de 


Blacam. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Hugh de Blacam’s St. Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland has been highly 
praised by critics as the outstand- 
ing biography of Ireland’s patron 
Saint. In the present volume he 
sketches the history and legends of 
two other saints dear to Irish hearts, 
St. Brigid and St. Columcille. 

We know with certainty very lit- 
tle of the facts of St. Brigid’s his- 
tory. She was born in the fifth 
century at Faughart Hill, near Dun- 
dalk, in County Louth. She conse- 
crated herself to God at an early 
age, and founded the unique double 
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monastery at Kildare, described by 
her first biographer, Cogitosus, who 
wrote in the eighth century. The 
rest is legend. 

The author has gathered together 
the many miracles of the old chron- 
iclers illustrating Brigid’s love for 
the poor, her genius for hospitality, 
her healing of the blind, the leper 
and the paralytic. Beautiful, in- 
deed, are the legends that tell of her 
veiling by St. Macaille, and her 
consecration by Bishop Mel. One 
fact is.clear that the missionaries 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries carried her fame through- 
out Britain and Central Europe. 

De Blacam devotes over two- 
thirds of his book to St. Columcille, 
one of Ireland’s greatest missionar- 
ies and saints. He tells us of the 
Saint’s royal birth in 521, his studies 
at St. Finnian’s school of Moville, 
and at that of another St. Finnian at 
Clonard, his sixteen years of mis- 
sionary preaching in Ireland, and 
his founding of many monasteries, 
—the chief of which were Derry, 
Durrow and Kells. Because he felt 
himself responsible for the war that 
broke out between the O’Donnells 
and the followers of Diarmaid, he 
voluntarily exiled himself to Iona. 
His kinsman, King Conall, of Brit- 
ish Dalriada, made over to him the 
island, and he at once began the 
erection of the monastery that was 
to be famous for centuries through- 
out Christendom. 

He preached to the poorly in- 
structed Christians of Dalriada and 
evangelized the pagan Scottish 
Picts. He never entirely lost touch 
with Ireland, for we find him at the 
synod of Drumceatt, successfully 
defending the privileges of the 
Irish bards, and securing exemption 
of women from military service. 

Columcille lived twenty-two years 
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after this visit to his native land, 
supervising the labors of his follow- 
ers, and living the life of a perfect 
ascetic. As his best biographer, 
Adamnan, has said: “He never let 
a single hour pass without engag- 
ing in prayer, or reading, or writ- 
ing . . . enduring the hardships of 
fasting and vigils without intermis- 
sion.” 

Mr. de Blacam does a service to 
all Irishmen, as well as to all Cath- 
olics, in reviving for them the glori- 
ous traditions that are theirs. 

B. L. C. 


Here Only a Dove. By Sister Maris 
Stella. Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony’s Guild Press. $1.25. 

Peddler of Dreams. By Sister Mary 
Angeline, S.S.N.D. Same pub- 
lisher. $1.50. 

Why Hold the Hound? By Eleanor 
Slater. New York: Henry Har- 
rison. $1.50. 

The Wanderer. 


By Margaret Mun- 
sterberg. New York: The Exposi- 
tion Press. 

The Metaphysical Sword. By Jeremy 


Ingalls. New Haven: Yale Uni- 

versity Press. $2.00. 

Poems. By Roderick MacEachen. 
Wheeling, W. Va.: The Corcoran 
Press. $1.00. 

Poems. By Ridgely Torrence. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Ritual for Myself. By Anderson M. 
Scruggs. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Since the days of Father Tabb 
members of the religious orders 
have written from time to time 
verse of a high order. The name of 
Sister Madeleva comes at once to 
mind and each year adds to the 
group of which she is an outstand- 
ing leader. Sister Maris Stella shows 
unusual mastery of the sonnet in 
her collection of poems, which in- 
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cludes forty of them. She is equal- 
ly happy in the two lyrics, “A Carol 
for Sleepy Children,” and “Song.” 
Under their imagery is the poet’s 
keen observation of the every day 
details whose significance is often 
lost on the less sensitive. At other 
times this poet ventures into un- 
plumbed depths as in “Riddles” 


“To find in multiplicity but one 
end, beginning, thread, path, key, 
rock, sun....” 


This is Franciscan feeling in 
modern rugged meter. 

The heart of Sister Mary Ange- 
line must dwell in haunted Ireland, 
for the color of her poems is emer- 
ald seen through mist, whether 
from a wild ocean or the nostalgic 
tears of the heart. Of the fairy 
world is Peddler of Dreams, with its 
touch of grim reality ever present 
in the Celts’ longing “for a land 
they never find,” —the terrain of 
the leprechaun remembered in the 
verses, “Autobiography.” The nun, 
as a child, was promised his crock 
of gold: 


“The years have flown by 
and you are gone. 
I look for you everywhere, 
for I have found your crock of gold 
far from your shoemaker’s haunt, 
near an altar... .” 


Eleanor Slater, whose first book 
of verse, Quest, formed Volume 21 
of the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, has something of the spirit 
of Emily Dickinson in her shorter 
poems, such as “Intercession”: 


“When one kneels down to Heaven, 
The gift of Heaven brings 
A love too wide to be confined 
To one’s own clamorings.” 
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“The Solitude grows crowded, 
Yet still the people come— 
‘The smallest heart becomes at last 
An auditorium!” 


This epigrammatic quality never 
outruns the lyric beauty of her 
poems but serves as solid structure 
to adornment. Margaret Munster- 
berg keeps much of the same happy 
relation between thought and emo- 
tion in her Wanderer, a book of 
“Songs and Quatrains.” Their sub- 
jects range from “The Dump at 
Chelsea” and “Railroad Station” to 
the super-vision, soaring above 
earthly discards in “Agape”: 


“Still, still unto the mystic love- 
feast bidden 

Are those who heed the Lover’s 
timeless call. 

Beyond the ramparts of the World 


lie hidden 
The vaulted chambers of the ban- 
quet-hall.” 


A sensitiveness to spiritual val- 
ues, not always found in the work 
of contemporary poets fills the 
verses of Jeremy Ingalls with sum- 
mer lightning, yet they are remi- 
niscent of greater and nearer 
storms as in “A Plain Poem,” a 
warning for the present and for the 
future: 


“... The world ends 
But we have found in light and the 
far sound, 
In shadowless dream a way to un- 
derstand 
Our need to go companioned over 
grief.” 


Stephen Benét in his introduc- 
tion to her book, The Metaphysical 
Sword, the 1941 volume in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, writes of 
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Miss Ingalls: “... what she has to 
say sets her apart from most of her 
contemporaries . . . the core of her 
thinking . . . you will find in such 
poems as “The Vision of St. Mi- 
chael and St. John.” This poem has 
rare beauty and is, indeed, a “pas- 
sage angelic through dense plane- 
tary air,”—‘“in the season of Mi- 
chael, the time of the smoke-blue 
asters.” Another poem, “The Road 
beyond Violence,” treads the meter 
like the feet of martyrs on red-hot 
swords. 

The poems of Dr. Roderick Mac- 
Eachen are suffused throughout 
with deep religious devotion and a 
gentle charity which refuses to rail 
in verse at an obtuse and cruel 
world. In “Jewish Refugees Prayer” 
he writes: 


“Hate’s a jetsam on a shoreless sea, 
Our hopeless harids we lift to 
Thee: 
Erase, O God, our guiltless stain, 
Awaken Love to life again.” 


His well-known quatrain, “Mary,” 
has the atmosphere of the Botticelli 
Madonna nursing the Child: 


“Then woman found her dignity 
And Motherhood sublimity 
When first unto her eager breast 
His hungry lips she gently 
pressed.” 


Ridgely Torrence’s 1941 book of 
verse exhibits his usual mastery of 
poetic form and his response to a 
realm beyond the frail fences of the 
earth scene, though within this pad- 
dock he places, in the well known 
poem “The Son,” a universal sor- 
row. “Santa Barbara Beach” clothes 
the despair of the times in the 
true poet’s garment of hope and 
beauty: 
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“Now with the world far under, 
To draw up drowning men 

And show them lands of wonder 
Where they may build again, 


“There earthly sorrow falters, 
There longing has its wage; 

There gleam the ivory altars 
Of our lost pilgrimage.” 


The poems of Dr. Anderson M. 
Scruggs, a citizen of Atlanta, Ga., 
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have been included in many anthol- 
ogies and merit this distinction. 
The sonnets and lyrics in Ritual for 
Myself contain unforgettable lines 
—as those in the verses on Darien, 
a lonely seaport in Georgia, found- 
ed by Scotch Highlanders: 


“Their sons remain like captive 
eagles caught 

Here in the marshy terminus of 
space.” A. McC. S. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Children. By Nina 
Fedorova (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. $2.50). Much of the limpid- 
ity and grace of The Family is 
found in Nina Fedorova’s new 
novel. The canvas is huge and col- 
orful; for the scene is Tientsin, 
China, and the characters princip- 
ally White Russians who are caught 
at a bloody crossroads of the world. 
Lida’s love story is a springtime 
idyl of youth in the quest of ro- 
mance and adventure. It is a pur- 
suit which carries her across Asia 
and ultimately to Jimmy and Amer- 
ica. The setting is the time of Jap- 
anese aggression, with refugees of 
every nation in a perpetual state of 
flux. Mother and Dima and Dog 
and many another well-loved char- 
acter of The Family reappear in 
these pages; but the finest portrait- 
ure is of the little Communist 
Dasha; of Mother Abbess and her 
convent; of the remarkable family 
of Platov’s. Oriental scenes and 
people are pictured with great fidel- 
ity. The clash of an old order in 
the throes of death and a new order 
in the throes of birth makes for 
stirring drama. The story of youth 
and love evolved against a dark 


background is like the song of a 
lark rising high and clear above 
scenes of carnage. It is told with 
instinctive charm and human un- 
derstanding. But the philosophy is 
facile rather than profound; it 
shows no deepening of the author’s 
powers. 

Bend in the River. By Jan Valtin 
(New York: Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion. $2.00). Here we have a col- 
lection of twenty-three short stories 
and sketches written twelve years 
before Jan Valtin produced that 
somber and terrible book Out of the 
Night. The material in this miscel- 
lany is not particularly interesting 
in itself. Rather it represents the 
slow groping of a buried talent 
towards expression; a keen, prag- 
matical and often horrible appraise- 
ment of life in prison; memories— 
oftentimes heart- breaking mem- 
ories—of the salty reaches of the 
sea and of freedom that were the 
author’s earlier, more vivid recol- 
lections. One or two of the sea- 
sketches are very well done, as are 
at least two of the prison stories. 
But somehow the material never 
seems to emerge as fully as it 
should from the matrix. The real 
interest of the book lies in the in- 
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sight it sheds on the author’s per- 
sonal and political evolution, and 
particularly in his struggle to learn 
to write fluently in a foreign lan- 
guage. He knew little English 
when he began this book. Conrad 
and Jack London were his masters 
of English prose; Arthur Price, who 
writes the foreword, his stimulating 
and discerning teacher. But like 
the spider, Valtin weaves the sub- 
stance of his book from the dark 
bowels of his own experience. Asa 
book of short stories, trivial and 
ephemeral; but as a personal rec- 
ord, courageous and challenging. 

And Now Tomorrow. By Rachel 
Field (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75). This posthumous novel 
centers around Emily Blair of 
Blairstown, a New England mill 
town, who is on the one hand loyal 
to her family which owns the 
Peace-Pipe textile mills, and on the 
other, sensitive to the trials and 
worries of the workingmen. Her 
father was an artist, and her moth- 
er a worker in the mill—hence her 
divided personality. Her life was a 
series of misfortunes. Her mother 
is killed in an auto accident; her 
father dies in France during the 
World War; her aunt, who took 
care of her from childhood is in- 
valided, and her uncle loses his 
fortune through strikes and the de- 
pression of 1929. She herself, about 
to be married, loses her hearing 
after a severe attack of meningitis, 
and her sister impudently makes 
secret love to her fiancé, and suc- 
ceeds in marrying him. She is 
heartbroken, and the future seems 
dreary indeed. How it all works 
out to a happy ending makes a 
story that is well told, with ably 
sketched characters, and a cleverly 
planned plot. 

The Company She Keeps. By Mary 
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McCarthy (New York: Simon & 
Shuster. $2.50). The publisher 
assures us that this first novel is 
meant to introduce a new technique 
in fiction. The story is told in six 
unrelated parts, six incidents in the 
lifé of a woman who goes from the 
arms of one man to another, unable 
to find happiness because of a divi- 
sion in her own nature. These in- 
cidents are intended as six camera 
shots of the subject. The image is 
more apt than flattering. Six cam- 
era shots are six camera shots, 
nothing more, not a portrait, and, 
returning to the novel, certainly 
not an interpretation. The book is 
a studied attempt to be sophisticat- 
ed and bawdy at the same time. 
Now there are standards in sophis- 
tication and bawdiness, but Miss 
McCarthy has fallen short of both. 
She has a gift for style, however. 
She can write a sharp, brittle line, 
describe a party so that the reader 
feels the whole situation and dis- 
cerns the life stories of those pres- 
ent without being told very much 
about them, and some of her char- 
acterizations are excellent. The 
central character, instead of being 
six camera shots of a real woman, 
is rather a woman’s dream of what 
she might be If She Really Let Her- 
self Go. 

Faith the Root. By Barbara 
Frances Fleury (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50). This, another 
first novel, is an attractive story of 
a priest whose charity becomes the 
pivot on which all the varied activ- 
ities of a small town turn. It is told 
very simply in the form of incidents 
devised to illustrate the character 
of Father Germain and the life of 
the town. Though somewhat lack- 
ing in sustained interest, the story 
builds up a rich tradition of small 
town life, interesting because this 
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kind of picture is all too rare in 
American literature. It is surpris- 
ing, too, to find a good character- 
ization of a priest in fiction. It is 
easy enough to write one that will 
be popular with the so-called liberal 
public by whittling down man’s or- 
thodoxy, stressing his tolerance in- 
stead of his charity, and setting him 
at odds with the hierarchy. Miss 
Fleury has written of a priest who 
is simple and pious and charitable, 
devoted to his duty even when it 
becomes irksome, and with an all- 
embracing gift for friendship. She 
has not yet mastered the art of 
conversation nor the art of making 
each incident carry within itself the 
seeds of the next, but she has writ- 
ten with honesty and beauty of 
elemental things. 

Seventeenth Summer. By Maureen 
Daly (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.50). This Intercollegiate 


Fellowship novel brings to light a 
new and extremely gifted young 
author whose assets are her abso- 
lute naturalness and simplicity of 


style. Her story of first love as it 
affected the lives of two young peo- 
ple is told with an honesty which is 
both poignant and refreshing. It is 
written with keen insight and, as 
one would expect, an understanding 
of the joys and heartaches of youth. 
Angie and Jack, the principals of 
the story, are genuine characters; 
normal, unaffected and not afraid of 
being themselves. They are people 
living an ordinary life in a typical 
western town and living it calmly 
and comfortably, aware of the 
beauties of nature and grateful for 
what they have. As the summer 
lengthens and spends itself, what 
had begun as a spasmodic friend- 
ship develops and ripens into one 
of life’s happiest experiences, the 
wonder of which Miss Daly has cap- 
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tured with extraordinary sensitiv- 
ity. Her first book is one of great 
promise. 

Put Out More Flags. By Alec 
Waugh (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). Put Out More Flags, 
which describes Bohemian England 
at the outbreak of the present war, 
is a desperate attempt to be clever 
while the bombs fall. That it fails 
to be amusing is not the fault of the 
author, but of the subject matter. 
Total war does not lend itself easily 
to the comic muse. At the begin- 
ning of this war novelists and crit- 
ics were asking themselves the 
question: What will war do to the 
cause of literature? Mr. Waugh 
has supplied the answer: To the 
literary consciousness the war has 
not yet happened. The novel de- 
scribes the smart set in London 
playing at war, politics, and Com- 
munism, while the War Office mud- 
dles through with the ineptitude of 
small boys put in command of an 
arsenal. The crowning joke is the 
hero’s billeting evacués on one fam- 
ily after another and making a tidy 
sum through his operations. The 
Connollies are so impossible that 
everyone is willing to pay to be rid 
of them. In explanation of this 
trick, we are told that the hero is 
not acquisitive, but is interested in 
making money only as a form of 
civilized diversion. This book is in- 
teresting in many ways, but inter- 
esting as propaganda, not as art. 

The Long Alert. By Philip Gibbs 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Sir Philip Gibbs 
has done his part in making a per- 
manent record of the war in Eng- 
land. The Long Alert, his second 
novel about the present conflict, 
pays tribute to the courage and pa- 
tience and high spirit of the English 
fighting an unequal battle with the 
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Luftwaffe as they await the German 
invasion. The scenes are simple and 
impressive, and no one can read 
them without being moved by this 
quiet, unassuming courage. The 
author is now becoming aware of 
deeper tones in English life, of the 
Englishman’s dissatisfaction with a 
purely political leadership, his 
growing awareness of the spiritual 
values of life, and the genuine con- 
viction of the soldiers that they are 
fighting the battle of Christianity. 
Sir Philip Gibbs writes too rapidly 
to do justice to these themes, but 
his effort is sincere and workman- 
like. He gives the impression, how- 
ever, of having invented the Cana- 
dians who participate in the action 
merely for the purpose of showing 
off the charms of English life. 
Village in August. By T’ien Chien 
(New York: Smith & Durrell. 
$2.50). Village in August—a novel 


without a plot—is the first contem- 
porary Chinese novel to be translat- 
ed into the English language. It 
was written in the vernacular, or 
pai hua, which is understood alike 
by the common people and by 


scholars. It tells the story of the 
Peoples Army of Manchuria, that 
fought a guerilla fight against the 
Japanese invaders and their Chi- 
nese puppet officials. The author, 
like his father, spent years in the 
Volunteer Army, and finally dedi- 
cated his pen to the cause of Chi- 
nese freedom. The book has become 
a classic in China, inspiring her 
millions to fight to their death 
against the cruel, murderous and 
immoral Japanese. Its language is 
coarse in the extreme, and the real- 
ism of some of its scenes is nauseat- 
ing. All the characters are out and 
out pagans. It would lead one to 
believe that there were no Chris- 
tians in China. 
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PAMPHLETS: The Angel Makers, 
by Agnes Blundell; Reincarnation, 
by Rev. W. Donnelly, S.J., M.A.; 
The Pope Speaks to the World: 
Christmas—1941. (London: Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 
Prayers to Saint Jude with Novena, 
compiled by Rev. Walter E. R. 
O’Gorman, C.S.P.; Ignatius Loyola, 
the Soldier Saint, by Rev. Gerald 
Treacy, S.J.; Paul the Apostle, by 
Rev. Walter Sullivan, C.S.P.; 
Whither Ethics in Medicine?, by 
John F. Quinlan, M.D.; Recipe to 
Make a World, by Rev. John J. Con- 
sidine, M.M. (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press. 5 cents each). 

Divorce Is a Disease Which De- 
stroys Marriage, God Forgives Sins, 
by Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New 
York: The America Press. 10 cents 
each.) Gospel Movies: Second Se- 
ries — Faith, Third Series — Sin, 
Fourth Series — Wed in Christ, by 
Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. (St. Mein- 
rad: The Grail. 10 cents each). 
The New Testament Series — Sylla- 
bus II; The Life of Christ, Part II. 
(Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
25 cents). Live the Mass!, by Rev. 
Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. (Techny: 
Mission Press. 5 cents). Digest of 
the “Summa” of St. Thomas: Num- 
ber Three—More Friends of Happi- 
ness, by Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 
(Englewood: Carmelite Press. 10 
cents). The Greatest of These: Story 
of Vincent de Paul, by Marie J. F. 
Marmontel (St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild. 50 cents). 

Jubilee Ode and Other Poems, by 
Rev. J. C. Reno, S. J. (From Au- 
thor). Theology for the Layman, 
No. 5: “Eye Hath Not Seen,” a con- 
sideration of our knowledge of God, 
by Philip F. Mulhern, O.P. (New 
York: National Headquarters of 
the Holy Name Society. 5 cents). 
Masters of Contemporary Catholic 
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Education, by Francis de Hovre, 
Ph.D. (Reprinted from the Catholic 
School Journal: Volumes 38, 39, 40, 
41). A Call to Service: Handbook 
in the Field of Charity for Volun- 
teer Women’s Organizations 
(Washington: National Conference 
of Catholic Charities and National 
Council of Catholic Women. 15 
cents). The Missions Carry On, 
Radio Address by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P. (Boston: The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 5 
cents). Pius XII and Peace: 1939- 


1940, with Discussion Outline 
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(Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 10 cents). 
International Conciliation: March, 
1942, contains the proceedings of 
the Third Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics, Rio de Janeiro, January 
15-28, 1942; the April, 1942, issue 
gives the Second Report of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, concerning the Transi- 
tional Period, and includes Papers 
presented to the Commission (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 5 cents each). 
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Ramparts of the Pacific. By Hallett Abend. $3.50, 
Catrnouic Lrrerany Guitp, Ozone Park, N. Y.: 
Capitalism Explained. By Thomas E. Wiley. $1.50. 
Tue Universat Jewish Encyccopepia, Inc., Brooklyn: 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. Vi. Edited by Isaac Landman. $100.00 per set 
of 10. 
ParnceTon University Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
Early Christian Art. By Charles Rufus Morey. $7.50. 


B. Heapen Boox Co., St. Louis: 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. By Rev. Carlton A. Prindeville, C.M., S.T.D. $1.25. 


Our Sunpay Vistror Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
Our National Enemy No. 1: Education Without Religion. By John F. Noll. $1.00 (cloth), 
60 cents (paper). 
Universiry or MrnnesoTa Press, Minn.: 
A Short History of Canada for Americans. By Alfred Leroy Burt. $3.00 


Tre Katerocaarn Press, Dallas, Tex.: 
What of the Night? By John Richard Moreland. $1.50. 
Eprtions pe L’Aasre, Montreal: 
L’Etréme-Orient et Nous. Par Auguste Viatte. 65 cents. Témoignage sur la Situation 
Actuelle en France. Par un Dirigeant Francais d’Action Catholique. 75 cents. La Grande 
Crise de la République Francaise. Par Yves Simon. $1.25. 


WittuM Heinemann, Ltv., London: 
Innocent Men. By Peter Howard. 2:38. 6d. 
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Soo OA OR 


F i eneniidind. 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 

















NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury Schoo in September, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have placed it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 




















TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of 


Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the ay ey of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the anes 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 

to the Catholic University of America and has 
professors from that University. Conducted 
y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 











REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with full power to confer degrees. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
jn moe (curricula in Household Economics and in Secretarial 

ience 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Listed as a standard College by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Degrees “fully approved’ by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

Holds membership in The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secon Schools, The Association of American 
Colleges, The American Council on Education. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. For Catalogue, 
address: THE REGISTRAR. 























ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted rs the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—aArtist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 





























Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the — >: and Rf 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. Cc. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald Cc. 
Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 























SUPERIOR CATHOLIC CA MPS 


RIP VAN WINKLE—For Boys 


ON-TI-ORA—For Girls 


Separate camps, superbly situated in northern Catskills, 100 miles from New York City. Campers swim, paddle 
canoes, ride horseback, play tennis, and enjoy all the popular camp sports and crafts on vast mountain playground. 
Skilled counsellors. Modern equipment. Comfortable cabins. Representative clientele. Catholic chapel in cach 


camp. bee and references on request. 


HEY, Director of Camp Rip Van Fiore) 730 Riverside Drive, New York 


COW 
JOSEPHINE COWH EY, Director of Camp | On-Ti-Ora 





Telephone: EDgecombe 4-1942 

















College of 


ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the 
approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- 
medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. 
in Commerce, B.S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





THE MASS BOOK 














Another book by the author of “Paul, Hero and 
Saint” and “Peter, Commander-in-Chief” 


John, Apostle of Peace 


The motif and sustaining theme of this 
new book by Right Rev. Leo G. Fink is 
not the “Red International Hymn of 
Hatred” but the canticle of true Charity 
which the Beloved Apostle of Jesus Christ 
composed for all men, irrespective of race, 
color, creed or nationality. 


$1.50 
THE PAULIST PRESS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











A VEST-POCKET PRAYER BOOK 


The purpose of this MASS BOOK is to pre- 
sent in the simplest form the Prayers that 
are the most useful in the devotional life of 
a Catholic. It gives the Mass Prayers almost 
exactly as they are said by the Priest at the 
altar. It adds, moreover, such rubrical direc- 
tions as are needful for one who is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the Mass to follow the 
Priest intelligently and with devotion. The 
explanations of the essential Doctrines of the 
Church, and the ordinary devotional practice: 
that are interspersed throughout the book, may 
be found of very great value to non-Catholics, 
as well as to all classes of Catholics. Both 
prayers and explanations have been drawn only 
from authorized sources. 


Paper Binding, 10c; $6.00 the 100 
Leatherette Binding, 25c; $20.00 the 100 | 


Carriage Extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS | 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 














Satistaction for Sins! Here is true assistance! 


INDULGENCED PRAYERS 
AND EJACULATIONS 


Approved Sources 


“What is an indulgence? This pamphlet answers 
briefly. Then it gives a lot of indulgenced prayers, 
nearly all of them short, and none really long. Satis- 
faction for sins! Here is true assistance. Truly 
prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and acting are the 
contents of this pamphlet.” . . . Annals of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 
° 


5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 
Postage extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 











INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C.S.P. 


Highly recommended by priests engaged in 
convert work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and satis- 
factory question and answer style, the author 
has presented his facts in a manner calcu- 
lated to overcome the inborn prejudices of 
the average inquirer. 


15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 
. 


New York, N. Y. 


_ 


THE PAULIST PRESS 














JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student. who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 














Letters to the Editor Are the Best IN 1941 


Sign of a Paper’s Vitality 8 L A C K F R | A R Ss 


The Correspondence Page of HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
Did You Miss Them? 


The Catholic Herald 
e a 0 ic era ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 


friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 


IS FAMOUS (February) 


NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 


In a single recent issue our corre- Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
(March) 


spondents included the following: 
RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
Richard O'Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D Lectuser an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 
5 : Sense : CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by D h 
in Durham University; Dr. Halliday Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Ss, nn olny a 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer (August) 
in London University. REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
(September.) 
THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingham, Vin- 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD cent McNabb, Donald Atcwater, ilaire Belloc. 2» 
(November) 
Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by | i 
SF ee aney Cater! ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 


























The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
.of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more Vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A Thirty-five Lesson Texi 


An peepenete volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: “The 
and “Reconstructin: 





Condition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, | ay Ky Social Order,” ‘‘Atheistic Communism,” ‘On 
Christian Marriage,’’ and “On Christian Education, ” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 
RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM wal * 
An Eight. >; toe parce sat “eee Consti 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO hx Seiden Gone 


An Eight-Lesson Text SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE ry beg ee 


An Ejight-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 
CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Ejight-Lesson Text 
Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS tt 401 West 59th Street tt New York, N. Y. 





























Over 


ne eNGillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 








Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 


NAME 
































Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
‘the 


the Saviour’ 


fore fountains of 
which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 


giveness of Sins, Chris- 


desert of this life.” 


tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 


ten thousand copies of 


Approximately 


this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
New York, 


six lesson 


Rochester, 
alone. A 


sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph |. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” Which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O’Toole, §$.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this‘ pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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New York, N. Y. 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 








For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS! 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life’s Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. , 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


==> CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
Euthanasia—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 
Oath of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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